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An  Indian  Hero. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  MAX  HARK,  D.D. 


A  few  years  ago  an  account  was  given  in  The 
Christian  Union  of  the  beginning  of  the  mission 
work  of  the  Moravian  Church  among  the  de¬ 
graded  Eskimos  on  the  Kuskoquim  River  in 
northwestern  Alaska.  It  is  also  well  known  with 
what  unexpected  success,  in  spite  of  untold  diffi¬ 
culties  and  hardships,  that  work  has  since  been 
crowned.  But  it  is  probably  not  so  generally 
known  that  the  one  to  whose  self-sacrificing  devo¬ 
tion  and  Christian  tact,  more  than  to  any  other 
human  agency,  is  owing  that  success,  is  a  full- 
blooded,  thoroughly  typical  Indian,  and  the  lineal 
descendant  of  a  Delaware  war-chief  famous  in 
Indian  annals  of  a  century  ago. 

Fighting  on  the  English  side  at  “  Braddock’s 
•efeat  ”  was  a  young  warrior,  Gelelemend.  He 
is  overborne  by  the  foe.  Half  a  dozen  French 
bayonets  are  at  his  breast,  when  a  young  Amer¬ 
ican,  William  Henry,  afterwards  a  prominent 
Judge  and  a  member  of  Congress,  rushes  to  his 
rescue  and  saves  hi3  life.  Overcome  with  grati¬ 
tude,  the  young  brave  makes  a  covenant  with  his 
rescuer  then  and  there,  pledging  himself  and  his 
descendants  for  ever  to  take  the  name  of  Henry, 
that  they  might  always  be  reminded  to  whom  they 
owed  their  life.  Years  after,  the  Chief  Gelele¬ 
mend,  became  a  Christian.  But  he  forgot  not  his 
covenant ;  for  in  baptism  he  took  the  name  of 
William  Henry.  Nor  did  his  descendants  ever 
forget  it.  And  the  four  little  children  of  the 
fifth  generatio*,  the  two  sons,  and  two  daughters 
of  his  great-grandson,  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Kil¬ 
buck,  born  at  the  mission  on  the  Kuskoquim,  each 
bear  as  one  of  their  names  that  of  their  “  tradi¬ 
tional  parent,”  Henry ;  though  the  Delaware 
name  Gelelemend  has  been  translated  into  its 
English  equivalent,  Kilbuck. 

John  Henry  Kilbuck  was  born  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Reservation  in  Indian  Territory,  on  May  15, 
1861.  When  he  was  four  years  old  his  parents 
removed  to  Kansas,  where  he  was  baptized  in  the 
little  Moravian  chapel  on  the  Chippewa  and  Mou¬ 
sey  Reservation,  and  given  the  name  John  Henry. 
At  the  same  service  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  Jo¬ 
seph  Romig,  also  baptized  his  own  few-months-old 
daughter  Edith,  little  dreaming  how  closely  the 
lives  of  these  two  children  were  destined  to  be  in¬ 
tertwined  in  the  future.  It  was  largely  through 
this  missionary’s  influence  that  the  boy  was  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  be  educated  at  the  Moravian  board-  ! 
ing-school  at  Nazareth,  Pa. ;  whence,  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  preparatory  training,  he  went  to  the  Mora¬ 
vian  College  and  Theological  Seminary  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  with  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 

It  was  during  his  last  year  at  the  Seminary  that 
the  call  came  for  volunteers  to  go  to  Alaska  to 
“  occupy  the  waste  places  ”  for  the  Lord.  A  mis¬ 
sionary  exploring  party  had  reported  favorably 
on  the  project  to  establish  a  mission  there.  Young 
Kilbuck  with  his  entire  class  offered  themselves 
as  ready  and  willing  to  go  ;  and  he  was  chosen. 

Before  starting  for  the  new  field,  he  went  to 
Kansas  to  bid  his  parents  farewell ;  and  on  this 


occasion  he  met  again,  for  the  first  time  since  they 
had  been  little  children  together,  the  daughter  of 
the  venerable  missionary  there,  Edith  Romig. 
A  few  weeks  after,  at  the  same  altar  where  twenty 
years  before  they  had  been  baptized  together,  and 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  same  father’s  hands,  the 
two  were  made  one  “  until  death  should  them 
part.” 

It  would  be  interesting  indeed,  did  space  per- 
'mit,  to  recount  some  of  the  thrilling  experiences 
and  adventures  of  this  pioneer  couple  in  their  far- 
off  Alaskan  field  of  labor,  of  hardships  unspeak¬ 
able,  and  dangers  and  escapes  as  marvelous  as 
any  to  be  found  on  the  pages  of  fiction.  To  one 
only,  however,  can  I  refer,  to  show  how  Mr.  Kil- 
buck’s  Indian  instincts,  and  his  acquired  or  in¬ 
herited  alertness  of  perception,  great  presence  of 
mind,  quickness  of  decision,  and  skill  in  wood¬ 
craft,  as  well  as  his  marvelous  powers  of  physical 
endurance,  have  often  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  j 
the  prosecution  of  his  work,  more  than  once  sav¬ 
ing  both  his  life  and  that  of  the  mission. 

In  the  depth  of  the  Winter  of  1889-90,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  Mr.  Kilbuck  to  make  a  long 
journey  on  snow-shoes  and  with  his  dog-team, 
leaving  his  wife  dangerously  ill  at  home,  with  the 
promise  to  be  back  again  in  twenty  or  twenty-five 
days.  On  bis  return,  when  about  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  misson,  one  of  those  long 
and  fierce  arctic  snow-storms  set  in  which  often 
keep  the  natives  themselves  imprisoned  in  their 
huts  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Both  he  and  the  dogs 
lost  their  way  ;  they  wandered  for  days  over  the 
trackless  plains  and  through  the  desolate  moun¬ 
tains.  Once  or  twice  he  found  shelter  in  the  hut 
of  some  native;  but  he  must  not  tarry  there;  he 
must  get  home.  To  his  dismay  he  now  discovered 
that  he  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  provisions  save 
a  few  crusts  of  dry  bread  frozen  quite  hard. 
Chewing  a  little  of  this  every  day,  and  eating  snow 
to  slake  his  thrist,  for  there  was  no.watertobe 
had  anywhere,  and  no  means  of  kindling  a  fire 
with  which  to  meit  the  snow  or  thaw  his  bread,  or 


even  to  wash  himself,  he  resolutely  kept  ou.  His 
dogs  were  getting  to  be  worse  than  useless,  so  weak 
that  he  eveu  had  to  push  the  sled  after  them  ; 
while  he  himself  felt  his  strength  daily  growing 
less  and  less.  Meanwhile  there  was  the  iutensest 
anxiety  in  the  house  where  lay  his  sick  wife.  The 
twenty-five  days  were  past,  and  another  twenty- 
five  were  gone,  and  still  no  sign  nor  news  of  the 
missionary.  When  sixty  days  had  thus  passed, 
all  hope  of  his  ever  returning  was  abandoned  even 
by  the  most  sanguine.  At  last  a  party  of  natives 
were  sent  out  to  search  for  his  remains,  that  they 
might  at  least  give  them  decent  burial,  if  indeed 
the  wolves  should  have  left  any  remains.  During 
their  absence,  he  himself  arrived,  on  the  seventy- 
third  day  after  he  had  left  home.  Ills  wife  could 
scarcely  recognize  him,  so  emaciated  was  he,  so 
disfigured  by  the  frost,  his  face  almost  black,  and 
his  strength  so  nearly  gone  that  he  could  barely 
!  totter  into  the  house.  Where  a  white  man  would 
.  in  all  probability  have  perished,  this  Indian  had 
r  somehow  contrived  to  strike  a  trail  and  to  find 
his  way  to  the  station. 

In  a  few  days  he  was  well  agaiu  and  at  his  work 
as  usual.  No  wonder  the  natives  look  upon  him 
almost  with  aWe,  as  a  superior  being.  Indeed, 
they  insist  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  native  chieftain 
who  many  years  ago  was  washed  out  into  the 
ocean  and  his  body  never  recovered.  They  say 
he  must  be  blood  of  their  blood  ;  does  not  his  dark 
skin  prove  it?  And  they  love  him  all  the  more 
for  it,  and  believe  his  teachings  all  the  more 
readily.  Certainly  his  success  has  been  most  grat¬ 
ifying.  Not  only  has  he  gathered  together  a 
school  of  about  thirty  Eskimo  children,  whom  he 
has  succeeded  in  civilizing  as  well  as  Christianiz¬ 
ing,  but  his  little  congregation  of  adult  natives 
numbers  between  sixty  and  seventy,  of  whom  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  have  been  baptized  and  are  con¬ 
sistent  communicant  members  of  the  Church.  A 
wondrous  change  has  been  wrought  in  their  whole 
mode  of  life. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  work  of  this 
noble  Indian  has  been  done  in  his  study;  and  in 
this  again  his  wife  has  rendered  him  invaluable 
assistance.  He  has  translated  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Bible  into  the  Eskimo  language,  besides  a 
large  number  of  the  best  hymns  of  the  Church, 
which  the  natives  sing  with  much  spirit.  He  is, 
moreover,  engaged  in  writing  a  grammar  of  the 
language,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  printer, 
and  will  be  invaluable  to  the  mission  work  among 
that  people,  besides  being  of  not  a  little  philo¬ 
logical  interest  and  importance.  When  we  re¬ 
member  that  this  has  never  before  been  attempted 
— for  the  language  is  totally  different  from  that 
of  the  Eskimos  of  Labrador— and  that  Mr.  Kil- 
buck  has  had  to  invent  a  number  of  new  charac¬ 
ters  to  express  all  the  sounds  in  the  language,  it 
will  be  understood  what  a  herculean  task  this 
alone  must  have  been. 

And  yet  it  is  an  Indian  who  is  doing  all  this 
that  no  white  man  has  dared  or  cared  to  under¬ 
take!  It  is  an  Indian  who  is  no  better  or  abler 
than  hundreds  of  his  race  would  be  to-day  if  they 
I  bad  been  treated  with  Christian  love,  or  only  with 
I  common  justice,  instead  of  being  ruthlessly  raur- 
i  dered  by  the  white  man. —  The  Christian  Union. 
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since  remained  faithful  to  the  Moravian  Mission.  The  i  away  their  bad.”  O  glad  hour  when  the  rays  of  the 
sad  fate  of  this  noble  mission  cannot  be  traced  here.  It  I  Sun  of  Righteousness,  risen  with  healing  in  his  wings, 
is  a  sad  history  of  persecution  and  treachery,  not  by  the  began  to  melt  these  icy  hearts  on  the  dreary  waters  of 
red  men,  but,  alas!  by  white  men, — ay,  by  Americans,  ,  the  Kuskokwim! 

whom  they  had  served  so  well.  Driven  from  place  to  |  The  little  mission  station  Bethel  now  counts  twenty- 


place,  all  that  remains  of  this  once  flourishing  mission 
is  a  station  in  Canada,  a  station  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  a  station  in  Kansas. 

There,  just  fifty  years  after  the  great  Gelelemend  of 
Revolutionary  fame  closed  his  eyes,  his  great-grandson 
was  born  on  May  15,  1861,  destined  to  become  a  greater 
warrior  even  than  his  noble  ancestor, — but,  thank  God, 
only  in  the  wars  of  the  cross.  In  these  modern  days  his 
musical  Indian  name  was  unfortunately  translated,  and 
he  was  ohristened  John  Henry-Kilbuck.  He  soon  dis¬ 
played  unusual  abilities,  and  the  Moravian  Church  re¬ 
solved  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry.  No  mistake 
had  been  made  in  this  choice.  He  became  a  good  classi¬ 
cal  scholar,  taking  a  full  classical  college  course,  and 
then  graduated  from  the  Moravian  Theological  Seminary 
jn  1884,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum, 
or  Moravian  Church.  A  better  example  than  that  of 
what  an  Indian  is  capable  no  one  need  want.  ■  For  one 
year  he  served  as  missionary  on  the  Indian  Mission  in 
Canada  with  great  success.  But,  like  the  Apostle  Paul, 
he  longed  to  enter  fields  where  no  man  had  yet  labored, 
and  with  that  resolve  his  truly  heroic  career  began. 

The  call  to  begin  a  mjssion  among  the  Alaskan  Eski- 
ora#  ia n  Church.  At  that  time  there. 


six  natives  in  full  communicant  membership,  besides 
many  adherents  and  a  widespread  influence,  reaching 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  up  and  down  the  river  and 
across  the  country,  and  has  sent  out  several  native  helpers, 
— all  this  largely  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  this  Indian 
apostle  to  the  Alaskan  Eskimos  and  his  noble  American 
wife.  • 

Where  now  is  he  who  will  venture  to  say  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  Christiauization  of  the  Indian  is  a  hopeless 
task,  in  the  face  of  this  story  of  the  Gelelemends,  or  the 
Indian  Heroes  of  the  Sword  and  of  the  Cross? 

Nazareth ,  Pa. 


This  involved  a  double  undertaking :  (1)  The  analysis  ,  pride  look"” 


RIGHT  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  LIVING. 

BY  THE  BEV.  JAMES  A.  SKINNEB. 

One  of  the  worst  ills  of  the  short  sad  life  of  men  in  this 
world  is,  that  each  must  suffer  the  cold  hand  of  Death  to 
take  him  from  the  touch  of  friends  ere  they  will  give  the 
meed  of  praise  due  his  worth.  When  the  grave  hides 
from  view,  men  look  with  tears  on  the  work  of  one  whom 
they  thought  had  no  need  in  life  of  their  love  and  praise. 
Blame  they  could  and  did  give.  Faults  they  were  quick 
♦o  note.  Wrone  done  had  no  la«A*  j ato  fBtr ifanr- 


Wrong  don£  hai^m  l*^1'  * 

k"  back  upon  their  descent  f 


of  the  conteuts,  (2)  the  determination  of  the  phonetic  , 
values.  The  former  was  the  easier  of  the  two.  This 
could  be  effected  without  any  knowledge  of  the  second. 
In  the  first  place,  through  a  continuous  comparison  of 
the  inscriptions  with  each  other,  it  was  possible  to  mark 
off  the  individual  words,  or  the  groups  of  characters 
which  represented  such  words.  In  doing  so  I  was  ma¬ 
terially  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  sign  which  Peiser 
rightly  recognized  as  a  ”  divider,”  but  wrongly  took  to 
be  a  divider  of  sentences,  was  frequently  used  in  many 
inscriptions.  In  this  way  I  perceived  the  initial  and  termi¬ 
nal  aspect  of  the  words,  and  was  able  (as  Sayce  had  done) 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  separate  words  most  prob¬ 
ably  never  underwent  modifications  at  their  beginning, 
but  only  at  their  end,  so  that  the  language  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  is  auffixal.  This  also  was  made  evident,  that, 
these  suffixes  were  not  long,  and  that  in  part  they  were 


from  some  noble 


Indian  forefather.  Let  at  least  in  these  lines  one  such 
lineage  be  preserved. 

To  delvers  in  the  out-of-the-way  corners  of  American 
colonial  history  the  name  of  Gelelemend  may  perhaps 
be  not  altogether  unfamiliar.  Gelelemend,  afterwards 
chief  of  the  Delaware  Nation,  was  born  in  1737  near  the 
Lehigh  Water  Gap,  in  the  original  Northampton  County 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  the  Moravian  mission  set¬ 
tlement,  now  no  longer  existent,  then  called  Goshen,  in 
Ohio,  in  1811.  This  Gelelemend  was  an  American  patriot 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  using  his  personal  prowess 
and  his  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies,  and,  later, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  infant  United  States  struggling  for 
independence.  .  9 

We  see  him  first  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  almost 
losing  his  life  at  Braddock’s  defeat  in  1755.  He  was 
rescued  from  the  murderous  French  bayouets  by  Major 


vocalic,  since  it  was  easy  to  establish  that  three  of  the  William  Henry,  who  was  serving  under  General  Wash- 


characters  must  stand  for  Vowels.  It  also  was  readily 
apparent  that  the  genitive,  as  a  rule,  precedes,  but  that  ft 
may  follow,  the  noun  on  which  it  depeuds. 

As  several  of  the  inscriptions  begin  with  a  head,  toward 


ington  in  that  ill-fated  campaign.  In  token  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  rescue,  Gelelemend  adopted  the  name  of 
Henry,  which  as  a  prefix  to  the  last  name  is  retained  by 
every  descendant,  male  and  female,  to  this  day.  It  is 


which  a  hand  points,  it  was  almost  certain  that  “  I  ”  or  not  quite  clear  whether  this  was  the  Gelelemend  born 
“  I  am  ”  was  the  first  word  of  all  these  texts.  From  this  !  in  1737,  or  his  father;  but,  at  all  events,  the  Gelelemend 
it  followed  that  these  first  words,  because  they  nearly  all  *  born  in  1737  rendered  the  American  forces  most  valu- 
have  the  termination  so  often  found  in  the  word  immedi-  able  services  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  early  came 
ately  following  the  expression  for  “  I  ”  or  “  I  am,”  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Moravian  apostle  to  the  Iu- 
nominatives  ;  and  as  the  termination  of  these  words  re-  dians,  David  Zeisberger,  which  circumstance  affected  his 
curred  frequently  in  the  course  of  these  inscriptions,  whole  future  career.  Gelelemend,  who  became  the  head 
it  was  highly  probable  that  these  contained  little  else  of  the  Delaware  Nation  in  1778,  under  the  influence  of 
than  titles,  which  at  any  rate,  in  view  of  all  the  great  the  missionaries,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  the 
uniformity  of  the  inscriptions,  was  a  natural  inference.  Indians  neutral,  and  especially  to  keep  them  from  join- 
Three  inscriptions — one  from  Hamath,  one  from  Ivarke-  ing  the  British  ;  and  with  such  success,  that  the  British 
mish,  and  one  from  Mar'ash — end  indeed  with  two  Governor  Hamilton  in  his  anger  fitted  out  an  expedition 
similar  words,  designations  of  the  king,  of  which  one  is  of  Indians  and  British  soldiers  with  express  orders  to 
characterized  by  the  prefixed  determinative  for  “man.”  bring  back  the  heads  or  scalps  of  Captain  White  Eyes, 
So  it  could  be  established  that  the  second  sound  for  ‘I”,  Chief  Gelelemend,  and  Missionary  Zeisberger.  Hap- 
was  practically  identical  with  the  nominative-exponent,  pily,  this  cruel  expedition  failed.  When,  finally,  the 
and  with  a  sound  in  the  first  part  cf  the  word  for  "  I  am.”  majority  of  the  Delawares  in  1779  yielded  to  the  per- 
This  alone  should  have  brought  me  to  an  inevitable  suasions  of  the  British  Indians,  Gelelemend  laid  down 
conclusion,  which  I  afterwards  derived  Irom  other  facts,  his  chieftainship  and  came  out  boldly  on  the  American 
— to  the  conclusion,  namely,  as  to  the  nationality,  or,  at  side,  while  all  the  Christian  Indians  separated  them- 
any  rate,  the  language,  of  the  people  who  composed#these  selves  entirely  from  the  hostile  Delawares, 
inscriptions.  Of  that,  more  hereafter.  In  this  way  of  After  the  close  of  the  war,  Gelelemend  no  louger  hesi- 
comparison  I  obtained,  above  all,  an  insight  into  their  |  tated  to  take  the  step  he  had  been  so  long  contemplating, 
method  of  writing  and  its  principles.  I  perceived  that !  and  came  out  with  equal  boldness  on  the  side  of  Christ, 
the  words  might  be  written  ideographically,  or  phoneti-  j  and  in  1788  was  baptized  in  New  Salem,  Ohio.  In  1794, 


cally,  or  both  at  the  same  time.  This  was  done  by  pla¬ 
cing  the  phonetic  writing  either  before  the  ideographic  or 
after  it,  or  a  part  before  it  and  a  part  after  it,  or  the  first 
part  alone  before  it,  or  the  second  part  alone  after  it. 

As  the  stem  of  the  words,  as  a  rule,  was  expressed  by 
two  signs,  or  even  by  a  single  sign,  it  was  evident  that  in 
the  Hittite  writing  we  cannot  find  a  consonant  and  vowel 
writing  combined  with  ideographs  ;  and,  as  in  a  whole 
series  of  instances  signs  are  interchangeably  used,  so  that, 
for  instance,  for  one  definite  sound  there  are  found  three 
signs,  we  hardly  can  speak  of  it  as  syllabic  writing.  For 
in  order  to  render  a  syllable  such  as  ru,  they  hardly  could 
have  used  three  signs,  else  the  Hittite  writing  would 
have  to  be  much  more  manifold  and  rich  in  signs  than 


he  was  urged  to  resume  the  chieftaincy ;  but  he  had  a 
new  Chief  himself  now,  and  therefore  declined,  and 
instead  thereof  then,  and  again  in  1799,  urged  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Nation  to  accept  Christ  as  their  great  chieftain. 
Even  in  his  old  age  we  find  him  urging  the  Indians  to 
abstain  from  drink.  Surely  it  is  a  touching  sight  to  see 
this  quondam  warrior  of  the  forest,  tamed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  preaching  the  ways  of  righteousness  to  his 
dusky  kinsmen.  In  1811,  he  passed  from  the  Church 
Militant  to  the  Church  Triumphant. 

As  far-as  is  known,  some  of  his  descendants  have  ever 


1  Note.— A  second  article,  In  continuance  of  the  same  subject,  by 
Professor  Jensen,  will  appear  in  The  Sunday  School  Times  of  next 
week.— The  Editor. 


THE  FINANCIAL  NEEDS  OF  OUR  MISSION 

IN  ^-SKA-  /*fa. 

With  the  month  of  July  the  financial  year 
of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  draws 
to  a  close.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  accounts 
are  being  carefully  scrutinized.  The  supplies 
for  next  Winter  have  been  sent  out.  The  mis-  I 
sionaries,  veteran  and  new  volunteers,  have,  we 
trust,  safely  arrived  at  their  field  of  labor.  The 
time  has  come  to  see  where  we  stand  and  to 
calculate  what  needs  to  be  done. 

The  Church  will  be  prepared  to  hear  of 
larger  outlays  than  usual,  for  the  past  financial 
year  must  have  been  expected  to  be  an  expen¬ 
sive  one  by  all  who  are  in  touch  with  the  work. 
And  the  expectation  has  been  fulfilled.  The  ex¬ 
pense  account  for  traveling,  to  begin  with,  is 
unusually  high.  It.  was  inevitable  that  it  should 
be.  The  return  to  the  States  and  the  furlough 
of  Mrs.  Ivilbuck,  her  return  to  her  sphere  of 
thrilling  self-sacrifice,  the  setting  out  of  Bro.  B. 
Helmich  and  wife,  and  Miss  King,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Eskimo  boys  all  combine  to  advance 
the  cost  of  travel  to  a  high  figure.  The  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  saw-mill  and  engine,  so  much 
desired  by  the  missionaries,  involves  a  heavy 
outlay.  The  building  of  the  new  schooner  on 
the  Kuskoquim,  in  order  to  transport  the  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  steamer  to  the  mission-stations 
in  one  trip  and  to  replace  the  smaller  and  inad¬ 
equate  accommodations  of  the  Bethel  Star,  as 
well  as  the  needful  repairs  of  this  historic  little 
craft,  also  contributed  to  the  unusual  outlay. 
Finally  an  increased  amount  of  supplies  have 
of  necessity  been  sent  out  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  increased  number  of  missionaries  next 
Winter. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  sure  the  Church  will  be  prepared 
to  believe  that  the  cost  of  the  mission  has  been 
very  heavy,  far  more  so  than  in  any  previous 
year.  We  are  not  now  in  a  position,  indeed, 
to  furnish  exact  figures,  for  of  course  the  ac¬ 
counts  have  not  yet  been  closed,  and  some  ad¬ 
ditional  items  may  yet  be  received  from  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company. 

So  much  is  sure,  however — the  contributions 
of  the  Churches  and  the  allowance  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  school-work,  will  not  more  than 
half  meet  the  cost  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
missions.  A  very  large  appropriation  will  have 
to  be  made  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 


|  IxOSpei,  just  now  large  win  oi  course  ucjjcuu 
upon  the  contributions  received  before  the^d 
of  July. 


Should  this  appropriation  have  to  exceed  the 
usual  sum  ver)*  materially,  one  other  conse¬ 
quence  is  inevitable,  viz.,  the  Society  will  have 
to  decrease  its  usual  contribution  towards  the 
general  mission  work  of  our  Church,  a  thing  to 
be  deplored  and  to  be  avoided  if'  possible. 
Never  yet  since  the  mission  in  Alaska  was 
founded  has  the  Society  been  compelled  to  de¬ 
crease  this  stated  appropriation,  to  the  credit  of 
the  American  Province  be  it  said.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Mission  Board  has  been  able  to  count  on 
$9,000  from  this  source  year  after  year,  in  spite 
of  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  our  special 
mission. 

But  now  the  situation  is  this.  The  contri¬ 
butions  for  Alaska  have  decidedly  risen  during 
the  past  year.  This  gratifying  fact  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  not  that  the  American 
Province  is  going  backward  in  its  support  of 
missions.  But  the  expenses  of  the  work  in 
Alaska  have  increased  beyond  the  gain  in  the 
contributions — and  inevitably  so,  it  having  been 
an  exceptional  year. 

We  feel  very  hopeful,  nevertheless,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  whole  matter.  There  is  yet  time 
to  gather  in  such  an  amount  for  Alaska,  that 
our  Province  may  do  its  usual  share  towards 
the  general  cause  and  prevent  any  possible  de¬ 
ficit  in  the  accounts  of  the  entire  missionary 
undertakings  of  the  Brethren’s  Unity  from  be¬ 
ing  directly  or  indirectly  chargeable  to  America. 
But  the  relief  must  come  speedily,  if  this  is  to 
be  the  case. 

Will  not  all  Alaska  Auxiliary  Societies  unite 
in  a  special  effort  to  meet  the  exigency  at  the 
present  time,  and  send  promptly  to  the  Treas¬ 
urer  any  amounts  that  may  be  at  their  disposal  ? 

The  various  young  men’s  and  the  varions 
women’s  missionary  societies  of  the  congrega¬ 
tions  are  also  asked  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 

• 

— and  promptly ,  please. 

With  success  more  than  dawning  in  our  par¬ 
ticular  field,  just  after  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Kil- 
buck  whose  unaffected  genuineness  thrilled 
so  many  of  us,  we  can  not  afford  to  have  our 
work  in  Alaska  reproached  as  being  in  any 
way  a  drain  upon  the  other  missionary  enter¬ 
prises  of  our  Church.  And,  surely,  we  will 
not !  Let  all  co-operate,  and  do  so  will  all 
possible  haste,  and  the  accounts  may  yet  make 
a  favorable  showing. 


y 
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A  PROSPEROUS  WINTER  IN  ALASKA. 

& ru^^js- — 

Letters  written  by  our  missionaries  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February,  and  sent  via  Kodiak,  were 
recently  received  by  the  Provincial  Elders’ 
Conference,  as  noted  already  in  The  Mora¬ 
vian.  We  have  been  privileged  to  scan  their 
contents  and  select  whatever  might  seem  suit¬ 
able  for  present  publication.  Hence  the  inter¬ 
esting  letter  from  Brother  Ernst  Weber,  appear¬ 
ing  on  another  page. 

The  correspondence  being  written  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  shows  it  was  not  meant  for  publication, 
since  formal  reports  are  deferred  to  the  usual 
annual  mail,  we  have  endeavored  to  glean  the 
more  important  items,  and  herewith  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  laying  them  before  our  readers. 

The  general  impression  made  by  the  various 
letters  is  a  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  one. 
The  health  of  every  missionary  without  excep¬ 
tion  was  good,  a  cause  for  profound  gratitude. 
Mrs.  Weber  especially  appears  to  have  decid¬ 
edly  gained  in  health  and  strength,  so  that  the 
experimental  removal  of  herself  and  husband 
to  the  new  station  at  Ougavig  proves  to  have 
been  providentially  designed  both  for  their  own 
good  and  that  of  the  cause. 


At  the  time  of  writing,  the  prospect  was  that 
a  new  congregation  would  shortly  be  organized 
at  this  point  with  eleven  members,  action  respect¬ 
ing  ten  other  applications  for  membership  being 
deferred  for  the  time  being.  And  it  was  also  pur¬ 
posed  to  organized  another  small  congregation  at 
Akiagamute,  the  village  of  Cawagaleg,oneof  the 
native  assistants.  This  speaks  well  for  the  new 
work,  practically  commenced  on  the  arrival  of 
Bro.  Weber  and  wife  at  the  new  post  on  July 
18  of  last  year.  That  they  have  been  very  busy, 
goes  with  the  saying  of  it.  At  first  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  live  in  a  tent,  till  their  house  was  fin¬ 
ished.  And  yet  a  number  of  logs  have  also 
been  gathered  preparatory  to  the  building  of  a 
chapel.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  four  mis-, 
sionary  tours  were  also  made  from  Ougaviga- 
mute,  when  the  missionary  preached  in  a  num-, 
ber  of  kashimas.  His  knowledge  of  the  native 
tongue  stands  him  in  good  stead.  The  average 
attendance  on  the  Sunday  services  has  been 
thirty -three.  A  mission-school  was  also  com¬ 
menced  by  his  wife,  with  fourteen  scholars, 
having  lessons  three  hours  each  day. 

At  Bethel  everything  worked  smoothly,  in 


spite  of  the  diminished  forces.  We  have,  in¬ 
deed,  less  detailed  information  from  this  station, 
since  Bro.  Kilbuck  prefers  to  give  all  the  news 
in  the  annual  report.  The  school  bad  twenty- 
five  boarders  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  Miss 
Mack’s  former  professional  skill  as  a  teacher  is 
making  itself  felt.  She  proves  a  decided  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  missionary  personell  at  Bethel. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  satisfactory  progress 
made  by  Miss  Lebus  in  acquiring  the  Eskimo 
tongue,  and  to  the  translation  of  additional 
hymns  into  that  language  by  Bro.  Kilbuck. 

Should  recruits  reach  the  Kuskoquim  in 
Summer,  he  expresses  a  readiness  to  further  the 
establishment  of  the  station  at  Quincliagamute 
(his  spelling  of  it)  on  the  Kuskoquim  Bay. 

Gratifyiug  news  also  comes  from  Carmel. 
Persistent  and  loving  patience  seems  to  be  over¬ 
coming  opposition  and  obstacles.  The  school 
had  a  total  enrollment  of  thirty-two  up  to  the 
end  of  January,  with  an  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  during  the 
last  month  reported.  The  audiences  on  Sun¬ 
days  are  becoming  larger.  Forty-eight  natives 
were  present  on  the  Sunday  morning  before  the 
letters  were  written.  Two  houses  were  erected 
as  additions  to  the  mission  buildings  last  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall,  one  a  workshop  14x28  feet  in 
size.  Missionary  tours  were  made  both  by 
Bro.  Schoechert,  who  expected  to  start  for 
Bethel  at  the  end  of  February,  and  by  Brother 

Wolff.  The  visit  of  the  latter  to  the  Togiak 
River  is  reported  to  have  been  especially  en¬ 
couraging.  He  entered  every  hut  along  its  en¬ 
tire  length,  and  found  a  hunger  for  the  Gospel 
and  a  marked  readiness  to  receive  its  teachings. 
s\)  also  up  at  the  Lakes,  Bro.  Schoechert  re¬ 
torts  that  the  people  long  for  the  light. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  in  view  of  the 
evident  blessing  ffivlnoBr  laid  lmon  this  mission 

Z^THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 
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A  Letter  from  Bro.  E.  Weber. 

Ougavigamute,  December  29,  1S92. 

Bro.  Kilbuck  told  me  the  last  time  that  I  visit¬ 
ed  them  at  Bethel,  that  he  intented  to  send  mail 
to  Nushagak  this  Winter  and  try  to  have  it 
forwarded  from  there  to  Kodiak.  '  So  I  think 
there  is  a  chance  of  your  getting  this  sooner  than 
the  regular  mail. 

Hear  Brethren,  how  I  wish  I  could  meet  with 
you  and  have  a  good  talk  with  you.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  I  would  like  to  talk  over  with 
you.  When  one  is  alone  so  much  as  we  are  and 
cut  off  from  all  Christian  fellowship  one  misses  it 


so  very  much,  although  we  know  that  you  all  ^ 
take  the  deepest  interest  in  our  work.  And  we  feel 
that  if  it  were  not  for  your  prayers  our  courage 
would  have  failed  long  before  now.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Christians  generally  realize  what  a 
help  they  have  in  their  fellow  Christians.  I 
sometimes  feel,  if  I  only  could  have  the  pleasure 
of  shaking  hands  and  sit  and  have  a  good  talk 
with  a  whole-hearted  Christian,  one  whose  whole 
being  seems  to  be  full  of  the  love  of  Christ,  how 
much  good  it  would  do  me.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  in  the  States  can  realize  what  a  drain  it  is  on 
our  spiritual  life  to  be  alone  in  a  land  like  this, 
where  one  is  always  expected  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  others,  and  at  the  same  time  see  how 
very  weak  and  small  is  the  faith  of  those  that 
profess  to  be  Christians,  I  sometimes  think  in  my 
own  heart,  are  any  of  them  born  again  ?  And 
yet  when  we  compare  those  that  profess  to  be 
Christians  with  those  that  are  entire  heathen,  one 
can  see  a  great  change.  I  know  that  you  all 
want  to  hear  all  you  can  of  what  the  spiritual 
condition  of  our  people  is. 

We  left  Bethel  July  15,  and  reached  Ouga- 
vig  with  a  fair  wind  by  the  18th.  The  house  was 
not  finished  yet,  so  we  lived  in  a  tent  until  I  could 
finish  the  house.  The  change  did  Sister  Weber 
so  much  good,  that  we  decided  if  it  were  possible 
we  would  like  to  stay  here  for  the  Winter.  On 
the  2d  of  September  Bro.  Kilbuck  made  us  a 
visit  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month  I  visited 
at  Bethel,  and  again  on  December  8.  We  are  ex¬ 
pecting  Bro.  Kilbuck  to  make  us  a  visit  soon,  and 
have  heard  this  evening  that  he  will  be  here  in 
two  days. 

When  we  came  here  we  brought  Maggie,  the 
little  crippled  girl  that  has  been  sharing  our  home 
for  the  last  few  years  with  us,  and  since  we  are 
here  we  have  taken  another  crippled  child  about 
five  years  old  whose  mother  is  dead  and  her  father 
is  married  to  another  woman  and  the  child  was 
quite  forsaken  ;  we  call  her  Nellie. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I  have 
been  very  busy  all  Summer  and  Fall.  Anyone 

that  has  started  a  new  home  in  the  woods  will 
know  that  there  is  plenty  to  do,  especially  when 
one  has  to  rip  all  the  finishing  lumber  out  of 
logs. 

Now  about  the  spiritual  part  of  the  work. 

I  have  had  regular  native  service  every  Sunday 
except  two,  when  the  people  were  all  away. 

We  have  had  twenty-five  native  services,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty-three.  The 
largest  number  at  any  ordinary  Sunday  service 
was  forty-six,  Christmas  and  special  services  ex¬ 
cepted.  I  have  baptized  one  child  July  31.  I 
had  two  funeral  services.  I  also  married  four 
couples;  November  27,  one  couple;  December  1, 

■  one  couple ;  December  25,  two  couples.  During  the 
Summer  and  Winter  we  always  had  public  even¬ 
ing  chapel  which  was  often  well  attended,  when¬ 
ever  it  was  possible  I  translated  the  lesson  for  the 
day  in  such  native  as  I  had  at  my  command. 

I  have  made  four  Missionary  trips  thus  far 
during  the  winter  from  two  to  eight  days  each.  I 
kept  six  native  services  in  diffirent  kashimas  in 
addition  to  several  private  services  in  native 
houses. 


It  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  have  service^n  the 
kashima,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I  wijl'rey  and 
have  small  chapels  built  in  each  village.CjDuring 
the  fore-part  of  the  Winter  I  had  natives  hew  logs  , 
in  the  timber.  There  are  over  twenty  hewed  now. 

I  had  in  view  a  chapel  in  connection  with  the 
mission-house  here  at  Ougavig.  But  if  it  should 
seem  more  advisable  to  use  the  logs  that  are  hewed 
for  some  other  place  and  leave  building  a  chapel 
here  until  some  other  time,  I  am  also  willing.  We 
have  not  yet  organized  a  congregation  at  this 
place.  I  have  spoken  with  the  people  that  I  think 
are  Christians  and  they  are  all  anxious  to  be  put 
down  as  members. 

When  Bro.  Kilbuck  comes  we  will  try  to  or¬ 
ganize.  I  think  there  will  be  eleven  persons  that 
we  can  count  on.  There  will  likely  be  about  ten 
others  that  will  want  to  be  counted,  but  I  would 
rather  wait  awhile,  until  I  know  them  better. 

We  started  a  mission-school  October  11,  school 
three  hours  each  day.  We  started  with  seven 
scholars.  We  have  fourteen  on  the  roll  now.  Sister 
Weber  taught  the  school  most  of  the  time,  as  I 
have  had  quite  a  good  deal  of  work  done  by 
natives,  such  as  sawing  and  hewing  and  work  to 
those  at  the  house. 

On  Christmas  Eve  we  had  a  large  audience,  as 
many  as  our  house  would  hold,  71  natives.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  folks  who  did  not  come, 
for  they  knew  the  house  was  crowded.  We  had  a 
tree  nicely  decorated  and  Sister  Weber  had  seen 
to  it  that  each  person  received  quite  a  package  of 
sweets,  and  all  the  school  scholars  received  a  small 
gift.  On  Christmas  Day  we  treated  all  the  folks 
of  the  village  to  boiled  beans  thickened  with  flour, 
also  to  tea  and  sugar. 

Now  about  what  we  are  to  do  this  Summer. 
When  we  first  started  this  branch  station  at 
Ougavig.it  was  with  the  intention  that  some  one 
was  only  to  be  here  part  of  the  year.  But  the 
field  looks  so  encouraging  that  we  think  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  always  have  one  couple  here,  at  least 
most  of  the  year. 

In  regard  to  ourselves  I  hardly  know  what  to 
write.  Brother  Kilbuck  has,  no  doubt,  written 
his  opinion  about  the  work.  Sister  Weber  and 
myself  are  willing  to  go  wherever  we  can  be  of  the 
most  use.  If  the  Board  and  the  rest  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  party  think  it  best  that  we  stay  here,  we  are 
willing;  but  just  as  willing  to  go  to  Quinacha- 
mute. 

Quinacbamute  is  much  the  largest  field.  There 
is  only  one  village  above  Ougavig  and  where  the 
Catholics  have  started  a  new  station.  Below 
Ougavig  there  are  two  villages  ;  below  this  point 
are  three  villages  which  can  all  be  reached  from 
Bethel  in  one  day.  So  there  are  only  there  vil¬ 
lages  in  this  field,  the  fourth  can  hardly  be  counted, 
for  the  Roman  Catholics  have  to  pass  it  on  their 
way  back  and  forsh  when  they  go  to  the  Yukon 
where  their  main  station  is,  so  they  will  likely 
claim  that  village,  although  I  have  visited  it  and 
will  go  there  again  this  Winter.  Ougavig  can  be 
served  with  one  family,  for  in  case  of  sickness, 
Bethel  can  be  reached  in  one  day  and  night. 
Quinachamute  is  quite  different,  although  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  not  much  greater,  yet  the  circumstances 
are  so  much  more  difficult,  and  the  people  are  so 

|  heathenish  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  only 
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I  one  couple  to  Jive  there.  ~~ j  'can  assure  youU'Tt  is'  very  hard  to  conduct 

/-’  There  is  yet  one  more  opportunity  for  Bethel  to  girls’  school  here,  ju3t  on  this  account.  I  woulu 
branch  out.  On  the  tundra  are  four  large  villages  1  rather  live  the  isolated  life  which  we  live,  and 
which  are  quite  cut  off  from  Bethel.  They  are, 


we  may  say,  in  a  group  and  if  we  could  have  an  receive  only  one  mail  each  year,  than  have  to  con- 
out-station  at  one  of  these  villages  the  other  three  tend  with  the  vices  of  civilization  and  the  influence 
could  be  reached  in  one  day  in  any  direction,  of  men  who  do  not  care  for  their  own  honor  or  for 
These  four  villages  are  connected  with  the  Kus-  that  of  any  one  else. 

kokwim  by  a  branch  river.  “Later.  The  Dora  came  in  this  morning 

Asking  a  continued  interest  in  your  prayers,  for  in  a  few  days  we  will  be  on  our  way  “home.” 
there  is  not  a  moment  in  mission-life  that  L  1  rru''  r- 


and 

We 


one  is 

not  in  particular  need  of  especial  grace. 

We  are  affectionately  your  Brother  and  Sister, 
E.  L.  and  C.  A.  Weber. 


M. 


^  THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

Mew (X-Xrdcu  IX  — \Luz.-L~<'  Jj(o  ,  I  9  I)  t 

A  Word  from  Ounalaska- 

Under  date  of  June  19,  1893,  Mrs.  Edith 
Kilbuck  wrote  as  follows  from  Ounalaska: 

“Leaving  San  Francisco,  May  18th,  at  4  15 
P.M.,  we  were  eleven  days  on  the  Pacific.  The 
voyage  was  fine  in  most  respects.  Were  it  not  for 
seasickness,  there  would  have  been  only  comfort 
and  pleasure  connected  with  it.  Some  of  our 
party  stood  the  trip  quite  well,  after  the  first  few 
days.  Miss  King  was  very  miserable  all  the  way. 
I  am  a  pretty  good  saiW,  but  I  was  also  rejoiced 
to  see  the  land. 

The  ship-party  consisted  of  eleven  Protestants, 
eight  Roman  Catholics  and  seven  other  pas¬ 
sengers — twelve  being  ladies.  During  the  voyage 
and  the  two  weeks  spent  together  at  OnnaJaska  we 
I  became  very  well  acquainted  ;  anc^if  was  hard  to 
i  part  with  them  last  Friday  when  they  proceeded 
*'  on  their. way. 

—Mr:  and  Mrs.  Tuck  are  still  at  their  post  of  duty, 
and  have  assistance  in  the  school  which  has  also 
greatly  improved  since  the  accommodations  are 
better.  Mrs.  Tuck  is  still  very  nervous,  and  the 
work  is  entire!}7  too  much  for  her.  I  sincerely 
hope  she  may  soon  be  able  to  take  a  furlough. 

Our  Moravian  party  is  stopping  at  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company’s  house,  waiting  for  the  time 
to  embark  on  the  Dora  and  make  our  last  start 
for  “home.”  The  agents  of  the  Company  have 
been  very  kind  to  us. 

During  our  stay  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson.  We  spent  pleasant 
and  profitable  hours  together.  The  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  he  started  on  his  perilous  trip  to  the  Arctic, 
lt  he  preached  a  most  touching  and  cheering  sermon 
at  Mr.  Tuck’s  school,  after  which  we  all  partook 
of  the  Holy  Communion. 

Iu  Lieut.  White,  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter 
Bear,  I  was  surprised  to  find  an  old  Nazareth 
Hall  classmate  of  my  husband.  He  had  not  heard 
of  “the  boys”  for  years,  and  was  pleased  to  recall 

P.  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  to  inquire 
after  old  friends  and  schoolmates.  I  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  any  one  who  had  known  so  many  Mo¬ 
ravians  and  to  meet  him  in  this  out-of-the-world 
place.  Ounalaska  is  very  quiet  just  now,  for  the 
fleet  has  not  yet  come  in.  The  Petrel  was  in  from 
j  a  few  days,  but  is  now  cruising  in  Ber¬ 

ing  Sea.  The  Albatron  cafthe  in,  but  left  imme¬ 
diately,  and  now  the  Bear  has  also  gone.  No 
|  British  vessels  have  thus  far  reported,  but  they 
will  soon  be  coming  in.  The  whalers  will  come  to 
“coal”  in  July,  and  Ounalaska  will  swarm  with 
j  sailors  and  soldiers — a  very  undesirable  crowd,  I 


are  all  very  much  rejoiced.  The  boys — George 
and  David — are  preparing  their  letters  to  send  off 
by  the  next  boat  that  leaves  for  the  South.  You 
cannot  imagine  what  a  comfort  these  boys  base-* 
been  and  are  to  m^-^Laq^ proud j)f  them.  They 
behave  themsqkves  so  nicely,  and  are  industrious 
and  obediepU  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  can  not 
'’Betid  you  extracts  from  George’s  journal,  but  the 
book  was  stolen  from  him  just  before  we  left  the 
Bertlia.  He  did  remarkably  well,  and  I  intend  to 
help  him  keep  it  up.  My  success  in  doing  so  I 
will  report  next  year. 

“Both  of  the  boys  have  been  at  work,  and  have 
earned  a  lot  of  new  clothes  and  shoes.  I  directed 
the  expenditure  of  the  money,  but  they  were  not 
at  all  foolish  or  extravagant  in  their  desires. 
George  has  just  come  to  me  with  seven  letters  to 
be  mailed  with  mine.  David  is  still  writing. 

“Ruth  is  at  home  with  the  girls  in  the  school, 
and  is  there  night  and  day.  This  gives  me  a  good 
rest.  I  am  very  much  encouraged  about  my 
health.  I  never  felt  better  in  all  my  life.  There 
is  not  left  one  ache  or  pain  in  my  whole  body  ; 
and  I  am  as  happy  and  light-hearted  as  a  bird. 

“Miss  King  is  very  kind  to  me.  She  feels  much 
responsibility  resting  upon  her  with  regard  to  my 
recovery,  but  I  have  been  careful,  and  will  try  to 
continue  to  be  so,  for  a  while  yet.  Sometimes  it 
is  very  hard  to  be  quiet  when  I  feel  so  perfectly 
well.  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  even 
my  nerves  are  getting  strong.  The  piayers  of  my 
many  dear  friends  have  been  abundantly  answered. 
May  they  never  cease  in  behalf  of  our  work  and 
of  our  dear  people!  Won’t  my  heart  leap  with 
joy  when  I  meet  them  all — my  baby  Joe,  my 
brave,  good  husband,  and  the  school  children, 
neighbors,  friends,  and  those  especially  who  are  of 
the  fold ! 

“  But  I  must  hasten  to  a  close.  I  have  seen  our 
goods  and  they  are  all  in  good  order.  Our  sup¬ 
plies  are  also  abundant.  We  can  surely  put  all  our 
thought  to  our  blessed  work,  for  we  have  no  need 
to  worry  about  our  daily  needs.  Our  kind  friends 
have  taken  that  burden  from  us.  It  is  not  possible 
To  ex presanWJl  feelings  in  words.” 

A  brief  not<f\dated  8.45  A.M.,  June  25,  1893, 
'states:  “At  10  ^L^tmd«^^ens»f4^..We_are  all 
well  and  rejoicing  in  Hie  happy  prospect  of  gOTff* 


seeing 


home.  The  Lord  is  very  near  to  us ;  and 


we  trust  Him  and  live  in  peace. 


the  Moravian. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  AUGUST  30,  1893. 


The  Mission  in  Alaska. 
delayed,  the  annual  reports  of  our  missionaries 


Though  so  long 


the  least  cause  for  thankfulness,  is  the  restora¬ 
tion  to  health  of  both  Sisters  Ivilbuck  and 
Weber.  How  gratifying  the  establishment  of 
Ougavigamute  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  the  Kuskoquim  were  short-handed 
last  Winter !  And  how  glorious  the  evi¬ 
dences  that  the  very  results  for  which  we  have 
all  been  praying  are  being  richly  obtained  ! 

That  the  mission  involved  specially  heavy 
outlay  last  year,  was  caused  both  by  the  growth 
of  the  work,  and  by  a  number  of  special 

needs  which  happened  to  combine  just  at  this 
time.  The  furlough  of  Sister  Kilbuck,  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Eskimo  boys,  the  sending  out  of 
three  new  missionaries,  with  their  outfits  and 
traveling  expenses,  the  transportation  to  the 
Kuskoquim  of  the  saw-mill,  with  engine  and 
boiler,  the  expenses  caused  by  Bro.  Edward 
Helmich’s  sickness — all  these  and  more  besides 
helped  to  swell  the  cost  of  the  mission  to  an 
unusual  sum. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
cost  of  the  mission  must  increase  as  it  enlarges. 
We  now  have  besides  Bethel  three  filial  stations 
on  the  Kuskoquim,  and  a  fourth  has  been  com¬ 
menced  on  the  Bay.  Carmel  is  also  widening 
the  sphere  of  its  influence.  But  who  will  say 
that  we  ought  either  to  contract  our  work,  or 
cease  to  allow  it  to  expand,  even  if  it  does  cost 
more?  Provided  all  reasonable  economy  is 
practiced,  if  God  opens  the  doors,  we  must  enter 
in.  All  missionary  work  is  a  work  of  faith, 
and  if  we  do  our  duty,  the  Lord  will  provide 
the  means. 

The  Church  can  rest  assured,  meantime,  that 
the  Provincial  Board  and  the  officers  of  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  whose  ex¬ 
perience  in  connection  with  the  finances  of  the 
mission  from  the  first,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  of 
value,  will  do  their  best  to  see  that  all  economy 
is  practiced,  in  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
vital  needs  of  the  work. 

.  - ♦♦♦ - 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

A  Letter  from  Bro.  J.  H.  Kilbuck. 

Steamer  “Dora,”  Kuskokwim  Bay,  July  3,  1893. 
To  the  Brethren  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

On  the  30th  ult.,  it  pleased  the  good  Lord  to 
bring  my  wife  safely  back  to  our  field  of  service. 
God  be  praised  for  His  loving-kindness,  not  only 
for  Sister  Kilbuck’s  safe  arrival  here,  but  also  for 
the  promise  of  her  complete  restoration  to  strength, 
thus  giving  promise  of  a  longer  term  of  service. 


My  dear  brethren,  1  know  you  rejoice  with  ,me, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason,  I  pen  you  these  few  wrfrds. 
I  am  not  writing  to  the  Provincial  Eldepr  Con¬ 
ference,  but  to  all  the  brethren.  Accept  the 
hearty  thanks  of  a  grateful  husband.  I  do  not 
exaggerate,  when  I  say  that  the  tears  often  ran 
down  my  cheeks,  while  listening  to  Sister  Kilbuck’s 
account  of  her  reception  in  every  congregation  she 
visited.  An  Indian  dots  not  weep  often  for  pain  or 
grief,  but  kindness  will  touch  him  in  the  quick— 
as  nothing  else  will.  In  this  letter  I  am  not  for¬ 
getting  those  outside  of  our  own  Church.  Thank 
God  for  this  gift  of  His,  the  brotherhood  of 
Christians. 

For  the  physician,  Dr.  Goodell,  I  have  no  word, 
I  have  no  possessions,  silver  or  gold,  that  is  good 
enough  ;  so  I  have  called  upon  Jehovah  Himself 
for  a  blessing  upon  this  physician,  w7ho  is  beloved 
of  God. 

Brethren,  more  I  can  not  say.  God  help  us  to 
be  always  true  to  our  brotherhood. 

J.  H.  Kilbuck. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Mission  at  Bethel, 
Alaska. 

Dear  Brethren  : — God  in  His  love  and  mercy 
has  again  brought  us  safely  through  another  year, 
and  it  is  our  privilege  to  gladden  your  hearts, 
with  “  It  is  well  with  us.”  We  have  all  kept  our 
usual  health,  except  in  the  case  of  Sister  Weber, 
who  has  improved  wonderfully.  We  all  rejoice 
with  Brother  and  Sister  Weber  that  a  weight  has  1 

been  rolled  off  their  hearts  by  her  return  to 
health  and  strength.  Once  more,  our  Lord  has 
granted  to  us  the  request  of  our  united  prayers. 
The  knowledge  that  many  earnest  petitions  on  our 
behalf  are  being  daily  offered  up  to  our  dear 
Master  by  pious  lips  over  all  God’s  earthly  king¬ 
dom,  is  a  source  of  spiritual  cheer  and  comfort, 
dear  and  precious  to  us,  cut  off  as  we  are  from 
the  world.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  so  anxiously  look  for  our  yearly 
mail. 

And  now  with  regard  to  our  affairs,  on  the 
Kuskoquim,  we  have  to  report  the  following : 
1.  The  starting  of  the  branch  station  at  Ougavig, 
at  80  miles  farther  up  the  river  from  Bethel. 
Brother  and  Sister  Weber  occupied  this  post  all 
Winter,  and  they  have  done  good  spiritual  and 
temporal  work.  Although  we  all  hesitated  some¬ 
what  at  first  about  Sister  and  Brother  Weber  stay¬ 
ing  all  alone  for  the  year,  still  as  they  were  quite 
willing  and  anxious  to  try  it,  the  plan  was  carried, 
and  we  now  rejoice  that  everything  turned  out  so 
well.  Bro.  Weber  has  prepared  a  report  for  our 
new  station  from  which  you  will  get  the  details 
and  a  fuller  account.  What  concerns  us,  and 
what  will  concern  our  brethren  at  home,  is  that 
Sister  Weber  has  no  sister  companion.  If  a  family 
is  to  remain  permanently  at  Ougavig,  no  doubt 
doubt  some  way  will  be  found,  or  opened  for  the 
relief  of  the  sister  stationed  there,  so  that  she  will 
not  be  entirely  alone,  the  whole  year.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  provisions, 
etc.,  is  to  order  the  supplies  for  both  stations  in 
one,  as  we  regard  Ougavig  a  filial  of  Bethel,  until 
we  hear  otherwise  from  you,  or  until  a  separation 
is  desirable. 

■pH 
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2.  The  work  around  Bethel  has  been  much  as 
o^her  years.  The  school  was  kept  up  for  200  days. 
Miss  Mack  handled  the  school  well,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  all  like  her.  It  is  a  great  weight  oflf  our 
minds  to  have  an  experienced  teacher.  In  the 
Fall  we  had  some  sickness  in  the  school,  but  noth¬ 
ing  serious  happened,  all  recovering  their  health 
again.  At  last  the  school  is  settling  down  to  its 
permanent  quarters,  and  although  we  are  not 
quite  in  a  position  to  carry  out  all  of  our  building 
plans,  still  we  hope  to  report  good  accommoda¬ 
tions  within  a  year.  We  have  a  building  now, 
30x20,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  to  which  we  are 
going  to  add  a  building  of  the  same  measure¬ 
ments.  We  have  tbirty-two  long  logs  already 
hewed,  and  three  short  ones.  We  partly  count 
on  the  saw-mill  helping  us  this  coming  year. 

In  the  spiritual  line  of  the  work  at  Bethel  and 
surroundings,  there  is  a  steady  progress.  We  had 
the  usual  Christmas  services  and  the  Passion 
Week  and  Easter  services.  At  the  Easter  Com¬ 
munion  twenty  persons  took  part  besides  the  mis¬ 
sion  party.  Of  the  twenty,  ten  were  received 
into  our  membership.  The  idea  of  thus  entering 
into  our  Church  was  first  fully  explained  to  them. 
Nowhere  in  our  field  do  we  have  more  encourage¬ 
ment  or  more  occasion  for  rejoicing  than  in  Akia- 
gamute,  our  Helper  Kawagleg’s  village.  This 
village  is  ready  to  enter  our  Church.  We  already 
have  a  few  members  here,  and  now  all  the  rest, 
who  care  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  are  anxious 
to  come  in.  The  village  was  visited  three  times 
by  me.  The  second  time  a  three  days  service 
was  held.  During  these  services  the  question  of 
joining  us  was  seriously  considered,  and  the  result 
was  that  they  wanted  to  join  at  once,  and  form 
into  a  congregation.  I  proposed  that  first  of  all, 
all  those  desirous  of  joining  our  Church,  should 
ratify  their  determination  by  being  married  ac¬ 
cording  to  God’s  ordinance.  On  the  second  day 
nine  couples  came  forth,  nearly  all  middle  aged, 
and  were  married  according  to  our  ceremony. 
The  second  proposition  was,  that  the  evening 
prayers  be  instituted  as  at  Bethel.  That  these 
prayers  were  to  be  regularly  kept  up,  no  matter 
if  Brother  Kawagleg  was  not  able  to  hold  them, 
but  they  must  get  a  substitute.  Sundays  are  to 
be  observed  as  holy  unto  the  Lord,  that  not  only 
must  they  not  work,  but  shall  not  hunt  or  fish  on 
that  day.  The  idea  is  to  take  them  later  and  or¬ 
ganize  them  into  a  small  congregation,  with  a 
chapel  of  their  own  contribution.  During  the 


three  days’  services,  seventeen  couple  were  mar¬ 
ried,  and  one  child  baptized.  There  are  now  nine¬ 
teen  married  couples  in  this  village.  That  this  village 
is  sincere,  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  for  two 

years  now  they  have  held  no  masquerade.  As 
far  as  we  know,  the  evening  prayers  are  regularly 
held,  even  after  the  village  had  scattered  to  the 
mountains. 

The  work  at  Kikichtagamute  is  encouraging 
although  it  is  not  near  so  far  advanced  as  at  Akia- 
gamute.  Kikichtagamute  is  the  stronghold  of 
shamanism,  and  whatever  progress  we  have  made 
has  been  made  inch  by  inch,  but  now  we  expect 
quite  a  rapid  change  as  the  chief  shaman  has 
made  some  bad  moves,  hence  he  has  lost  much  in- 
fluence.  One  of  his  own  sons  was  received  into 
our  Church  last  Easter.  Upon  the  father  hearing 
of  what  his  son  had  done,  he  pronounced  what 


hnght  be  called  a  curse  upon  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  thus  cast  him  off.  The  son,  is  now 
living  in  Akiagamute,  which  is  the  home  of  his 
wife  ”  Bro.  Lomuck  has  many  odds  to  work 
against,  but  for  all  he  is  faithful,  and  is  gaining 
the  confidence  and  trust  of  his  villagers.  Here 
we  have  had  uphill  work,  but  the  signs  are  that 
in  the  near  future,  we  will  have  greater  success. 

Quiechlahgamute,  the  village  of  our  departed 
Hooker,  has  gone  back,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  of  awakening  them  once  more.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  what  promised  so  well,  should  be 
blasted  for  good  ?  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  end  of  all  that  was  done  for  this  village,  and 
that  ihe  memory  of  Bro.  Hooker,  should  still  be 
surrounded  with  such  gloom.  But 

“  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform,” 

and  no  doubt  this  is  not  the  end  yet. 

Not  much  missionary  traveling  was  done  from 
Bethel,  and  the  above  is  all  we  have  to  report  in 
our  real  work. 

3.  Iu  the  second  week  of  March,  Bro.  bchcech- 
ert  arrived  in  Bethel,  with  the  couriers  we  had 
sent  to  Carmal  with  mail.  These  couriers,  left 
Bethel  on  January  19.  Bro.  Schcechert  was  wel¬ 
comed  to  form  a  part  of  the  missionary  torce  on 
the  Kuskoquim  River.  As  we  understood,  he  is 
ordered  to  the  Kuskoquim  with  the  special  object 
of  taking  charge  of  Quienbagamute.  Although 
we  ourselves  have  not  heard  direct  from  you  con¬ 
cerning  this  appointment,  as  yet  still  we  supposed 
that,  as  the  station  i3  to  be  established  as  soon  as 
possible,  we  could  have  had  mail  by  the  same 
opportunity  as  Bro.  Schcechert. 

On  Monday,  March  20,  1893,  Bro.  J.  Schcech¬ 
ert  and  Sister  Lydia  Lebus  were  joined  in  holy 
wedlock,  by  Bro.  J.  H.  Kilbuck,  iu  the  presence 
of'  the  rest  of  the  mission  band,  and  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood.  At  this  time  as  the  missiouaiy 
force  on  the  Kuskoquim  was  in  one  place,  Brother 
and  Sister  Weber  having  come  down  from  Ouga- 
vig,  we  held  bi-monthly  meetings,  or  conferences 
to  "determine  the  work  for  each  two  weeks.  The 
steam-launch  question  was  never  formally  dis 
cussed,  although  the  time  and  the  papers  for  and 
against,  bad  been  set  and  prepared.  Brother 
Schcechert  is  perhaps  the  only  zealous  advocate 
of  the  steam  launch,  the  rest  of  the  missionaries, 
while  acknowledging  the  benefits  of  a  steam 
launch,  consider  the  drawbacks  too  many  to  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  for  this  addition  to  missionary 
care. 

Commending  our  work  anew  to  your  interces¬ 
sions  before  the  throne  of  grace,  we  close  our  re¬ 
port  here  for  the  present. 

Our  requisition  we  purposely  left  until  we  see 
how  many  missionaries  of  ours  will  be  on  this 
river.  Our  mail  will  go  out  by  way  of  bt. 
Michael’s. 

Now,  good-bye,  and  God  continue  to  watch 
over  us,  and  by  His  grace  may  we  all  be  able  to 
go  on  to  the  end  steadfastly. 

In  the  name  of  Bethel  missionaries, 

J.  II.  Kilbuck. 


Kuskokwim  Bay,  July  3,  1S93. 

Thank  God  for  the  happy  end  of  a  long  year  of 
waiting,  my  wife  and  child  are  again  with  me,  and 
now  I  begin  to  feel  as  though  I  were  a  whole  man. 


again.  Bro.  Heinrich  and  Sisters  Heinrich  and 
King  are  a  very  opportune  and  welcome  addition, 
to  our  force.  They  received  a  greeting  from  the 
on-shore  missionaries,  almost  as  soon  as  the  Dora 
anchored  in  the  bay. 

The  boiler  for  the  saw-mill  engine  is  here,  and 
I  hope,  God  helping,  to  be  able  to  report  sometime 
through  the  year,  that  everything,  saw-mill  and 

all,  is  safely  landed  at  Bethel,  about  80  miles  from 
where  we  now  lie. 

Although  there  is  nothing  absolutely  in  the  way 
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of  an  order,  still  1  told  Bro.  Schoechert  that  he 
was  to  return  to  Carmel.  He  is  now  away  after 
his  wife,  to  try  and  catch  the  steamer,  so  that 
he  and  his  wife  can  take  passage  in  her 
to  Nushagak.  Carmel  is  short-handed,  so  this 
step  was  taken,  upon  what  Bro.  Bachman 
had  written  to  me  last  September,  and  upon  what 
Sister  Kilbuek  said  to  me  as  the  idea  of  the  Board. 
It  has  been  so  stormy,  that  unloading  has  now  oc¬ 
cupied  a  week.  I  chartered  the  trader’s  boats 
(three)  to  take  each  a  load  to  the  shore  for  us.  1 
agreed  to  pay  $60  for  this  work, 
ttfgx  war 1  ■■  ■  — 
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With  regardto  Quiahagamute,  we  have  this  to 
report :  A  log  house,  (i.  e.,  the  walls)  21x18, 
already  laid  up  at  an  expense  of  $11.50  for  freight¬ 
ing  from  Bethel,  and  $25  contract  price  for  laying 
up  the  48  logs. 

We  have  lost  so  much  time  from  Bethel  s  sum¬ 
mer  work,  and  have  so  much  stuff  to  transport  to 
Bethel,  that  I  hardly  think  we  can  do  anything 
more  to  the  house.  We  do  not  count  on  doing 
anything  until  next  Spring,  when  we  will  finish 
the  house,  if  possible. 

The  following  will  in  all  likelihood  be  the  dis¬ 
position  of  our  present  force,  for  the  coming  year. 

Brother  and  Sister  Weber  at  Ougavig. 

Sister  King  will  accompany  them  as  companion 
to  Sister  Weber. 

The  rest  of  us  will  remain  at  Bethel. 

The  boys,  George  and  David,  make  a  favorable 
impression,  and  I  have  no  fear  but  that  they  will 
be  useful  to  the  Lord’s  cause.  Iu  all  likelihood 
George  will  go  with  Bro.  Weber  and  David  will 
remain  at  Bethel. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  start  the  school  the 
third  week  in  July,  but  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  it  hardly  seems  likely. 

This  year  we  expect  to  send  mail  out  by  way  of 
St.  Michaels,  to  catch  the  Bear,  who  will  call 
there  the  first  part  of  September. 

Six  loads  of  stuff  have  already  gone  ashore,  and 
the  five  boats  will  be  loaded  (are  being  loaded 
again). 

Likely,  I  will  add  a  few  lines  to  this,  before  the 
steamer  starts.  For  the  present,  good-bye. 

Your  Brother,  J.  H.  Kilbuck. 

Later,  5.35  P.M. — The  boiler  on  board  the 
scow.  Thank  God  and  three  cheers. 


The  Report  of  the  Mission  at  Ougavigamute  on 
the  Kuskoquim. 

Dear  Bro.  Bachman  and  Members  of  the 
Board : 

The  time  is  again  here,  when  we  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  writing  you  a  few  lines,  and  of  giving  you 
a  report  of  how  our  work  is  progressing  spiritually 
and  temporally. 

First  of  all,  we  would  ask  you  to  join  with  us 
in  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  His  con¬ 
tinued  watchful  care  over  us  during  the  past  year. 
Our  own  family  has  been  blessed  with  especial 
good  'health,  and  above  all  do  we  feel  grateful 
that  the  Lord  has  counted  us  worthy  to  be  useful 
in  His  vineyard,  and  has  permitted  us  to  see  some 
fruit  of  our  labors.  Some  months  ago  I  wrote 
you  a  letter  giving  you  a  report  of  the  work  at 
Ougavig  up  to  June  1,  1893,  and  it  was  sent  by 
way  of  Carmel  and  Kodiak.  I  wrote  you  then 
that  the  people  at  Ougavig  were  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare.  Almost  all  the 
people  of  the  village  attended  all  our  services 
regularly,  and  they  observed  the  Sabbath,  and 
from  all  we  could  see  they  lived  moral  lives  and 
quite  a  number  asked  to  join  our  Church  and 
take  Communion.  I  wrote  to  Bro.  Kilbuck  to 
come  up  and  make  us  a  visit  and  we  would  try  to 
organize  a  congregation  here,  which  invitation  he 
accepted.  He  reached  Ougavig  the  last  day  of 
the  old  year,  and  stayed  until  January  3.  But 
just  at  that  time  there  were  three  villages  gathered 
at  Ougavig,  the  people  of  Ougavig  were  having 
their  annual  feast,  and  so  the  attention  of  the 


people  wrs  so  taken  up  on  waiting  on  their  guests 
that  we  thought  best  to  wait  until  some  other  time. 

Meanwhile  I  was  having  native  service  every 
evening,  which  services  were  well  attended.  So 
on  Sunday  I  asked  the  candidates  publicly  for 
their  confession  of  faith.  I  then  confirmed  them 
and  gave  them  the  Communion. 

Now,  about  our  temporal  affairs.  During  the 
Winter  I  had  sixty-five  house  logs  hewed  20  and 
22  feet  long,  also  1,500  feet  of  lumber  sawed,  be¬ 
sides  beams  and  all  other  parts  that  belong  to  a 
house,  hewed,  in  order  to  put  up  a  chapel  and  a 
school-house  at  Ougavig.  As  there  was  a  large 
house  to  finish  at  Bethel,  Bro.  Kilbuck  wished  me 
to  spend  the  Spring  here  at  Bethel  and  help  him 
finish  it.  So  March  16  we  all  left  Ougavig  for 
Bethel,  and  we  reached  Bethel  March  18.  I  was 
very  much  relieved  when  we  got  there,  for  travel¬ 
ing  80  miles  with  Sister  Weber  and  baby  at  that 
time  of  the  year  with  dog  teams  is  not  a  pleasure 
trip.  When  we  were  one  day’s  journey  on  our 
way  we  got  the  news  that  Bro.  Schcechret  had 
arrived  at  Bethel,  and  that  he  and  Sister  Lebus 
were  soon  to  be  married.  If  we  had  received  the 
news  a  day  or  two  sooner  we  would  have  stayed 
at  Ougavig  a  month  longer.  On  March  20  we 
had  conference,  in  which  we  decided  that  I  had 
best  go  back  to  Ougavig  and  keep  the  Easter  ser¬ 
vices  there,  and  also  finish  some  work  that  I  had 
begun,  so  I  left  on  the  23d  and  returned  the  11th 
of  April.  , 

The  Easter  services  were  well  attended.  I  had 
service  each  day  during  the  Passion  Week  and 
also  on  Good  Friday. 

I  did  not  get  to  Bethel  as  soon  as  I  expected, 
on  account  of  sending  my  team  to  Bethel  for 
some  medicine  for  Mr.  Dementoff,  the  Russian 
trader  at  Kolmakoffsky,  and  who  has  since  died. 
For  nearly  three  weeks,  then,  Bro.  Schoochert  and 
I  worked  at  the  new  house,  while  Bro.  Kilbuck 
helped  to  saw  boards.  As  the  accommodations 
for  the  school  are  so  small  here  at  Bethel,  I  offered 
to  bring  the  house  that  I  got  out  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  put  it  up  here ;  so  we  decided  that  I  had 
best  go  to  Ougavig  with  dog  team  and  as  soon  as 
the  ice  should  leave,  raft  it  down. 

I  left  Bethel  for  Ougavig  May  1.  When  reach¬ 
ing  Ougavig  I  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  my 
people ;  they  had  already  left.  They  scatter  out 
iu  the  Spring,  some  on  the  tundra,  some  to  the 
mountain,  to  trap  for  furs.  So  I  could  not  get  any 
help,  and  consequently  I  could  not  get  all  the 
work  done  that  I  wanted  to. 

The  ice  left  the  river  May  20,  and  I  had  no 
help  to  carry  out  the  logs.  I  could  only  take  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  building.  I  made  a  raft  and 
started  down  stream  with  the  one  native  boy,  my 
only  companion  for  three  weeks.  On  June  1 
some  of  our  natives  from  up  the  river  arrived  at 
Bethel  with  a  raft  of  32  hewed  building  logs, 
which  Bro.  Kilbuck  had  ordered.  These  logs 
were  intended  for  Quiuachamute,  but  as  there 
was  not  enough  for  a  building  we  decided  to  let 
Bro.  Schoechert  go  to  Ougavig  and  get  the  logs 
that  I  have  there  and  let  him  take  them  to  Quin- 
achamute,  except  1,000  feet  of  dressed  lumber, 
which  we  will  keep  back  to  help  finish  the  build¬ 
ing  at  Bethel.  Bro.  Schoechert  left  with  natives 
on  the  same  day,  and  as  the  weather  was  very 


calm  and  fair,  he  was  able  to  mate  a  quick-  trip 
and  return  on  the  7th  of  this  month.  All  is  now 
loaded  in  the  boats  ready  to  start  to-day,  June  9. 

Now,  about  the  spread  of  the  work  aud  what 
the  prospects  are.  We  think  that  our  stay  at 
Ougavig  this  last  Winter  was  a  success,  for  these 
reasons :  Bro.  Kilbuck  and  I  were  both  able  to 
keep  native  service  every  Sunday,  whereas  if  we 
had  stayed  at  Bethel  only  the  one  could  have 
kept  services,  aud  we  had  more  people  under  our 
influence.  Although  we  could  not  travel  as 
much  as  we  would  have  liked,  I  made  short 
trips  where  I  would  not  have  to  be  away  more 
than  two  or  three  days.  Nor  were  our  expenses 
much  greater  by  being  divided.  One  drawback 
to  Ougavig  is,  when  the  ice  blocks  up  the  river 
the  waters  get  very  high,  and  the  building  place 
is  not  high  enough.  We  had  such  a  jam  this 
Spring,  and  there  was  16  inches  of  water  in  the 
house,  but  there  was  no  damage  done.  The  na¬ 
tives  say  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  water  gets  so 
high,  but  still  it  is  not  safe  to  be  there  during  that 
time  of  the  year.  I  want  to  build  a  small  house 
at  a  village  about  nine  miles  further  down  the 
river,  where  it  never  overflows,  which  can  be  used 
as  a  chapel,  and  whoever  lives  at  Ougavig  can 
also  live  there  during  the  Spring.  I  am  also 
anxious  to  get  a  branch  station  started  across  the  ( 
tundra.  Bro.  Kilbuck  and  I  think  it  quite  im¬ 
portant.  If  you  think  it  best  to  push  the  work 

we  should  have  at  least  one  extra  brother  to  look 
after  it,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  married 
couple,  for  it  is  too  lonesome  for  one  person.  I 
would  be  willing  to  help  all  I  can  in  the  way  of 
furnishing  material  for  a  house.  The  large  lakes 
can  be  reached  on  the  tundra  by  way  of  a  branch 
river  about  15  miles  below  Bethel. 

Well,  dear  brethren,  I  must  come  to  a  close. 
Please  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  for,  oh  !  this 
is  such  a  precious  work  ;  there  are  so  many  souls 
here  that  are  yet  in  darkness  and  sin.  My  heart 
is  so  burdened  at  times  to  think  there  are  so  many 
that  are  dying  in  their  ignorance  and  sin — the 
harvest  is  surely  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 

Sister  Weber  joins  me  in  sending  greeting  to 
to  you  all. 

Very  affectionately  your  brother, 

Ernst  L.  Weber. 

Report  of  the  Mission  at  Carmel,  Alaska. 

The  Lord  who  is  ever  gracious  and  very  merci¬ 
ful,  has  kept  us  another  year;  and  although  we 
have  been  unworthy  of  His  goodness,  He  has 
remembered  us  still  and  has  supplied  all  our 
wants  and  has  been  our  comfort  in  all  our  trials 
and  difficulties. 

This  Spring  we  had  a  siege  of  sore  throat  or 
quinsy  from  which  almost  every  one  in  the  house 
suffered  more  or  less ;  and  here  also  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  manifest  and  carried  us  safely 
through. 

In  January  I  wrote  you  a  letter  which  went 
overland  to  Katmia  by  some  native  who  went 
sea  otter  hunting.  Whether  you  received  it  I  do 
not  kuow  at  present.  So  I  will  go  in  brief  over 
the  whole  year,  that  nothing  of  importance  may 
be  omitted. 

We  opened  school  on  the  first  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1892,  and  closed  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
1893.  We  taught  191  days  or  9  calendar  months. 
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The  average  daily  attendance  was  23.  At  present  ~ 
we  have  20  children  who  are  boarders.  W^  afe- 
ceived  a  special  blank  from  Dr.  Jacks*mJTor 
quarterly  reports  for  day  scholars  and  for  boarders 
which  we  filled  out  and  sent  with  the  monthly 
reports  to  Dr.  Jackson.  As  he  only  sent  us  5 
blanks  for  quarterly  reports,  I  cannot  send  you 
duplicates  of  the  same. 

You  will  probably  see  from  the  extracts  of  the 
minutes  of  our  mission  conferences  sent  to  you  by  ; 
our  Secretary  more  or  less  of  our  work  and  plans 
of  working. 

Several  of  our  boys  have  received  instructions 
in  carpenter  work  in  which  they  made  good 
progress. 

During  last  Fall  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
Winter  we  built  a  shop  14x27  and  by  12  high, 
which  is  a  warm  and  very  convenient  place  to 
work  and  to  store  building  materials,  tools,  etc. 
We  also  built  a  log  house  18x24  and  by  12  high, 
where  we  cut  store  and  wood  in  Winter;  bidarkas, 
kyacks,  sleds,  etc.,  are  also  stored  here,  and  besides 
the  boys  have  a  place  to  work  and  play  in.  On 
the  back  end  of  this  log  building  we  built  a  small 
addition  also  of  logs  for  a  chicken  house  which 
proved  quite  warm  during  the  last  Winter  and  the 
chickens  did  well. 

We  also  dug  a  well  for  the  school  kitchen 
which  is  18  feet  deep,  and  had  plenty  water  last 
Fall  and  first  part  of  the  Winter,  but  went  dry 
after  that.  A  cellar  was  dug  under  the  new 
house.  The  old  school  room  was  arranged  for 
kitchen,  pantry  and  wash-room.  The  girl’s  room, 
halls  and  other  rooms  were  finished  and  furniture 
made  for  them  and  everything  painted,  oiled  and 
papered  ready  to  be  occupied.  The  old  house 
was  also  repainted  aud  repapered  ;  so  everything 
is  now  in  good  order  and  in  a  finished  condition 
with  the  exception  of  the  spare  room  where  we 
were  short  of  doors ;  it  is  not  papered  and  painted 
but  otherwise  it  is  all  finished.  The  water  from 
the  well  aud  cisterns  can  be  pumped  right  in  the 
kitchen  so  there  is  no  necessity  of  going  outside 
in  stormy  weather.  The  wood  shed  between  the 
old  and  the  new  building  is  always  supplied  with 
fuel  where  it  can  be  gotten  dry  and  sheltered  for 
both  houses.  We  also  have  a  large  garden  in 
cultivation  which  is  in  a  good  condition  and 
yielded  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
lettuce  last  Summer.  It  is  also  enclosed  by  a 
substantial  fence.  We  have  a  wire  fence  which 
encloses  several  acres  of  ground  about  our 
mission,  which  we  extended  more  toward  the  east 

last  Fall  to  give  us  addititional  space.  We  find* 
this  enclosure  very  agreeable  and  convenient,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Summer,  as  it  gives  us  a  little  private 
domain  of  our  own  where  no  one  has  any  right 
except  those  who  are  allowed  there  or  are  taken 
in  for  protection. 

We  have  three  fishing  boats  and  one  row  boat 
which  are  all  in  good  condition,  being  repaired 
and  freshly  painted  and  with  sails  well  fitted. 
Two  of  the  fishing  boats,  the  row  boat  and  two 
kyacks  we  fitted  out  for  fishing  this  Summer. 
We  get  old  nets  gratis  from  the  canneries  and 
mend  them  up  and  hang  them  on  cork  and  lead 
lines  and  tan  them  well.  In  all  we  fixed  about 
250  fathoms  (or  1500  feet)  of  nets  in  length. 
The  depth  of  the  king  salmon  nets  is  18  feet  and 
that  of  the  small  salmon  12  feet. 
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Jacob  and  Daniel  run  one  fishing  boat  and 
Ohl|jb  Hunter  (our  native  man)  and  George  run 
the  other.  Ivan  and  Eddie  the  row  boat  which 
has  only  a  small  net.  They  were  out  this  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  and  caught  25  fish.  I  here 
was  a  small  run  of  fish  yesterday,  Sunday,  so  ol 
course  they  could  not  go  until  this  morning,  so 
they  only  got  a  few  of  the  stragglers  which  came 
on  behind.  We  sell  our  king  salmon  to  the  can¬ 
neries  at  25  cents  a  piece,  of  which  we  pay  the 
boys  10  cents  a  fish,  with  which  money  they  buy 
clothing,  rubber  boots  and  such  things  which  they 
must  have.  In  that  way  the  money  comes  back 
to  us  again,  and  at  the  same  time  they  learn  to 
know  how  much  work  it  takes  to  earn  it,  and 
what  the  things  they  get  cost.  They  also  learn  to 
take  better  care  of  their  things.  We  keep  their 
money  for  them  so  that  not  any  of  it  is  spent  lor 
useless  or  unnecessary  things.  They  are  all  very 
anxious  to  earn  money  and  we  give  them  all  the 
chance  we  can.  For  the  small  salmon  they  get 
no  pay  as  we  cannot  sell  them  to  the  canneries, 
and  besides  we  need  them  to  dry  and  salt  for  our 
own  school  use.  The  ice  lifted  our  fish  wharf  last 
Winter  so  we  had  to  take  it  up  and  rebuild  it  this 
Spring. 

The  past  Winter  was  long,  with  plenty  of  snow, 
followed  by  a  late  and  rainy  Spring  so  that  we 
could  not  plant  our  garden  and  potatoes  until  the 
first  week  in  June.  Many  of  the  mountains  are 
yet  white  with  snow  all  around  us.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  wonderful  how  fast  things  do  grow  when 
they  get  fairly  started.  Our  work  as  planned  for 
the  future  was  to  build  several  small  log  houses 
as  a  start  for  a  civilized  native  village  in  which 
we  will  have  only  such  natives  live  who  belong  to 
our  church  and  are  willing  to  give  up  their 
children  to  us  boarders.  We  will  build  the  houses 
and  they  must  help  as  much  as  possible.  We 
will  furnish  such  house  with  a  stove  and  a  few 
cooking  utensils,  etc.  Then  the  house  will  always 
remain  mission  property  in  which  the  natives  can 
live  as  long  as  they  abide  by  the  rules  we  have 
for  that  purpose.  We  hope  that  by  the  time  our 
boys  are  old  enough  to  have  a  home  of  their  own 
they  will  be  able  to  build  a  house  for  themselves 
at  which  we  will  help  them  as  much  as  is  necessary, 
and  then  the  house  will  be  their  own,  especially  if 
they  remain  faithful  in  helping  us  at  the  work  we 
have  now.  A  beginning  for  such  buildings  was 
already  made  this  past  Winter.  We  have  about 
100  logs  cut,  a  few  of  which  are  also  hewn.  We 
hope  this  plan  of  work  may  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Lord’s  will  and  that  His  blessing  may  rest 
upon  it.  Our  people  seem  quite  energetic  about 
it  and  we  hope  they  may  soon  enjoy  a  more  com¬ 
fortable  home  than  their  wretched  ground  huts 
afford,  for  they  are  regular  disease  breeders. 

Last  Fall  a  number  of  missionary  trips  were 
made  by  Brother  Schoechert  and  Mrs.  Wolff, 
which  were  all  more  or  less  encouraging,  and  we 
hope  that  some  of  the  good  seed  sown  may  have 
found  lodging  in  some  of  the  hearts  and  may  in 
the  Lords  good  time  bring  forth  some  fruit. 
Thanksgiving  day  is  always  observed  at  Carmel, 
and  proves  a  happy  day  for  those  natives  who 
have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  it.  A  few  days 
previous  generally  a  special  effort  is  made  to  get 
as  much  game  as  possible,  and  thns  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  soup  is  cooked  and  served  with  the  game. 


I  his  generous  feast  the  natives  seem  to  enjoy  and 
grasp  much  more  readily  than  the  spiritual  food 
supplied  by  the  Word  of  God;  but  we  pray  that 
the  time  may  soon  come  when  they  will  be  re¬ 
newed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind. 

Christmas  proved  another  time  of  blessing  for 
us  and  our  people.  Some  time  before  this  happy 
event  took  place,  the  children  learned  songs  and 
recitations  relating  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  which 
made  the  Christmas  Eve  celebration  very  interest¬ 
ing  aud  agreeable  to  all  present.  Our  new  chapel 
was  neatly  decorated  with  festooning  and  a  large 
tree  well  lighted  with  candles  and  heavily  loaded 
with  gifts  for  the  school  children  and  their  parents. 
The  house  was  crowded  with  people  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  very  much  to  see  some  of  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  take  part  in  this  festal  service.  Christmas 
has  many  happy  anticipations  for  old  and  young 
long  before  the  time  comes.  It  seems  to  have  a 
drawing  feature  in  it  which  we  hope  will  eventu¬ 
ally  prove  to  be  the  birth  of  Christ  into  their 
hearts. 

Our  services  on  Sunday  are  kept  as  follows :  Eng¬ 
lish  service  in  the  morning  at  10.30  o’clock,  which 
we  generally  open  with  the  litany,  the  children 
joining  heartily  in  the  responses  and  singing. 
During  the  sermon,  or  rather  talk,  they  are  very 
attentive  and  listen  eagerly  to  catch  every  word, 
which  often  assists  me  very  much  in  keeping  the 
service.  In  the  afternoon  we  have  Sunday-school 
at  2  o’clock.  This  is  opened  with  a  hymn  and 
prayer ;  then  follows  the  reading  of  the  lesson  in 
which  every  alternate  verse  is  read  by  the  scholars. 
After  the  singing  of  another  hymn  the  audience  is 
divided  into  classes.  While  Bro.  Schoechert  was 
with  us,  he  taught  the  boys,  Sister  Emma  the 
girls,  and  Aunt  Mary  the  little  children ;  they  are 
taught  in  English,  each  child  who  can  read  some 
having  its  own  Bible  or  Testament.  Bro.  Wolff 
taught  the  native  men  and  Sister  Wolff1  the  native 
women  in  their  language  with  the  assistance  of 
several  of  our  older  scholars  to  help  as  inter¬ 
preters.  Since  Bro.  Schoechert  went  to  Bethel 
(on  the  20th  of  February)  Sister  Wolff  has  the 
men  and  women  together  and  Bro.  Wolff  keeps 
the  boys.  After  the  children  have  received  a  half 
hour  of  instruction  the  school  is  called  together 
again  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  in¬ 
structed  in  native,  their  instruction  continuing  for 
an  hour  or  longer.  Each  class  is  taught  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  room  in  the  house  so  there  is  no  disturbance, 
and  one  tap  of  the  big  bell  recalls  them  to  the 
school  room  for  the  closing  exercises.  All,  old 
and  young  are  very  much  interested  in  the  Biblo 
lessons.  With  the  older  people  it  is  especially  in¬ 
teresting  however,  for  they  apply  things  at  once  to 
every  day  occurrences  and  thus  bring  out  all  sorts  of 
grievances  which  have  puzzled,  or  in  any  way  been 
a  burden  upon  their  hearts.  They  give  expres¬ 
sions  to  their  feelings  thus  quite  freely,  often  ex¬ 
pressing  a  sincere  desire  to  do  God’s  will  and  be 
good,  lamenting  that  the  evil  always  returns 
again.  We  can  however  see  a  great  change  in 
those  people  who  have  been  living  with  us  and  at¬ 
tending  the  services  regularly. 

Every  evening  about  7  o’ctock  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  calls  all  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  all 
others  who  may  want  to  come,  together  in  our 
chapel  for  evening  prayers.  We  sing  a  hymn 
from  the  new  Offices  of  Worship  or  from  the 
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liospel  Hymns,  then  a  passage  of  Scripture  is 
read,  followed  by  a  prayer,  a  closing  hymn. 
These  evening  gatherings  are  very  seldom  omitted, 
and  although  they  are  very  simply  conducted  they 
have  proved  a  great  blessing  to  us,  for  it  is  only 
at  the  throne  of  grace  we  can  get  that  strength 
and  refreshing  for  the  soul  that  we  have  so  much 
need  of  after  each  day’s  trials  and  cares.  It  is  to 
the  soul  what  a  good  meal  is  to  the  tired  body. 

Several  of  our  older  boys  expressed  a  desire  to 
live  a  Christian  life  and  to  join  our  Church. 
Catechetical  instruction  has  been  given  to  five 
children  during  the  Winter  and  Spring. 

During  the  Winter  quite  a  number  of  natives 
attended  the  morning  service  and  Sunday-school 
m  the  afternoon,  but  by  Spring  the  most  of  them 
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I  dropped  off1  again,  some  because  of  persecution  and 
others  through  indifference.  Those  who  are  more 
sincere  however  thank  us  heartily  for  whatever  we 
can  make  plain  to  them  of  truth. 

In  January  I  made  a  missionary  trip  to  the 
Togiak  River  and  to  the  villages  between  here  and 
there.  I  had  a  very  friendly  reception  and  they 
treated  me  with  all  the  hospitality  they  possibly 
could.  I  visited  all  the  villages  on  the  Togiak 
River  and  entered  every  hut,  endeavoring  by  the 
Spirit  s  help  to  scatter  crumbs  from  the  Bread  of 

Life  into  each  one  of  those  dark  homes.  Many 
listened  very  eagerly  and  expressed  their  gratitude. 
The  people  all  along  the  river  are  anxious  to  have 
us  come  and  live  with  them  that  we  may  tell  them 
more  about  the  Gospel.  They  are  also  anxious  to 
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have  us  to  open  a  school  for  their  children,  and 
tKaiyfts  soon  as  possible.  As  I  wrote  you  fully 
abotft  it  on  my  return  from  the  trip,  by  the  mail 
in  January  and  sent  you  a  plan,  etc.,  I  will  not 
say  anything  more  now.  I  only  hope  some  de¬ 
cisive  step  can  soon  be  taken  to  gratify  their  de¬ 
sires.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  word  came  from 
there  again  “are  you  coming  to  build  soon  ?” 

The  goods  from  Bethlehem  arrived  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  we  appreciate  very  much  the  many  valua¬ 
ble  gifts  for  us  personally  and  for  the  mission,  and 
we  herewith  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
Board  who  directed  these  matters,  as  also  to  those 
who  donated,  worked,  packed  and  shipped  the 
goods  or  who  were  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
good  work  in  the  way  of  committees  or  otherwise. 

I  fear  I  have  wearied  you  with  my  lengthy  re¬ 
port,  and  therefore  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
the  uninteresting  and  disconnected  way  in  which 
it  is  writteu.  Dear  Brethren,  we  know  that  your 
prayers  go  up  constantly  to  the  throne  of  grace 
for  us  and  our  work  and  we  thank  you  for  this 
kind  rememberance  to  our  Heavenly  Father  and 
would  pray  you  to  continue  these  intercessions  for 
we  are  very  needy  of  them. 

With  kindest  regards  from  us  all,  I  remain 
Your  friend  and  brother, 

F.  E.  Wolff. 
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Contributions  for  the  Alaska  Mission,  from 
August  1,  1892,  to  August  1. 1893. 


Bethanv . 

27 

New  York,  German,. 

5 

00 

Bethlehem . 

83 

Northfield . 

9 

86 

Brooklyn . 

20 

00 

Oakland . 

1 

00 

Canaan . 

00 

5 

00 

Edgewater . 

32 

Phila,  1st  Church... 

80 

17 

Casselton . 

3 

25 

Phila.,  2d  Church  ... 

46 

00 

Chaska . 

00 

Phila  ,  6th  Church.. 

30 

64 

Coopersburg . 

2 

00 

Riverside . 

6 

00 

Egg  Harbor . 

7 

00 

Schoeneck  . 

7 

25 

Elim . 

42 

6 

50 

Elizabeth . 

50 

South  Bethlehem . 

10 

00 

Ephraim  . 

5 

00 

Sturgeon  Bay . 

10 

00 

Fort  Howard . 

6 

00 

Unionville . 

42 

25 

Fry’s  Valley . 

75 

Utica . 

82 

25 

Gnadenhutten . 

...  33 

00 

Watertown . 

24 

15 

Giffords' . 

10 

33 

London . 

1 

88 

Goshen . 

00 

West  Salem,  German 

6 

00 

Grace  Hill . 

4 

75 

Windsor . 

4 

40 

Greenbay . 

5 

00 

Zoar . 

8 

75 

IIe:tor  . 

1 

42 

Ohio  Missionary  So- 

Hope . 

32 

ciety . 

25 

00 

Hopedale .  . 

1 

75 

Salem,  N.  C . 

86 

60 

Lake  Mills . 

8 

25 

Friedberg,  N.  C . 

15 

00 

Lancaster  . 

50 

00 

Ramona  Mission . 

3 

50 

Lebanon . 

50 

Scattering . 

254 

75 

Lititz . 

91 

Mrs.  Kilbuck  Sale  of 

Macedonia . 

3 

25 

photographs . 

95 

50 

5 

50 

Nazareth . 

...  29 

06 

$1 

,769 

53 

New  Dor]) . 

..  72 

92 

SUMMARY 

OF  THE  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE 
ALASKA  MISSION,  DURING  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR, 
FROM  AUGUST  1,  1892  TO  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

Receipts. 

From  collections  and  donations,  the  IT.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  the  IT.  S.  Census 
Bureau,  and  from  the  funds  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Heathen . $12204  48 


Berea . $ 

Bethany . 

Bethlehem . 

Brooklyn . 

f  Bethesda . 

Canaan .  . 

i  Canal  Dover  . 

Castleton  Corners . 

Casselton . 

Centralia . 

Chaska . 

Coopersburg . 

Ebenezer . 

Easton . 

Edgewater . 

'  Egg  Harbor . 

•  Elim . 

Elizabeth..., . 

Emmaus . 

I  Ephraim . 

'  Fort  Howard . 

i  Freedom . 

Fry’s  Valley . 

1  Gerah . 

Gnadenhuetten . 

j  Goshen . 

|  Graceham . 

Gracehill . 

j  Greenbay . 

•  Harmony . 

,  Hebron  . 

Hector . 

Hope . 

j  Hopedale . 

,  Ixonia . 

1  Lake  Mills . 

1  Laketown . 

1  Lancaster,  Pa . 

(  Lancaster,  Kansas  ... 

Lebanon . 

f  Lititz .  . 

(  Macedonia . 

.  London  . 


14  74 

Mamie.: . 

20 

00 

5  77 

Nazareth . 

238 

04 

826  86 

New  Dorp . 

62 

94 

60  07 

North  Salem . 

New  York,  English.. 

40 

55 

25  00 

New  York,  German.. 

1 

25 

26  45 

Palmyra . 

19 

00 

6  20 

Philadelphia,  First... 

166 

31 

6  50 

Philadelphia,  Second 

10 

00 

Philadelphia,  Third. 

11 

16 

13  20 

Philadelphia,  Fifth.. 

30 

70 

25  00 

Port  Washington . 

Riverside . 

8 

00 

Schoeneck . 

24 

83 

2  00 

Sharon . 

20 

00 

15  00 

South  Bethlehem . 

9  20 

Sturgeon  Bay . 

23 

25 

25  00 

Uhrichsville . 

11 

00 

22  88 

Unionville . 

27 

25 

5  00 

Watertown . 

16 

25 

West  Salem,  English 

2 

00 

54  00 

West  Salem,  German 

10 

09 

24  40 

Windsor . 

20 

00 

5  00 

York . • 

1 

50 

5  00 

Zoar . 

13 

40 

11  07 

New  Westfield . 

15 

75 

Rockfield . 

20 

00 

8  00 

Mt.  Carmel,  Kansas.. 

9 

20 

8  00 

Salem,  N.  C . 

315 

00 

172  04 

Bequest  of  Miss  I. 

Stauber,  Salem . 

100 

00 

Ohio  Miss.  Society... 

75 

00 

78  33 

Friends  in  England. 

319 

65 

5  72 

Friends  in  Germany. 

10 

00 

112  07 

West  Indies . 

10 

00 

12  00 

Scattering,  and  An- 

7  45 

onymous . 

200 

30 

ICO  00 

Sundry  credits . 

40 

27 

5  00 

| 

$3589  66 

CONTRIBUTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  ALASKA  BOAT 
FUND  FROM  AUGUST  1,  1891  TO  AUGUST  1,  1893. 
TWO  YEARS. 

Berea..  . $  5  50  I  New  York,  English.  106  12 


Expenditures, 


For  Bethel  and  Stations  on  the  Kuskoquim .  8436  54 

For  Carmel .  2707  69 

For  Sundry  General  Expenses . . .  1060  25 


$12,204  4S 

- 
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BETHLEHEM,  PA,,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1893. 
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List  of  Supplies  for  the  Alaska  Mission. 

FROM  AUGUST  1,  1892,  TO  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

The  Committee  on  Supplies  thankfully  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  receipt  of  numerous  packages  for  our 
Missions  in  Alaska,  as  follows  : 

Two  packages  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Stout,  of  Audenried,  Pa. 

One  box  of  books  (medical  works)  from  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Eberman,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Package  from  “  Busy  Workers”  and  King’s  Daughters, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Package  from  “  The  Cup  of  Loving  Service  ”  Band  of 
King’s  Daughters,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Package  from  Junior  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Package  from  Silver  Cross  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Package  from  Young  Ladies’  Bible  Class,  Laurel  Street 
Chapel,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Packages  of  Sunday  School  Lesson  Pictures,  etc.,  from 
West  Bethlehem,  Laurel  Street,  and  Central  Sunday 
Schools,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Package  from  Unami  Club,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Forty-four  packages  from  friends  in  the  Bethleliems. 

A  large  lot  of  clothing  for  the  Mission-schools,  made  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Bethlehem  congregation. 

A  lot  of  bedding  and  clothing,  made  by  the  sisters  of  Gos¬ 
hen  and  Castleton,  North  Dakota,  per  the  Rev.  E.  Lehman. 


Berea 


A  lot  of  clothing,  made  lor  the  schools  by  tiie  ladies  and 
friends  of  the  Coopersburg  congregation,  per  Eev.  C. 
Eornig. 

A  lot  of  clothing  made  by  the  ladies  of  Emmaus  con¬ 
gregation,  per  Eev.  P.  F.  Eommel. 

A  barrel  of  Mission  Supplies  from  the  Lancaster  con¬ 
gregation,  per  Eev.  J.  Max  Hark. 

Two  Packages  Mission  Supplies  from  “Sun  Shine” 
Circle,  Miss  Naomi  Eberman,  Sec.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

A  large  lot  ol  clothing  made  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Lancaster  Congregation. 

A  box  Mission  Supplies  from  the  Ladies’  Missionary 
Society,  per  Mrs.  S.  A.  Keller,  Gnadenhutten,  Ohio. 

One  Package  from  Miss  Eradlev,  Castleton  Corners, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

One  box  Mission  Supplies  from  congregation  and 
friends,  Castleton  Corners,  Clias.  Eberman,  Sec. 

A  large  lot  of  clothing  for  the  school  children,  made  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Alaska  Missionary  Society,  Lititz,  Pa., 
per  Mrs.  Chas.  Moencli. 

One  tierce  and  one  large  box  Mission  Supplies,  Lititz, 
per.  Mrs.  C.  Moencli. 

One  box  Mission  Supplies  from  children  and  friends  at 
Lititz,  per  Mrs.  Moencli. 

One  box  Mission  Supplies  from  Linden  Hall  Semi¬ 
nary. 

Two  Packages  from  Eev.  Christian  Weber,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Four  pair  large  wood  Skees  or  Snow-shoes,  such  as  are 
used  by  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  North  West,  shipped 
direct  from  Northfield  to  San  Francisco,  the  gift  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  of  Northfield  Congregation,  per  Eev. 
Christian  Weber. 

One  box  from  Dr.  Geo.  de  Schweinitz,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

One  box  from  Bethany  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

One  box  for  Miss  P.  C.  King,  from  First  Church, 
Pliila.  ’ 

Two  boxes  and  one  barrel  Mission  Supplies  and  a  large 
lot  of  Clothing  made  for  the  school  children  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Second  Church,  per  Eev.  E.  S.  Wolle. 

Several  boxes  from  Piiila.  (no  names  given). 

Six  boxes  Mission  Supplies  from  the  Nazareth  congre¬ 
gation. 

One  bale  Comfortables  lrom  the  Nazareth  congregation, 
per  Eev.  Paul  de  Schweinitz. 

A  letter  enclosing  five  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a 
pair  of  blankets  for  Miss  M.  J.  Mack.  (No  signature). 
Nazareth. 

Eight  packages  from  Mrs.  Eugene  Leibert,  Nazareth, 
Pa. 


One  package  from  Mr.  James  Leibert,  Scranton,  Pa. 

A  roll  of  carpet  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  Schoeneck 
congregation. 

A  package  from  Schoeneck  Sunday-school. 

A  package  from  Schoeneck  congregation. 

A  large  lot  of  clothing  for  the  school  children  made  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Schoeneck  congregation,  per  Eev.  Geo. 
F.  Bahnson. 


One  breech-loading  gun,  gun  tools  and  extra  parts  for 

repairs,  ammunition  in  3  packages,  one  gallon  extra  fine  oil 
for  gun  cleaning  from  Mr.  Granville  Henry,  Schoeneck, 

JL  (I. 

One  box  from  Eiverside,  N.  J„  from  Mr.  Otto  Detterer. 
A  roll  of  carpet  from  the  ladies  of  the  New  York 
English  congregation,  per  Eev.  E.  T.  Kluge. 

A  package  from  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters,  New  York 
English  congregation. 

A  lot  of  clothing  for  the  schools  made  by  the  Sisters  of 
JNew  York  English  congregation. 

A  box  from  Hopedale,  Pa. 

.  A  box  from  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters,  per  Miss  Har¬ 
riet  J.  Eaton,  Hartford,  Conn. 

One  box  from  a  lady  in  Holland,  per  Bro.  Kleinschmidt, 
Zeist,  care  Eev.  Aug.  Sclniltze. 

A  large  lot  of  clothing  for  the  school  children  made  by 
the  ladies  of  the  York  congregation,  tier  Eev.  J.  S 
Blum. 


•  ^  1,?t  */•  .LeinS  tlone  by  “  Helping  Hands  So¬ 

ciety,  Miss  Carrie  Werner,  Pres.,  New  York  German 


Some  of  our  congregations  sent  their  gifts  di- 
rect  to  San  IH  ran  cisco ;  of  these  we  have  no  record. 

^  i  * 


room  without  giving  the  names  of  tk/t*mf 
Exact  lists  of  those  whose  names  weJhaW'were 
given  m  regular  Invoices  of  each  box,  to  our 
missionaries. 

Soc!efcy  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
Christian  courtesy  of  our  townsmen  \V.  S.  Spier 
Esq.,  Assistant  Gem  Freight  Agt.,  Lehigh  villey 
R.E.  and  by  our  Brethren  James  Maynes  and 
)V“;  Frederick,  whose  hearts  are  in  this  work 
for  the  Master.  Your  Brethren, 

Bobt.  de  Schweinitz, 

J .  Samuel  Krause, 
Joseph  H.  Traeger. 

= ttt== 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


A  Letter  from  Bro,  J.  H.  Schoechert. 

Quinehahamute,  Kuskokwim  Eiver,  June  IS,  1893. 

In  my  last  letter  from  Carmel,  written  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February  I  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  your  letters  of  June  and  July  4,  1892.  I  also 
mentioned  my  proceeding  to  Bethel  getting  mar¬ 
ried  and  expecting  to  be  here  to  receive  the  goods. 
This  has  been  done  and  now  belongs  to  the  past. 
While  at  Bethel  some  few  months,  there  being 
then  three  men  there,  Bro.  Kilbuck,  Bro.  Weber, 
and  I,  we  turned  our  hands  to  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  place  which  were  improved  considerable  ; 
yet  the  station  lacks  much.  As  we  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  divide  into  two  households,  but  had 
one  general  kitchen  and  family  table,  and  had  all 
things  in  common,  so  much  more  work  could  be 
accomplished.  The  first  few  weeks,  sleighing  still 
being  good,  the  Brethren  Weber  and  Kilbuck 
went  on  trips. 

Palm  Sunday  and  the  Passion  Week  services  at 
Bethel  were  fairly  well  attended.  Bro.  Weber  was 
at  Ougavig  at  the  time. 

At  Easter  the  house  was  filled,  and  eighteen 
came  forward  and  were  received  into  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Church  by  Bro.  Kilbuck,  as  having 
accepted  Jesus  Christ,  depending  upon  His  grace 
and  mercy,  to  be  true  followers  of  His. 

After  Easter  we  vigorously  set  to  work  to  put 
that  building,  erected  nearly  two  years  ago,  into 
good  condition  for  school  and  chapel  purposes  and 
as  a  teacher’s  dwelling.  Its  size  is  20x30  feet. 
The  lower  floor  is  for  school  and  chapel,  taking 
oft'  only  enough  for  stair  aud  hall.  Up-stairs  Miss 
Mack  has  a  nice,  large  and  convenient  room, 
12x17.  She  is  just  the  person  for  the  work,  and 
is  doing  splendidly.  Some  few  days  before  we  set 
sail  for  here  Bro.  Weber,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Ougavig,  offered  to  give  to  Quiuchahamute 
a  building  he  had  prepared  in  the  rough  there. 
He  brought  some  of  the  lumber  along.  So  three 
natives  and  I  went  to  Ougavig  and  got  the  fifty- 
five  logs,  which  are  now  being  put  up  here  in  the 
place  selected  by  Bishop  Bachman  aud  the  Breth¬ 
ren  Kilbuck,  Weber  and  Schoechert. 

The  building  is  just  half  finished,  its  size  being 
19x22.  If  the  vessel  stays  out  four  to  five  days 
more,  it  will  be  complete  with  the  exception  of 
putting  on  a  roof,  for  which  we  must  wait  for 
lumber.  The  workmen  camp  right  here,  whilst 
our  lodging-place  is  the  scow. 

The  building  place  is  good,  the  channels  of  the 
creek,  or  river,  as  it  may  be  called  with  right,  are 
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suitable. 

A  pice,  large  patch  lias  been  staked  off  for  the 
nmprjUMi.  Several  of  the  natives  intend  to  move 
clo$?r.  One  Adam  Dodge  who  traveled  with  me 
last  Winter,  and  was  baptized  at  Carmel  by  Bro. 
Wolff  last  Spring,  has  brought  his  building  mate¬ 
rial  already.  He  comes  from  Samuel  Miller’s 
village.  Samuel  returned  to  Carmel. 

A  few  hours  ago  Bro.  Ivilbuck  addressed  the 
natives  in  the  kashima.  The  most  were  attentive, 

yet  several  indifferent.  They  all  seem  to  be  glad 
that  a  mission  is  being  established.  Yet  we  can 
not  tell  how  they  will  hear  of  the  love  of  God  and 
of  the  precious  Name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  free 
grace  and  salvation  through  Him,  and  Him  only. 

We  know  not  who  and  what  is  coming,  and  we 
know  not  what  the  future  will  bring;  but  we  trust 
ourselves  in  the  care  of  Him  Who  careth  for  His 
own  and  Who  ruleth  all  things  well. 

Asking  your  special  prayers  upon  this  place 
and  whoever  is  called  to  go  here,  with  affectionate 
greetings,  Your  Brother, 

J.  H.  Schofchebt. 

IN  DARKEST  AMERICA. 

[From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  Brethren  (Moravians) 
on  their  missions  in  North  western  Alaska.] 

Rev.  J.  II.  Ivilbuck,  located  at  Bethel,  Alaska, 
writes  thus  concerning  the  death  of  Bro.  Hooker, 
a  native  helper,  wdio  had  been  insane,  but  was  on 
the  road  to  recovery  : 

“On  the  day  before  Easter,  all  took  a  sweat-bath,  includ¬ 
ing  Hooker.  After  the  bath,  the  “Mountain-boy”  and 
another  young  man,  also  quite  crazy,  said  that  the  sick 
man  was  now  quite  prepared  to  leave  them.  He  was  a 
saved  man  and  would  go  to  heaven.  With  this  they  led 
Bro.  Hooker  out,  without  any  clothing,  and  commanded 
the  rest  to  follow.  They  went  quite  a  distance  from  the 
village,  when  the  two  men  ordered  the  people  to  stand 
still  and  shut  their  eyes  and  bow  their  heads,  while  the 
three  would  go  farther  on.  What  happened  my  informer 
could  not  say,  but  suddenly  there  was  a  howl,  a  shriek, 
and  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  Hooker  surrounded 
by  dogs,  who  were  literally  tearing  him  to  pieces.  He 
said  he  was  so  paralyzed  with  horror,  that  he  stood  rooted 
to  the  spot,  unable  to  move  or  yell.  In  agony  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  stopped  his  ears,  but  to  this  day  he  could  see 
that  horrible  sight  and  hear  his  brother’s  shrieks,  and  the 
growls  of  the  dogs.  Such  was  the  sad  end  of  Bro. 
Hooker.” 

From  Mrs.  Kilbuck’s  report  we  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts,  showing  their  savage  customs  : 

“There  are  times  when  we  are  almost  overwhelmed  by 
the  sight  of  so  much  misery  of  body  and  soul.  It  is  hard, 
when  we  are  working  to  bring  light  to  the  benighted  morals 
of  these  people,  to  hear  of  such  deeds  as  the  following:  1 

Last  spring  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  an  old  woman  was 
|  cut  up  into  small  pieces  by  a  man  who  supposed  he  had 
lost  his  children  through  her  witchery.  Some  time  ago 
i  i  Q^te  a  prominent  native  brought  an  aunt  down  here.  She 
wTas  insane,  and  he  was  her  only  living  relative.  This  man 
tried  to  leave  her  among  strangers,  and  tried  to  bribe  them 
to  kill  her.  He  was  finally  compelled  to  take  her  back  to 
his  home.  We  heard  the  other  day  that  he  deliberately 
froze  her  to  death. 

“They  sometimes  club  to  death  and  burn  with  oil  a 
“shaman”  or  “witch”  who  is  suspected  of  killing  too  many 


innocent  people.  A  case  of  this  kind  we  know  of,  for  the 
witch  was  an  old  woman  that  we  had  with  us  a  part  of  one 
winter  when  she  was  sick.  They  said  she  had  killed  sev¬ 
eral  children,  which  had  enraged  the  whole  village,  and 
her  own  husband  clubbed  her  to  death,  severed  all  her  joints 
and  burned  her  with  oil.  Such  dreadful  deeds  as  these 
are  shocking  to  us.  If  we  say  anything  to  them  they  may 
say  ‘it  is  wrong,’  but  they  also  excuse  themselves  by  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  their  custom,  and  that  others  have  done  it 
before  them. 

“They  commit  other  crimes  which  no  one  of  them  seems 
to  recognize  as  such;  such  as  killing  off  unwelcome  infants, 
especially  girls,  and  also  old  and  helpless  persons.  If  they 
do  not  kill  them  outright  they  care  for  them  so  poorly  that 
they  live  their  last  days  in  hunger  and  wretchedness,  and 
eventually  die  of  neglect  and  misery.” 

Of  the  condition  of  their  people  morally,  we 
gather  the  following,  also  from  the  report  of  Mrs, 
Ivilbuck  : 

“One  of  the  greatest  evils  we  have  to  contend  with  is 
immorality.  It  is  so  common  amongst  our  people  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  made  to  realize  the  enormity  of  the 
evil.  The  very  best  of  them  are  not  exempt  from  this  sin, 
and  the  young  are  led  into  it  with  no  thought  of  wrong. 

“I  fully  believe  that  some  of  these  women  have  ten  or 
twelve  husbands  before  they  settle  down,  and  even  when 
they  have  children  and  are  old  enough  to  be  steady  they 
think  nothing  of  leaving  their  husband  and  taking  some 
one  else.  Some,  of  course,  are  worse  than  others,  while 
there  are  with  them,  as  amongst  any  people,  what  would 
be  called  outcasts.  The  men  as  a  rule  leave  the  children 
with  the  mother,  yet  I  know  of  cases  where  the  children 
were  divided — the  father  probably  taking  one  boy  and 
leaving  the  rest  with  their  mother.  My  heart  aches  for 
the  girls  of  our  part  of  Alaska.  They  are  made  perfect 
prostitutes  by  their  parents  from  the  time  they  arc  nine  or 
ten  years  old  until  that  parent  dies. 

“They  are  given  to  one  man  who  is  expected  to  trap  and 
fish  for  the  father.  If  he  is  lazy,  or  if  he  will  not  give  up 
all  his  time  or  his  furs  to  her  father,  he  is  chased  away  and 
some  one  else  put  in  his  place  and  the  poor  girl  can  not 
even  leave  and  go  with  him;  no  matter  how  much  they 
may  care  for  each  other,  they  must  part.  In  this  way 
there  are  constant  changes,  and  it  is  hard  to  change  their 
minds  on  the  subject.  The  parents  count  on  the  gain  their 
daughters  will  bring,  while  sons  will  leave  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  of  a  marriageable  age  to  serve  the  parents  of  the 
girl  they  take  as  a  wife. 

“No  wonder  the  girls  become  careless  and  untrue  to  their  j 

companions,  and  it  is  not  a  surprise  that  the  young  men  j 
should  tire  of  the  demanding  and  exacting  ways  of  their 
father-in-law,  and  seek  an  easier  lot,  or  as  many  of  them 
do,  become  loafers,  only  staying  at  one  village  until  their 
welcome  runs  out,  and  then  tramping  on  to  the  next  stop 
ping  place. 

“I  think  there  is  more  true  virtue  in  the  men  than  in  the 
women,  but  I  again  would  plead  the  helplessness  of  the 
women  to  better  their  state. 

“These  things  are  very  depressing  upon  us,  for  it  makes 
us  feel  that  we  are  making  but  a  small  impression.  At 
such  times  we  realize  the  value  of  our  Lord,  for  without 
Him  we  would  have  given  up  long  ago.  But  with  such  a 
leader,  we  can  go  on,  however  trying  the  way  may  be.  It 
is  by  His  grace  that  we  can  sendthese  news  of  our  workj- 
and  to  Him  be  all  honor  and  the  glory.  We  would  indeed 
be  as  John  the  Baptist,  only  ‘a  voice,’  proclaiming  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  God,  as  worked  out  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Help  us  then  by  your  prayers,  that  we  may  lia,ve  humble 
hearts,  filled  with  patience  and  wisdom  from  on  jugh.’’ 


the  morayian. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  OCTOBER  4,  1893. 

Medical  Missionary.— The  churches  will  be 
gratified  to  learn,  that  on  October  2,  Bro.  Herman 
Komig,  a  brother  of  Sister  Kilbuck,  entered  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  to 
•pursue  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  service  as 
a  medical  missionary  of  our  Church.  We  hope 
that  new  interest  in  this  important  branch  of  mis¬ 
sion  activity  will  be  awakened  throughout  the 
Province,  and  that  liberal  contributions  for  this 
object  will  be  received  from  the  churches. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


Extracts  from  a  Letter  written  by  Bro.  F.  E.  Wolff. 

We  have  had  a  cold  and  wet  Summer,  and  our 
vegetables  in  the  garden  are  somewhat  backward  ; 
we  hope,  however,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  Sum- 
mer  may  be  warmer.  We  are  especially  anxious 
that  our  potatoes  should  turn  out  well,  as  we  did 
not  get  any  from  San  Francisco.  I  think  we  will 
be  all  right  however,  for  we  expect  about  ten 
bushels  from  our  garden  if  the  weather  is  in  any 
way  favorable.  Our  cabbage  looks  well  this  year, 
and  that  will  help  us  also. 

About  two  weeks  ago  our  old  native  man,  Henry 
Davis,  died.  He  and  his  family  had  been  living 
with  us  for  nearly  two  years,  and  he  and  his 
whole  house  were  baptized  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  They  have  continuously  received  instruction 
in  the  word  of  God,  and  tried  hard  to  do  what  is 
right,  in  accordance  with  what  they  had  learned. 
The  old  people  found  it  hard  at  times  to  give  up 
their  heathen  ways  and  beliefs,  in  which  they  had 
grown  old.  The  old  man  often  felt  very  uneasy 
and  troubled  when  some  truths  of  the  word  of 
God  were  brought  home  to  him.  He  had  been 
sick  since  Spring.  We  did  for  him  all  we  could, 
but  his  time  had  come.  He  said  shortly  before 
he  died  that  he  thought  Jesus  would  soon  come 
for  him.  A  few  days  afterward  he  quietly  fell 
asleep,  and  we  believe  that  his  soul  is  now  at  rest 
with  Jesus. 

Their  son  Eddie  has  also  been  sick  for  more 
than  a  month,  but  he  seems  to  be  improving  now. 
.He  began  with  headache  and  loss  of  appetite. 
There  was  no  energy  in  him,  and  no  medicine 
seemed  to  help  him.  Then  one  evening  his  nose 
began  to  bleed  at  about  9  o’clock  and  it  kept  on 
bleeding  until  4  o’clock  in  the  morning.  About 
twenty-four  hours  or  so  after  that  it  began  to  bleed 
again,  and  bled  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  I 
was  quite  at  a  loss,  for  no  medicine  would  stop  it, 
the  poor  boy  became  so  weak  and  pale  that  I  felt 
very  much  worried  about  him.  And,  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  in  about  a  day  and  a  half  afterward  it  began 
to  bleed  again  profusely.  I  tried  everything  that 
our  books  said  would  effect  a  stoppage,  and  finally 
succeeded  with  a  solution  of  alum.  Soon  after 
that  he  got  severe  backache  along  the  spine,  and 
almost  lost  his  hearing.  I  first  gave  him  medi- 
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MOUNTAIN  BOY. 

MOUNTAIN  BOY  is  a  chief  among  the  Eskimos  of 
Alaska.  His  home  is  at  a  village  several  miles 
above  our  station  Bethel  in  the  Kuskokwim  Valley.  Now  he 
is  trying  to  do  right  and  to  lead  his  people  in  right  ways, 
but  not  long  ago  he  was  leading  them  into  mischief,  and  in 
1890  it  became  all  the  more  serious  because  poor  Mountain 
Boy  was  quite  crazy  and  there  was  no  knowing  what  he 
would  tell  them  to  do. 

He  had  then  a  brother  named  Hooker,  a  simple,  earnest, 
faithful  fellow,  who  had  learnt  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
for  His  sake  to  love  everyone  around  him.  Hooker  became 
a  very  useful  native  helper  to  our  missionaries,  and  a  great 
blessing  to  his  countrymen.  But  he  came  to  a  very  sad 
end,  for  Satan,  always  malicious  and  cruel,  stirred  up  his 
brother,  Mountain  Boy,  to  destroy  him. 

This  is.  how  it  happened.  In  the  village  where  these 
two  men  lived,  several  people  lost  their  reason  for  a  time 
and  among  the  rest,  both  Mountain  Boy  and  Hooker! 
When  Missionary  Kilbuck  heard  the  sad  news,  he  set  out 
from  Bethel  to  visit  them.  After  travelling  by  dog-sledge 
all  day,  he  reached  the  village  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
dark,  cold  winter  night.  What  a  contrast  to  his  usual 
glad  welcome!  No  one  came  to  greet  him,  and  when  he 
went  into  Hooker’s  hut  he  found  the  poor  man  quiet,  but 
with  a  wild,  frightened  look  upon  his  face.  Several 
Eskimos  sat  round  him  like  so  many  statues.  Tired  and 
hungry  as  he  was,  the  missionary  undertook  to  watch  with 
the  patient  through  the  night.  He  gave  him  medicine  to 
help  him  to  sleep,  and  all  was  going  on  well,  when  about 
midnight  Mountain  Boy  sent  a  message  that  Mr.  Kilbuck 
must  either  perform  some  senseless  and  silly  heathen  rites, 
supposed  to  drive  off  evil  spirits,  or  he  must  go  away  at 
once.  The  people  outside  the  hut  became  very  excited 
and  noisy,  and  were  hurrying  to  and  fro.  Mr.  Kilbuck, 
therefore,  started  for  another  Eskimo  village  about  five 
miles  off,  and  had  driven  about  a  hundred  yards  when  the 
entire  population  of  the  village,  headed  by  Mountain  Boy, 
pursued  him,  yelling.  He  stopped  the  dogs  and  turned 
towards  the  pursuers.  This  bold  move  surprised  them.  If 
he  had  not  faced  them,  they  would  have  attempted  violence, 
As  it  was,  however,  Mountain  Boy  only  talked  wildly,’ 
blaming  the  missionary  for  his  brother’s  illness,  and  calling 
him  every  imaginable  name.  He  attempted  to  lay  hands  on 
the  sleigh,  but  a  determined,  quiet  “Hands  off”  stopped 
him.  Then  breaking  into  a  wild  song,  and  making  the 
woods  ring  with  their  yells,  the  Eskimos  returned,  leaving 
the  missionary  in  peace.  He  went  on  to  the  other  village^ 
and  the  next  day  returned  to  Bethel. 

After  this  Hooker  grew  better,  and  sometimes  was  quite 
sane.  But  Mountain  Boy  was  as  crazy  as  ever.  One  day 
—it  was  the  day  before  Easter— he  declared  that  Hooker 
was  now  prepared  to  go  to  heaven.  Mountain  Boy  and 

another  man  led  him  out  without  any  clothing,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  rest  of  the  Eskimos  to  follow.  At  a  distance 
from  the  village  the  two  men  ordered  the  people  to  stand 
still,  shut  their  eyes,  and  bow  their  heads.  A  friend  of 
Hooker’s,  who  afterwards  informed  Mr.  Kilbuck  of  what 
happened,  said  that  there  was  a  shriek,  and  opening  his 
eyes,  he  saw  Hooker  surrounded  by  dogs  tearing  him  to 
pieces.  He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  unable  to  move  or 
cry.  In  agony  he  closed  his  eyes  and  stopped  his  ears,  but 
to  this  day  lie  could  see  that  horrible  sight  and  hear 
Hooker’s  shrieks  and  the  growls  of  the  dogs.  Such  was 
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the  sad  end  of  poor  Hooker. 

Now  for  the  contrast.  When  last  we  heard  of  Mountain 
Boy,  he  was  nearly  well  again,  and  better  still,  he  had 
given  his  heart  and  life  unto  God’s  keeping.  During  the  j 
summer  following  that  sad  Easter,  he  was  well  enough  to 
go  fishing.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  events  of  the  spring, 
and  had  no  idea  what  an  important  part  he  had  played  in  ; 
the  sad  tragedy  that  ended  in  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Meddlesome  gossips,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him 
everything.  At  this  time  while  his  mind  was  dwelling  on 
these  sad  scenes,  he  happened  to  upset  in  a  canoe,  and 
with  difficulty  reached  land.  Once  more  he  was  quite  | 
frantic.  He  thought  God  was  going  to  punish  him  for  his 
wickedness  and  he  was  quite  afraid  to  meet  Mr.  Kilbuck, 
thinking  he  would  take  revenge.  But  his  people  sent  him 
down  to  the  mission  station,  where,  with  his  wife  and  little 
daughter,  he  lived  all  the  winter.  The  kindness  of  the 
missionaries  was  the  best  remedy,  and  by  next  autumn  he 
was  almost  himself  again. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  he  asked  leave  to  speak  at  the 
service. 

Everybody  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  curiosity,  wondering 
what  he  would  have  to  say.  In  a  few  broken  words  he 
asked  for  forgiveness,  and  said  that  his  heart  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  his  soul’s  welfare.  He  made  a  public  con 
fession  of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Saviour  of  such 
wicked  men  as  he  was.  He  did  not  believe  there  was  I 
any  one  living  as  vile  as  he.  He  confessed  that  his  heart  j 
was  full  of  bad,  which  was  continually  trying  to  get  the  j 
upper  hand  of  him.  But  he  now  gave  it  to  God,  and 
asked  Him  to  put  evil  far  from  him.  He  asked  Mr.  Kil- 
buck’s  forgiveness  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  him  in  the 
spring.  He  said  the  people  of  his  village  had  done  very 
wrong  to  follow  him  when  he  was  crazy,  and  he  often  tells 
them  so.  It  was  very  hard  for  him  to  speak.  His  face  | 
was  sad  and  his  voice  trembled  with  embarrassment,  but 
he  would  not  stop  before  he  had  announced  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  leave  heathenism  and  all  its  rites.  The  move 
was  a  bold  one,  and  it  aroused  attention,  and  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  all  who  heard  him. 

From  the  day  he  publicly  witnessed  for  Christ,  “  Moun- 
*a!n  ,B°y’’  has  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his 
missionaries  in  the  effort  to  bring  souls  to  Christ.  He 
often  says  that  souls  are  precious,  and  he  would  not  like 
one  soul  to  go  into  utter  darkness.  He  says,  “  We  must 
tell  the  people  about  Jesus,  what  He  did  and  what  He 
wants  us  to  do.  The  time  will  come  when  even  among 
the  lower  Kuskokwim  people,  there  will  be  found  some 
who  will  rejoice  over  this  good  Gospel.”  Again,  he  re¬ 
marked  :  “  Every  audience  is  just  like  three  men  ;  this 
man  is  willing  to  hear  and  accept  the  teachings  of  God  as 
found  in  His  Word,  but  he  does  not  let  go  the  old  super¬ 
stitions.  He  would  like  to  live  and  govern  his  acts  by  1 
both  heathenism  and  Christianity.  The  second  man  is 
altogether  set  against  this  new  religion.  The  third  gladly 
receives  the  Word  of  Christ,  and  gives  up  all  for  it.  The 
first  is  the  most  numerous  ;  then  the  second ;  and  the  third 
forms  a  very  small  part  of  every  audience.”  Those  who 

stubbornly  cling  to  heathenism  he  compares  to  a  stake 
frozen  in  the  ground.  “  You  can  maul,”  he  says,  “and 
you  can  hammer,  but  not  an  inch  deeper  will  you  drive 
him.  The  stake  will  be  completely  destroyed  by  the  ham¬ 
mering  and  mauling,  and  so  with  some  of"  the  adherents  of 
heathenism.” 


cine  for  hia  back,  wbicb  took  etiect,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  porous  plaster  it  disappeared,  and  then  I 
gave  him  medicine  to  restore  his  hearing,  which 
also  was  quite  restored  in  a  few  days  ;  and  now  he 
is  up  again  and  walking  about  enjoying  the  fresh 
air,  and  we  hope  he  will  be  all  right.  He  is  a 
good  boy  of  about  12  or  13  years,  and  since  his 
father  died  his  mother  builds  her  hopes  on  him. 

You  know  Bro.  Schoechert  was  to  come  back  to 
Carmel  with  his  wife  on  the  Dora  on  her  return 
trip.  But  he  missed  the  Dora.  On  consultation 
it  was  decided  that  Bro.  S.  should  come  to  Carmel 
alone  and  get  one  of  the  steam  launches  from  the 
canneries  and  fetch  his  wife.  So  Bro.  S.  arrived 
safely  here  on  the  18th  of  July.  But  we  failed  to 
secure  a  steam  launch,  as  there  is  only  one  of  the 
large  steam  launches  in  use  this  year,  and  they 
positively  cannot  spare  her  now,  and  the  smaller 
launches  have  no  condensers,  so  that  they  are  not 
able  to  go  out  into  salt  water.  So  Bro.  S.  has  de¬ 
cided  to  go  back  to  the  Kuskokwim  in  the  course  of 
next  week  by  bidarka.  We  assured  him  that  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  him  stay  with  us  as 
long  as  he  possible  could,  and  he  at  first  thought 
he  would  stay  with  us  until  Christmas  or  New 
Year,  and  go  then  with  dogs  and  sled,  but  he 
is  getting  so  homesick  now  that  he  thinks  of  going 
back  now. _ _ 

We  are  sorry  they  are  not  settled  properly,  and 
would  have  been  very  glad  if  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  coming  with  the  Dora ,  as  their  help  is 
needed  very  much  here. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

F.  E.  Wolff. 

Carmel,  August  8, 1893. 

Extracts  from  a  Private  Letter  written  by 
Bro.  J.  Schoechert. 

Carmel,  July  25,  1893. 

When  Mrs.  Kilbuck  brought  word  that  we  were 
expected  to  go  to  Carmel,  my  dear  wife  was  at 
Bethel,  almost  a  hundred  miles  up  the  river.  I 
got  a  three  hole  bidarka  and  went  up  to  get  her, 
so  we  could  go  down  in  the  vessel  which  does  not 
stop  long.  I  got  two  brave  men.  We  paddled 
day  and  night  sometimes  with  the  tide  and  some¬ 
times  against  it,  till  about  twenty  miles  from 
Bethel  the  men  gave  out  and  I  got  two  others 
giving  the  old  ones  time  to  rest.  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  at  3  o’clock  I  arrived,  having  for  once 
traveled  all  Sunday,  but  nothing  was  gained. 

When  I  arrived  at  Bethel  every  one  was 
aroused,  for  I  bad  the  mail,  some  potatoes,  onions 
and  oranges.  After  breakfast  and  after  securing 
Mr.  Lind’s  b’darka,  I  laid  down  to  sleep  asking 
them  to  call  me  after  two  hours,  but  they  let  me 
sleep  three.  Dinner  was  soon  over,  our  things 
packed,  at  2  o’clock  we  bade  good-bye  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  In  going  down  the  river,  I  exchanged 
my  two  old  men,  and  Tuesday  afternoon  we  met 
Bro.  Helmich  and  Weber  coming  up  the  river 
with  the  scow,  having  the  saw  mill  boiler  on 
board.  Mr.  Weber  called  out  to  us  “  The  ship  is 
gone.”  You  can  imagine  how  we  felt.  We  had 
just  five  miles  more  to  the  warehouse,  just  time 
enough  to  quiet  down.  The  rest  of  the  mission 
party  were  at  the  warehouse,  and  here  Mrs. 
Kilbuck  informed  us  that  there  were  provisions 
for  three  families.  We  were  the  fourth.  I  did 
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not  ieel  justified  in  running  the  mission  family 
short  of  provisions.  What  now  ?  I  proposed  to  ! 
proceed  by  bidarka.  Sister  Schoechert  did  not 
much  care  to  go  in  that  way,  but  still  was  willing. 
Bro.  Kilbuck  proposed  that  I  should  go,  and  get 
a  launch  and  my  wife  also  preferred  it.  So  here 
I  am  at  Carmel,  having  come  down  in  a  bidarka. 
We  cannot  get  a  launch.  They  expect  to  leave 
soon  for  the  States,  as  they  are  almost  finished 
with  this  work.  Besides  they  are  afraid  to  go 
over  to  the  Kuskoquim  River,  saying  it  is  the 
worst  River  in  Alaska. 

I  have  become  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
natives  and  learned  to  love  them  too.  Most 
always  when  I  came  they  were  kind  and  obliging, 
and  I  always  carried  medicines,  salves  and  plasters. 
Quite  a  few  have  been  helped,  especially  those 
with  sores,  boils,  cuts  and  the  like.  But  best  of  all 
they  have  taken  up  prayer.  When  I  announce 
prayers  before  meals,  at  evening  devotion,  or  ser¬ 
vice,  there  are  but  few  that  stand  back,  and  that 
don’t  wish  to  pray  with  us  ;  but  most  of  them  at 
once  take  off  their  caps  and  fold  their  hands.  I 
am  sure  they  know  we  draw  near  to  Jesus  in 
spirit,  and  in  truth,  that  we  feel  his  presence  with 
us.  Several  times,  at  different  places,  they  have 
asked  to  have  services. 

Now  a  few  remarks  about  Bethel.  The  school 
children  here  are  all  quite  at  home,  and  are  the 
joy  of  the  whole  mission. 

Mrs.  Wolff's  health  I  think  has  been  better  the 
last  year  than  before,  with  exception  of  a  sick 
spell  in  March.  She  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
mission,  in  training  the  women,  calling  on  the  sick, 
telling  them  of  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Dear 
Aunt  Mary  is  a  noble  woman,  very  motherly  to 
the  small  children.  She  makes  it  her  special  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  them  betimes  to  Jesus.  Sister 
Emma  has  kept  school  and  has  kept  it  well.  She 
or  Aunt  Mary  generally  take  the  girls  out  for  a 
walk,  call  on  the  sick  of  the  village,  and  have  a 
warm  spot  in  their  hearts  for  all  the  people. 

August  5.  In  a  few  days,  I  will  go  in  a  bidarka 
to  Bethel,  and  if  possible  bring  my  wife  down  in 
the  same  way.  Your  brother, 

J.  H.  Schoechert. 
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A  Martyred  Missionary. — W  ith  filings 
of  peculiar  grief  we  read  in  the  N^<v  ]pork 
Christian  Advocate  the  following  confirmation 
of  a  tragedy  which  had  been  previously  more 
briefly  reported  in  some  of  the  newspapers  : 

A  few  days  ago  Mrs.  Thornton,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thornton,  missionary  of  the  American  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska,  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  United  States  Revenue  cutter  Corwin, 
bringing  the  body  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  killed 
by  the  natives.  He  was  thirty-six  years  old,  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  a  graduate  of  Hampden-Sidney  Col¬ 
lege,  and  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Missionary 
Society  for  three  years  in  Alaska.  After  the  first  year 
he  came  to  this  city  and  took  a  medical  course,  where 
he  met  Miss  Pratt,  of  Auburn,  Maine,  who  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  home  mission  work.  They  were  married  in 
April,  1892,  and  left  at  once  for  the  mission  fields. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  on  Behring  Strait  facing 
Asia,  and  in  fair  weather  the  rough,  forbidding  shore 
of  Siberia  can  be  seen.  In  his  last  letter  home  Mr. 
Thornton  wrote  that  the  natives  were  peaceable  when 
not  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ;  when  intoxicated 
they  are  dangerous.  He  was  shot  by  three  boys, 
one  of  whom  had  been  expelled  from  the  mission 
school.  The  natives  generally  were  indignant  and 
slew  two  of  the  boys. 

An  illustration  of  the  size  of  Alaska,  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  nearest  telegraph  station 
from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  was  Sitka,  and  that  is  one 
thousand  three  hundred  miles  distant ;  therefore, 
though  the  shooting  and  killing  of  Mr.  Thornton 
took  place  August  20,  the  news  did  not  arrive  until 
October  o. 

Our  readers  will  remember,  no  doubt,  that 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  was  one  of  the  three  local¬ 
ities  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  wished  our 
Church  to  occupy  a  few  years  ago,  a  request 
which  our  authorities  felt  compelled  to  decline 
in  order  that  we  might  devote  our  whole 
strength  for  the  present  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Kuskokwim  and  Nushagak.  The  sad  tidings 
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Medical  Missions. — Now  that  Bro.  Iler- 
aan  Romig  has  entered  a  medical  school  in 
Philadelphia,  with  the  approval  of  the  Proviu- 
sial  Elders’  Conference,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
nedical  missionary  service  in  Alaska,  we  trust 
hat  the  interest  of  our  members  and  friends  in 
his  arm  of  the  work  will  be  steadily  displayed 
[n  a  practical  manner.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  special  contributions  will  be  very  accept¬ 
able  now  that  we  no  longer  merely  face  a  theory, 
but  have  taken  actual  steps  to  supply  this  great 
need  of  our  sub-arctic  mission  field. 


are  the  more  painful  in  view  of  the  previous 
astonishing  success  of  the  missionary  teachers 
Thornton  and  Lopp  who  established  and  con¬ 
ducted  at  Prince  of  Wales  the  most  numerously 
attended  school  in  Alaska.  Their  untoward  ex¬ 
perience  will  remind  us  of  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
stant  prayer  in  behalf  of  our  brethren  and  sisters 
in  this  bleak  and  inhospitable  land. 


Wiltln 
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Alaska  School  Pictures. 

F  I  could  draw  a  picture,  and  have 
it  Drinted  you  would  see  on  this 


Ito^vni  page  a  scnooi-room  in  which  one 
,  ’  y  of  our  Sister  missionaries  is  teach- 
•rn£  the  little  Alaska  boys.  On  the  wall 
is  a  picture  such  as  many  of  you  looked 
at  when  we  were  studying  the  Life  of 
Jesus  in  Luke’s  Gospel.  It  is  the  picture 
of  the  boy  Jesus,  when  12  years  old  he 
had  gone  with  his  parents  to  Jerusalem  to 
the  temple,  after  which  he  went  back  to  his 
home  in  Nazareth.  The  bright,  black  eyes 
look  at  the  pictures,  eagerly.  How  de¬ 
lighted  they  are !  Such  pictures  these 
children  could  not  see  in  their  homes. 
Their  teacher  has  not  yet  mastered  their 
language.  As  well  as  she  can  she  tells 
them  of  Jesus  the  Saviour.  He  too  was  once 
a  boy  like  themselves.  He  did  work  about 
the  house  for  his  mother.  He  did  it  well. 
Was  glad  to  do  it  the  best  he  could.  How 
much  have  they  understood  ? 


Now,  if  1  could  only  draw  !  Wouldn’t 
it  be  grand  if  we  could  have  all  our  pic¬ 
tures  made  for  our  stories  in  The  Little 
Missionary  ?  We  may  some  day.  I  would 
have  a  picture  of  those  little  Eskimo  boys 
after  their  lesson  is  over.  See  yonder  is  a 
great  pile  of  wood.  Other  days  it  was 
brought  in  and  thrown  down  upon  the 
floor.  But  here  it  is  piled  up  in  nice  even 
rows.  Their  work  is  done.  Two  of  them 
have  pushed  open  their  teacher’s  door  so 
that  she  may  see  how  they  have  done  their 
work,  while  the  others  stand  watching  the 
teacher’s  face.  Yes.  they  have  understood. 
They  tried  to  do  their  work  well  because 
Jesus  did  His  work  so,  and  now  looks 
down  pleased  to  see  His  little  Eskimo  boys 
doing  their  best.  They  have  swept  the 
room,  and  put  it  in  good  order  as  well. 
Yes,  the  teacher’s  face  is  bright,  and  she 
knows  her  words  not  lost. 


Again  it  is  writing  hour.  These  little 
Eskimos  learn  to  write  quickly  and  well. 
Yonder  sits  Robert.  We  can’t  tell  how 
old  he  is  from  his  size,  nor  yet  from  his 
face.  That  climate  with  its  hardships 
makes  even  babies  have  old  faces,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  Eskimo  babies  at  the 
Exposition.  But  Robert  is  writing.  We 
saw  a  month  or  two  ago  how  nicely  Joseph, 
another  boy  in  that  class,  could  write.  And 
only  two  or  three  seats  from  Robert  sits 
Paul  who  wrqte  a  letter  four  pages  long 
to  Bro.  de  Schweinitz  in  Nazareth,  Pa. 
Robert  is  hard  at  work.  Letter  writing 
is  quite  a  forte  with  him  as  with  others. 

'  His  little  black  head  moves  with  hand 
from  side  to  side,  and  his  tongue  comes 
j  out  too.  We’ll  look  over  his  shoulder.' 
He  has  written : 

Bethel,  Alaska.  \ 
March,  days  I  don’t  know  ( 
Dear  Miss  J.  Mack  It  is  snowing  to-day 
Last  night  too.  How  many  school  boys  you 
have  school.  Daniel  said  you  have  7  school 
|  boys  you  have.  Waska  and  I  get  the  fish  trap 
little  snake  fish  and  white  fish.  My  black  dog 
bad  not  fast  always  walk  white  eyes  too.  I  am 


english  sometimes.  Me  father  made  slet  to-day 
...  I  think  you  are  a  very  good  woman  and 
Mr.  Kilbuek  very  good  man  and  Mr.  Weber  I 
think  Mr  Weber  good  man.  I  see  Weber  baby, 
good  boy.  .  .  .  we  lamp  lazy  not  light.  I  will 
go  to  san  Francisco  summer  to  Nushagak  with 
the  ship  big  ship  I  don’t  know.  .  .  .  The  Paul 
smoking  Tobacco.  I  said  no  no  smoking  bad 
Paul  said  yes  sir  bad  smoke.  In  the  chapel  is 
read  .  .  .  we  sing  I  will  sing  of  my  redeemer. 
.  .  .  Loyd  brother  said  where  is  my  fish  boots 
mamma  said  I  don’t  know  dogs  eat  you  fish 
boots  hang  down  jump  dog  eat  he  cry  said  you 
not  take.  ...  I  have  nice  book  sing. 

Robert  will  make  a  letter  writer  yet,  and 
if  you  think  hard  you  will  make  out  what 
this  little  fellow  tries  to  describe.  The 
spelling  is  all  his  own. 


The  building  ought  to  be  a  picture  for 
itself.  How  I  wish  I  could  show  it  to  you. 
It  is  very  beautiful.  From  the  foundation 
to  the  peak  of  the  roof  it  is  a  beautiful 
house<  Yes,  I  meau  every  word.  St. 
Peter’s  in  Rome  has  not  a  line  of  beauty  to 
compare  with  it,  for  St.  Peters  was  built 
with  blood  money  paid  by  man  for  indulg¬ 
ences— written  permission  to  commit  sin. 
But  this  building  you  tell  me  is  only  a, 
common  house  for  which  Mr.  Weber  hewed 
the  logs  he  brought  to  the  station  with 
much  labor.  It  is  a  house  he  built,  too, 
you  say,  and  can’t  be  so  very  pretty.  That 
may  all  be  so.  But  let  me  tell  you  what 
makes  this  house  so  wondrously  beautiful. 
Mr.  Weber  intended  this  as  a  chapel  for 
himself,  but  when  he  saw  how  much  it  was 
needed  at  Bethel  he  gave  it  to  the  Bethel 
school  and  is  to  get  out  another  for  himself. 
This  Christlike  doing  for  others  makes  the 
house  so  beautiful.  No  wonder  Robert 
says  :  Mr.  Weber  good  man  I  think. 


Are  you  tired.  v  Just  one  more  picture. 
If  we  had  two  clocks,  one  pointing  Alaskan 
time,  the  other  Eastern  time  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  first  would  be  pointing  to  7 
o’clock,  the  second  to  12  o’clock  mid  night. 
It  is  New  Year’s  Eve.  Within  the  Alaska 
chapel  is  a  little  company.  The  teacher 
leads  the  evening  service,  while  an  assistant 
plays  the  organ.  She  lines  the  hymn, 
reads  a  chapter,  then  all  repeat  a  prayer  in 
concert  which  the  boys  have  learned  in 
school.  If  we  could  follow  the  swift 
thought  of  that  lonely  teacher  as  she  sings 
with  her  Eskimo  boys,  it  would  take  us  to 
the  home  church — the  watch-night  service 
— the  blare  of  trombones,  text  and  bene¬ 
diction,  the  “happy  New  Year,”  hearty 
hand-shake  of  friends. 

If  a  tear  is  hastily  brushed  away  and 
the  voice  trembles  a  little,  we’ll  none  the 
less  say  :  God  bless  you,  brave  soul  !  trust¬ 
ing  that  another  whispered  then  :  Lo,  I  am 


News  from  Alaska. — Quite  unexpectedly 
we  are  in  a  position  to  present  our  readers  with 
recent  tidings  from  Alaska.  The  assurance 
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already  proved  of  value  as  a  labor-saver,  will 
be  gratifying  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Salem 
Iron  Works  who  donated  it  to  the  Mission, 
and  a  source  of  comfort  to  all  those  who  hoped 
it  would  lighten  the  physical  tasks  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Evidently  they  enter  upon  the  Win¬ 
ter’s  season  of  work  in  a  hopeful  spirit.  The 
Lord  add  His  blessing,  and  help  us  at  home  to 
do  our  part  in  supporting  them  liberally. 


.Hi.  it. 


Alaska  missis. 
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rp  0  Bethel,  Alaska,  Aug.  4,  1893. 

To  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference.- 
Deci)  Brethren  :  How  happy  I  am  that  we  are 
ail  safely  at  home,  and  are  in  a  measure  settled 

down  to  work.  The  year  is  so  full  of  uncertain¬ 
ties,  that  I  for  one  feel  almost  nervous  now  that 
the  tension  is  removed.  Everything  has  turned 
out  so  well.  All  our  goods  were  safely  landed  in 
spite  of  stormy  weather.  Everything  is  at  home 
now  except  the  lumber.  Even  the  saw  mill  is 
here,  and  yesterday  afternoon  we  sawed  four  logs, 
as  a  trial.  Everything  worked  satisfactorily  and 
there  was  general  rejoicing  when  Bro.  Helmich 
pronounced  his  satisfaction.  We  all  awaited  his 
opinion  anxiously,  for  we  have  learned  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  him  as  regards  the  running 
of  the  saw  mill. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say,  that  Bro. 
Helmich  I  consider  as  invaluable;  he  is  a  host  in 
himself,  being  experienced  and  ready  for  any 
work,  so  that  he  takes  much  care  ofl  my  shoulders. 
With  such  workers  as  Bro.  Helmich  and  Bro. 
Weber  the  work  will  not  suffer.  Bro.  Weber  i3 
also  an  important  factor,  as  he  is  doing  well  in 
the  language,  and  is  a  conscientious  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  Lord. 

The  Sisters  Helmich  and  King  are  likewise  ‘ 
important  additions  to  our  force,  and  we  find  them 
congenial  companions  and  workers.  I  think  I 
can  safely  say  that  a  more  harmonious  party  one 
can  hardly  find  in  any  mission  field.  We  all 
have  the  interest  of  the  work  at  heart,  and  the 
fact  that  our  gifts  are  not  all  alike  makes  it  all 
the  better  for  the  work.  We  are  all  for  harmony, 
and  what  is  more,  we  are  each  willing  to  be  har¬ 
monious. 

Now,  with  this  digression,  I  will  go  on  with 
some  account  of  our  work.  In  regard  to  the  saw 
mill,  everything  is  here,  except  the  BELT!!! 
Now,  Brethren,  don’t  get  excited  ;  as  far  as  I 
know,  everything  was  done  to  insure  the  coming 
of  the  belt,  and  was  sent  from  San  Francisco  as 
the  Company  told  Bro.  Helmich,  who  had  in¬ 
quired  about  it  especially.  Not  only  was  one 
sent,  but  two,  and  they  are  probably  on  the 
Dora. 

Bro.  Helmich  manufactured  a  belt  with  the 
help  of  native  women,  and  we  found  it  to  work 
weii  at  the  trial.  I  got  sea  lion  hides,  which 
Bro.  Helmich  cut  into  seven  inch  strips,  and  the 
women  sewed  the  pieces  together.  Our  new  belt 
is  three  ply,  and  it  runs  straight.  How  well  it 
will  last  we  do  not  know,  hence  we  hope  that  the 


belts  will  come  next  year.  This  atternoon  jwe  will 
saw  again.  The  new  sawmill  is  a  little^o  jjlbe 
side  of  the  old,  and  I  am  sure  SumpkaoicH  E  are 
glad  that  the  old  had  given  way  to  the  new  so 
gracefully,  for  the  slabs  from  the  old  mill,  go  to 
make  fuel  for  the  new,  and  they  make  a  hot  fire 
too ! 

In  regard  to  George  and  David  you  will  see 
from  the  minutes  of  our  conference,  what  arrange¬ 
ments  we  have  made  for  them. 


I  think  that  in  them  we  have  good  material,  if 
we  can  make  anything  of  them.  I  see  now  that 
they  were  too  young  when  sent  down  and  they 
have  returned  too  soon.  By  putting  them  on  an 
allowance,  while  thus  holding  them,  we  are  under 
no  obligation  to  keep  them  for  good.  I  think 
that  with  proper  management  and  training,  we 
will  have  in  them  lay  helpers  in  the  spiritual 
work  that  will  be  valuable.  My  idea  is  to  put 
them  in  such  a  position,  or  rather  help  them  to  a 
position  where  they  can  be  recognized  as  members 
of  the  mission  party. 

It  may  be  years  before  they  are  ready  for  the 
carrying  out  of  such  plans,  if  you  think  it  proper. 
Of  course  it  largely  depends  on  them  personally, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  see  how  they  are  going  to 
develop.  I  am  going  to  try  to  keep  them  away 
from  their  people,  so  that  their  ideas  and  character 
may  grow  under  our  influence. 

The  above  is  merely  a  suggestion,  and  for  the 
present  will  be  our  aim,  until  we  hear  to  the  con¬ 
trary  from  you. 

As  far  as  our  goods  are  concerned,  everything 
was  satisfactory,  and  will  last  us  through  the 
year.  Nothing  was  damaged,  and  everything 
was  prime.  The  boxes,  as  per  list  from  Brother 
Traeger,  were  all  received  and  we  were  gladdened 
to  see  how  our  brethren  and  sisters  remembered 
us.  The  school  supply  was  good  and  useful,  and 
will  be  ample  for  the  year.  The  two  bells  from 
Salem,  N.  C.,  for  the  two  helpers,  made  the  people 
rejoice,  and  will  be  an  incentive  to  greater  faith¬ 
fulness  on  their  part. 


We  had  so  much  stuff  this  year,  that  we  had 
to  leave  about  five  boat  loads  at  the  ware-house. 
Everything  is  at  home  now  but  the  lumber  and  a 
few  pieces  of  furniture.  We  left  Sumpka  as 
watchman,  until  the  last  load.  The  scow  is  now 
on  her  third  trip  and  she  will  have  to  make  the 
fourth  one  yet.  The  landing  of  our  goods  and 
getting  them  to  Bethel  will  cost  us  about  $225. 
I  paid  Mr.  Lind  $40  for  the  use  of  his  three 
boats,  to  land  our  stuff  from  the  Dora  to  the 
ware-house. 

By  some  strange  accident,  we  received  no 
Church  papers;  but  a  few  numbers  of  the  late> 
papers  put  in  the  school  supply  box.  There  was 
no  word  from  the  Board,  no  papers,  no  magazines. 
Some  private  mail  was  missing  too,  especially  of 
Miss  Mack’s.  Some  of  her  friends’  letters  are 


missing. 

Brother  Weber  and  family,  accompanied  by 
Miss  King,  left  for  Ougavig  July  26,  and  from 
the  natives  we  hear  they  are  safely  arrived. 

Brother  Schoechert  missed  the  steamer,  so  he 
went  on  to  Carmel,  and  Mrs.  Schoechert  returned 
to  Bethel.  Sister  Schoechert  is  helping  Mrs. 
Helmich.  Brother  Schoechert  will  probably  re¬ 
turn  to  us  some  time  in  the  Winter. 


■I 


^  This  mail  we  send  by  way  of  St.  Michael's  to 
jcatcb  the  Revenue  Cutter  Bear,  which  will  call 
in  there  about  September  5. 

Well  I  guess  that  we  must  say  good-bye,  for 
another  long  Winter.  You  see  how  the  Lord  has 
been  with  us,  and  has  been  helping  us  wonderfully. 

We  thank  the  brethren,  for  the  help  we  got  this 
year.  We  also  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
May  the  dear  Lord  watch  over  all  of  us,  and 
lead  us  all  by  a  plain  path.  We  all  send  greet¬ 
ings  to  you,  and  only  wish  we  could  make  you 
feel  how  thankful  and  happy  we  are,  because  you 
do  all  you  can,  to  make  our  work  and  living  here, 
easier.  With  much  love  from  all, 

I  remain  your  brother, 

J.  H.  Kilbuck. 
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News  from  Alaska. — Quite  unexpectedly 
letters  have  been  received  from  Alaska  contain¬ 
ing,  moreover,  stirring  and  satisfactory  news. 
All  the  missionaries  were  well,  and  their 
work  was  progressing  favorably.  The  saw¬ 
mill  was  proving  of  great  value  at  Bethel. 
In  his  usual  energetic  manner  Bro.  John 
Sclioechert  determined  to  proceed  to  Bethel  by 
bidarka  to  bring  his  wife  to  Carmel,  other  means 
of  transportation  not  being  in  sight.  It  seems, 
however,  that  he  providentially  met  with  a 
schooner,  whose  Captain  was  persuaded  to 
sail  up  the  Kuskoquim  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  But  after  a  while  the  usual  difficulties 
of  river  navigation  appeared,  and  it  grounded 
on  a  mud-bank.  There  the  vessel  lay  for  a. 
number  of  days  after  Mrs.  Schoechert  had  been 
brought  from  Bethel,  and  apparently  its  float¬ 
ing  off  was  an  answer  to  prayer  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  that  the  Captain  was  deeply  affected,  or 
even  converted.  We  hope  to  be  permitted  to 
give  our  readers  copious  extracts  from  these 
letters. 

_  i  ^  ^  ^  ,  si 1 - - - - — - 

Labrador  and  Missions. 

Amid  the  multitude  of  religious  gatherings  for 
the  polyglot  London  world  within  and  the  remoter 
world'without,  that  upon  the  Moravian  missionary 
barque  was  of  exccptioifal  interest.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  annual  sailing  of  the  historic  vessel 
to  the  bleak  shores  of  Labrador,  laden  with  sup¬ 
plies  and  articles  of  barter  to  the  missionary  colo¬ 
nies  in  that  desolate  land,  and  with  the  more  pre¬ 
cious  cargo  of  nine  consecrated  lives  given  to  a 
perishing  people.  The  place  of  gathering  was 
unique.  In  a  busiest  center  of  the  busy  metro¬ 
polis,  with  the  thunder  of  ceaseless  traffic  on  every 
hand,  amoner  shins  whose  sails  whiten  every  sea. 


O  1  .  ' 

there  lies  in  London  docks,  snug  and  taut,  with 
festive  decorations,  the  Harmony ,  whose  very 
name  is  suggestive  of  its  mission  of  love  and 
peace.  Thought  is  busy  running  back  to  the 
origin  of  this  Society,  small  in  numbers  but  po¬ 
tent  in  influence  on  the  churches  and  on  the 
world. 

Herrnhut,  their  primal  home  and  sacred  Zion, 
sprang  up  out  of  the  pine  woods,  the  appellation 
expressive  of  the  divine  trust.  Meadows  and  fer¬ 
tile  fields  were  reclaimed  from  the  ancient  forest, 
homes  and  churches  erected  for  the  persecuted 
exiles.  Great  transformations  have  been  wrought 
since  the  origin  in  1722.  A  profane  railroad  dis¬ 
turbs  the  holy  calm.  Its  station  is  beautified  with 
flowers,  and  an  avenue  of  gigantic  trees  leads  to 
the  village,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Fields  and 
roads  are  fenceless,  and,  as  one  vast  park,  are  in¬ 
terspersed  with  neatly  kept  walks,  with  rills  and 
fountains  of  Scripture  name,  with  here  and  there 
an  inviting  seat  or  shaded  arbor.  The  town  itself 
is  a  model  of  neatness.  Sobriety  and  profound 
stillness  abound.  Every  day  seems  Sabbatical. 
Each  evening  the  population  assembles  for  divine 
worship.  Here,  in  early  years,  was  born  the  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit,  the  glory  and  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  devoted  body.  They  pioneer 
the  way.  In  1732  the  leaders  of  the  modern  for¬ 
eign  missionary  army,  two  humble  men,  bundle  in 
hand,  at  the  early  hour  of  three,  before  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  set  out  from  this  Herrnhut,  four  dol¬ 
lars  each  in  pocket,  for  a  journey  of  six  hundred 
miles  on  foot,  and  four  thousand  miles  beyond. 
This  substantially  was  the  beginning  ;  and  the 
heroic  record  has  been  continued  unto  this  day. 

In  1732,  but  ten  years  after  the  original  settle¬ 
ment,  the  missionary  spirit  became  incarnate,  aud 
St.  Thomas  was  reached,  ready  “  to  become  slaves 
to  the  slaves,”  if  so  be  that  souls  be  won  to  the 
common  Master.  “  Greenland’s  icy  mountains  ” 
had  been  scaled,  nothing  taken  for  the  journey, 
“  neither  staves  nor  script,  neither  money,  neither 
having  two  coats  apiece,”  feeding  on  seal’s  flesh 
mixed  with  oatmeal  and  train  oil,  and  willing 
“  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth  for  lodgment.”  Now 
the  fierce  and  rugged  shores  of  Labrador  are 
sought.  In  1750  the  first  attempt  was  made,  but 
the  leaders  were  slain.  In  1771  the  effort  was  re¬ 
peated,  and  success  crowned  the  self-denying, 
Christly  labor.  From  that  year  to  the  present,  a 
missionary  ship  has  made  an  annual  voyage  from 
London  to  Labrador.  A  document  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Society  of  historic  value  is  a  pro¬ 
clamation  from  Commodore  Byron,  grandfather 
of  Lord  Byron,  of  poetic  fame,  guaranteeing 
royal  protection  to  the  missionary  undertaking. 
It  was  in  harmony  with  the  order  in  Council, 
granted  by  King  George  III,  in  1769,  sanctioning 
and  protecting  the  Mission  to  Labrador. 

An  interesting  paper,  dated  1779,  bears  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  order  to  com¬ 
manders  of  American  vessels,  given  in  France, 
not  to  molest  the  ship  of  the  “  religious  society, 
commonly  called  the  Moravian  Brethren,”  on  its 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Labrador  “  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  savages  there  to  the  Christian  religion.” 

Eleven  different  ships  have  been  employed  in 
this  noble  service,  from  a  little  sloop  of  seventy 
tons  to  a  bark  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons. 
The  vessel  now  in  use,  specially  constructed  for 


Arctic  service,  was  built  in  1861  and  is  the  fourth 
bearing  the  well  known  name  the  Harmony,  bod  s 
signal  favor  has  been  vouchsafed  in  that  during  a 
century  of  voyages  no  serious  harm  has  come  to 

the  ship  or  to  its  inmates. 

The  bard,  James  Montgomery,  a  brother,  wrot 
a  centenary  hymn  in  1841,  from  wh.ch  a  s.nglc 
stanza  is  herewith  given  : 
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“  Thither,  while  to  and  fro  she  steers, 

Still  guide  our  annual  bark, 

By  night  and  day,  through  hopes  and  (ears, 

While  lonely  as  the  ark, 

Along  her  single  track,  she  braves 
Gulphs,  whirlpools  ice-fields,  winds  and  waves, 

To  waft  glad  tidings  to  the  shore 
Of  longing  Labrador.” 

The  divine  favor  has  also  been  manifested  in 
the  Spirit-gift.  Labrador  has  had  its  Pentecost. 

In  the  year  1805,  after  thirty-three  years  of  pa¬ 
tient  waiting,  the  promises  of  God  were  fulfilled, 
according  to  the  Scripture  word  which  cheered 
them  when  they  first  set  foot  upon  this  coast, 
“Thou  shalt  bring  them  in  and  plant  them  in  the 
mountain  of  thy  inheritance,”  Exodus  15  :  17. 
The  entire  population  seemed  to  be  affected.  m 
every  hut  the  sound  of  singing  and  praying  was 
heard.”  Churches  could  not  contain  the  people. 
Missionaries  were  employed  all  the  hours  of  the 
day.  Every  class,  the  young  and  the  old,  shared 
in  the  refreshing  from  on  high,  while  the  most  dis¬ 
solute  and  depraved  were  transformed.  In  a  short 
time  the  number  of  converts  was  doubled,  and 
missionary  expansion  was  the  legitimate  result. 

A  hundred  brethren,  with  nearly  as  many  sisters, 
have  given  their  lives  to  this  Mission  since  its 
origin,  and  thirty-two  men  and  women  are  in  the 

field  to-day.  .  .  , 

The  Harmony ,  with  the  needed  protection 

against  ice,  is  a  ship  of  fine  outline  and  good  con¬ 
struction.  The  figure-head  is  an  angel  with  a 
trumpet,  with  the  words  “  Glory  to  God,  Peace  on 
Earth.”  On  the  stern  are  representations  ol  va¬ 
rious  arctic  animals,  and  the  monogram  of  the 
Society.  The  captain  and  crew  of  twelve  are 
codly  men.  Upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  in  the 
cool  evening  hour  of  a  Summer  day,  was  the 
characteristic  social  gathering.  A  large  company 
partook  of  the  festive  tea.  Subsequently  appro¬ 
priate  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  missionary 
secretary  of  the  Society,  Rev.  Mr.  La  1  robe, 
whose  father  is  Senior  Bishop  of  the  Church,  by 
the  writer  and  others,  including  outgoing  mission¬ 
aries.  The  German  was  freely  interspersed  with 
English.  Most  of  the  missionaries  were  of  Ger¬ 
man  origin.  One  represented  Denmark.  A  bride 
was  among  the  number,  and  two  young  women 
who  expected  to  become  such  on  their  arrival  at 
their  destination.  The  prospect  would  doubtless 
relieve  the  asperities  of  the  voyage,  and  color  the 
frozen  region  with  a  warmth  to  which  naturally 
it  is  a  stranger.  It  was  an  occasion  of  congratu¬ 
lation  and  gratitude  to  witness  a  link  of  a  chain 
of  more  than  a  century  of  missionary  effort. 
Heathen  writers  could  utter  fine  sentiments,  ben- 
eca  could  exclaim :  “  I  was  not  born  for  a  corner, 
this  whole  world  is  ray  country.”  And  Lucan  : 
“  Not  born  for  myself  alone,  but  for  all  mankind. 


The  brethren  have  incarnated  the  sentiment. 
Greenland  and  Labrador,  West  Indies  an  j  Sc&uh 
Africa,  Central  America  and  Demei^j^NMfiiya- 
laya  and  Alaska,  leper  homes  and  lazarettos, 
prison  pens  and  forlorn  posts,  the  frozen  Arctic 
and  burning  tropic,  have  characterized  a  Church 
lifted  above  denominational  ambition,  seeking  to 
promote  peace  and  harmony  among  sister  bodies, 
infusing  new,  spiritual  life,  and  like  the  dear  Mas¬ 
ter  in  self-crucifixion  for  the  lost.  Souls  are  their 
stars  of  rejoicing.  “  As  the  eider  fowl  to  the 
rock,  so  cleaveth  my  soul  to  thee,”  were  the  dying 
words  of  the  Eskimo  girl. 

More  than  two  thousand  Moravian  brethren 
and  sisters  “have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  many  of  them 
filling  martyrs’  graves.  And  still  the  list  is  mul¬ 
tiplied.  At  the  present  writing  the  Harmony  is 
battling  waves  and  winds  with  new  recruits.  The 
ancient  form  of  “  bills  of  lading,”  which  a  godless 
commercial  age  has  permitted  to  fall  into  disuse, 
may  prayerfully  close  this  paper.  “  And  so  God 
send  the  good  ship  to  her  desired  port  in  safety.” 
— Rev.  Gideon  Draper ,  D.D.,  N.  Y.  Observer. 


The  “  Harmony.  ” 

HE  story  of  this  Mission  ship  has  been 
told  on  these  pages,  but  this  correct 
picture  of  the  vessel  was  not  given  at 
that  time.  The  Harmony  is  on  her 
way  to  the  coast  of  Labrador  now,  cariying 
necessary  provisions,  welcome  letters  and  news 
and  members  and  visitors  of  the  missionary 
families.  At  all  the  stations  along  that  bleak 
coast,  Hopedale,  Zoar,  Nain,  Okak,  Hebron 
and  Ramah,  her  arrival  is  anxiously  expected, 
and  we  will  join  with  our  brethren  in  prayer 
for  her  successful  voyage.  The  voyage  from 
England,  around  the  North  of  Scotland  to 
Labrador  and  back,  usually  lasts  four  months. 
The  first  voyage  of  a  Mission  ship  to  Labrador 
was  made  in  1770  ;  and  every  year  since  then 
these  voyages  have  been  made  regularly,  an 
without  serious  accident,  notwithstanding  fre¬ 
quent  and  various  perils.  . 

The  first  Labrador  Mission  ship  was  the 
Jersey  Packet ;  the  second,  The  Amity,  1771-70; 
the  third,  The  Good  Intent,  1777-80;  86 

The  Amity  was  again  used;  in  1787  the  first 
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LETTERS  FROM  ALASKAN  BOYS. 

HE  Little  Missionary  has  printed  several  letters  written 
to  their  friends  by  two  Alaskan  Eskimo  boys  named 
Robert  and  Paul.  They  are  brothers.  Paul,  the  younger 
of  the  two,  is  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  You  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  what  a  dashing  hand  he  writes,  though  his 
,  spelling  is  not  perfect.  Neither  is  Robert’s,  whose  pen- 
I  manship  shows  more  care.  But  we  doubt  if  any  of  our 
I  young  readers  would  express  themselves  as  well  in  Alaskan 
Eskimo  after  two  winters  schooling  at  Bethel,  or  Carmel,  or 
Ongavig.  We  are  sure  they  would  make  many  spelling 
faults  in  that  difficult  language  with  words  far  longer  than 
any  in  English. 

Now  we  will  let  little  Paul  tell  us  something  about 
himself  and  his  brother  Robert.  He  is  evidently  a  very 
loving  little  fellow,  and  truly  desirous  to  be  good,  and  to 
please  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  well  as  his  teacher,  Miss  Mary 
Mack.  He  is  a  tender-hearted  boy,  too,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  passage  about  his  grandmother’s  death.  He  thinks  of 
the  sorrow  he  would  feel  if  his  mother  should  die,  and 
pities  these  grown-up  people,  who  have  lost  their  mother. 
Between  the  lines  we  may  read  of  his  love  for  his  mother, 
and  of  an  Eskimo  mother’s  love  for  her  boy. 

When  he  was  baptized,  he  received  the  same  Christian 
name  as  our  minister  at  Nazareth,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
so  he  writes  to  his  namesake,  the  Rev.  Paul  de  Schweinitz. 
He  has  evidently  seen  a  photograph  of  his  friend  in  the 
States.  Perhaps  it  was  a  family  group,  and  included 
Br.  de  Schweinitz’s  little  daughter  Helen,  to  whom  little 
Paul  sends  a  parka,  or  warm  native  coat  made  of  furs. 
This  gift  makes  the  lad’s  heart  very  glad  in  the  giving,  and 
we  are  sure  it  gave  great  pleasure  to  little  Helen  and  her 
father. 

Now,  shall  we  peep  into  his  letter  to  Mr.  Paul  ?  It  is 
written  from  Bethel,  and  is  dated  Saturday,  April  20th, 
1893  : — 

“  Dear  Mr.  Paul — 

“  I  am  glad  to  write  to  Mr.  Paul.  I  can  every  Spring. 
And  my  name  little  Paul.  I  see  picture  (of)  Mr.  Paul  and 
got  glad  very  much.  I  will  send  it  Helen  a  little  Parka. 

. I  can  make  a  good  man  &  love  Jesus.  I  cannot 

(be)  a  noughty  boy.  I  am  a  school  boy  from  the  Miss  Macks. 

1  can  (be)  Christian  Paul  like  a  good  man  Mr.  Paul.  I  I 
want  everybody  to  love  and  I  will  not  (be)  noughty  boy. 
Jesus  is  a  love  me. 

“  The  boys  done  school. 

“  They  will  (go)  next  Spring  to  school,  begin  soon  school. 

next  year  I  will  write  more  letters . so  you  will  be 

glad.  I  am  Good  to  Miss  Macks.  She  is  love  me  very 
much.  I  am  glad  to  write  to  Mr.  Paul,  last  year  I  stay 

to  school . I  have  (been  leading)  in  the  second 

Reader  with  the  boys.  They  did  school  before  me  and  I 
very  fast  in  the  second  Reader  and  Miss  Mack  love  me 
very  much.  My  letters  is  nice  and  long  letters.  I  must 
talk  English  with  the  Miss  Macks,  long  time  my  grand 
mother  are  died,  poor  my  uncle  &  aunt  &  mother,  they 
must  try  to  (be)  happy. 


Harmony  was  built ;  the  present  Harmony  is 

the  fourth  of  that  name.  ^ 

Besides  the  Harmony  there  are  two  other 
Mission  ships  employed  in  the  Labrador  Mis¬ 
sion,  the  Gleaner  and  the  Meta. 


Wxiibt 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JANUARY,  1895. 


At  last  the  Alaska  letters  have  come, 
and  here  is  one  from  little  Paul,  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  you  have  already  made,  written 
to  Brother  Paul  de  Schweinitz,  who  kindly 
sent  it  to  us  for  The  Little  Missionary. 
You  will  be  glad  to  read  it,  and  to  see  that 
little  Paul  has  improved.  If  you  could 
see  the  letter,  you  would  hardly  think,  if 
you  did  not  know  it,  that  it  was  written  by 
an  Eskimo  boy  in  Alaska,  who  has  only  been 
going  to  school  a  short  time.  Miss  Mack 
says,  “Paul  wrote,  so  I  will  send  his  letter 
just  as  he  wrote  it.  It  is  his  own  work,  I 
did  not  help  him.”  This  is  the  letter : 

Bethel,  Alaska,  July  20,  1894. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Paul  : — I  would  like  to  write 
a  letter  to  you  again.  I  tell  you  Thanks  you 
for  the  nice  watche  and  picture  too  makes  me 
very  glad  and  happy  &  Thanks  for  letters.  , 
Next  week  the  boys  school  (opens)  again  I  will 
be  try  to  learn  and  (be)  happy  and  try  to  (be) 
good  boy.  I  am  good  to  Miss  Mack.  &  She 
love  me  and  other  boys.  [See  how  much  little 
Paul  thinks  of  his  triends,  and  how  glad  he  is 
that  they  love  him,  and  are  kind  to  him. — Ed.] 

I  am  write  on  Miss  Mack’s  table  and  she 
writing  too.  Yesterday  three  boys  come  here  I 
Wilson  &  (two  other)  boys.  You  are  very  good  ! 
&  Christain  &  it  love  Jesus.  Thanks  Jesus  to 
make  us  (a  new)  heart  &  well  &  happy.  Yes¬ 
terday  my  face  is  hot  and  like  cross.  [He  only 
means  to  say  that  his  face  looked  as  if  he  were 
cross,  don’t  you  think  so?  Or  was  he  cross, 
and  owns  up  to  it  like  a  little  man?— Ed.] 

Miss  Mack  is  a  very  good  woman  for  me  and 
other  boys  too.  &  she  love  Jesus.  [That’s  it, 
Paul  ;  that’s  why  she  is  kind  to  you  and  the 
other  boys  too. — Ed.] 

Wasca  is  sick  all  evening  I  want  he  quick  to 
(get)  well.  I  love  every  body  &  I  want  they  j 
love  me  very  much.  Joseph  and  his  brother 
will  come  to  here  &  they  good  boys  too.  I  have 
nice  bible  to  get  from  Miss  Mack  it  makes  feel 
good  &  my  brother  Robert  too.  Robert  is  gone 
&  Wassili  they  will  come  again  &  some  (other) 
boys  then  two  boys  in  Akiagamute  Alaska  at 
my  village.  I  want  to  see  you  &  all  people  & 
good  ministers  &  all  the  women  &  men  then 
bahys  too.  [No  doubt  he  often  wonders  how  it 
a  m  the  country  from  which  his  dear  teacher 
came,  and  would  like  to  see  us  all.— Ed.] 

I  (want)  to  write  again  next  Spring  &  (will 
be)  good.  Jesus  love  me  and  all  people.  I 
1 1  want  every  one  Kuskwim  people  to  believe  to 
I  Jesus  my  home  people  all  Christain  is. 

L  J  will  say  Good  bye.  Now  good  us.  (Let  us 
J  be  good.)  v  j 

Your  very  loving  Friend 

Little  Paul. 

A  nice  long  letter  !  And  only  two  words 
that  are  not  spelled  quite  right !  Can  you 
find  them?  How  glad  little  Paul  would 
be  to  get  letters  from  somp  of  you  ! 

Did  you  ever  see  any  Alaska  news- 
papei s  ?  Hei  e  are  two  on  our  table  pub- 


T‘  1  have  two  brothers  Robert  &  big  man.  Another  (the 
other  is  a)  school  boy.  ....  She  (he)  will  go  to  San 

Francisco.  She  is  a  Good  boy . I  have  two  sisters 

they  (are)  not  school  girls . good  girls.  The  boys 

did  (were)  sick  like  the  crazy,  they  are  all  better  &  keep 
the  Jesus  to  make  well.  .  .  .  Your  loving  friend 

“  Pauls.” 

Both  Robert  and  Paul  have  learnt  all  they  know  in  our 
school  at  Bethel,  where  Br.  Kilbuck  is  the  missionary,  and 
as  we  see  from  Paul’s  letter  Miss  Mary  Mack  is  the 
.  teacher.  Br.  Ivilbuck’s  report  tells  us  that  the  school  was 
closed  early  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 
During  the  last  winter  food  was  very  scarce,  and  there  was 
great  suffering.  Many  dogs  perished  because  there  was 
not  food  enough  for  the  men,  women,  and  children.  So  it 
came  that  soon  after  Paul’s  letter  to  Br.  P.  de  Schweinitz 
was  written,  he  and  Robert  went  away  with  some  more 
Eskimoes  to  the  mountains  to  hunt  for  deer  and  other 
animals.  Here  both  the  boys  wrote  letters  to  their  teacher, 
who  has  evidently  won  their  hearts.  Paul  tells  her  she  is 
as  good  to  him  as  if  she  were  his  mother,  and  Robert’s 
affection  is  expressed  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word.  So  anxious 
was  the  boy  to  write  to  Miss  Mack  that  he  was  not  to  be 
beaten  by  the  fact  that  he  had  no  ink.  He  went  searching 
for  the  berries  which  are  to  be  found  wild  in  great  abund¬ 
ance  among  the  mountains,  and  chose  the  blackest  in  order 
to  make  his  ink.  He  is  a  lad  with  both  pluck  and  inven¬ 
tion,  and  is  justly  proud  of  his  ink,  as  we  see  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  letter. 

“  My  dear  Miss  M.  J.  Mack, — 

“  I  was  very  glad  my  ink  berrie  nice.  I  tell  you  this  is 
my  ink  black  berrie  very  good. 

“  My  big  brothers  killed  two  deers  and  little  deers  two 

times,  and  I  killed  one  deer  and  one  little  deer . We 

have  old  tent.  My  big  brother  has  a  new  tent  nice  tent. 
I  love  my  brother  Paul.  The  Paul  funny  boy  tell  story 

laughing  too . I  will  go  hunting  squirrels.  It  is  nice 

evening .  My  brother  Paul  sleeping  by  me  in  tent. 

My  friend  Wassily  good  boy. 

“  George  love  me.  George  is  a  good  man. 

“  I  will  (go  to)  school  next  summer.  The  boys  school  is 
July  i. 

“  I  love  all  the  boys,  I  think,  all  the  good  boys  and  big 
boys  too.  The  squirrel  not  plenty  now  (this)  spring.  We 
will  not  (go)  hungry  in  spring. 

“  I  want  to  see  from  you  Miss  M.  J.  Mack  I  tell  you.  I 
want  summer  hunting  deer  with  my  friend.  The  sun  is 
set  now.  I  (will)  tell  you  when  Wassily  and  I  will  go  with 
big  sterner.  I  want  to  go  with  Wassily.  I  want  to  see  for 
(with)  Wassily. 

“  Your  loving  friend, 

“  Robert.” 

The  “George”  of  whom  Robert  writes,  is  one  of  the 
two  Alaskan  youths  who  have  been  at  school  in  the  States, 
and  returned  home  with  Mrs.  Kilbuck  last  year.  It  seems 
that  Robert  has  been  listening  to  what  George  and  David 
have  to  tell  of  the  great  world  outside  Alaska,  and  that  he 

cherishes  hopes  for  himself  and  his  friend  Wassily,  that 
they  may  be  sent  to  the  States  in  a  big  “  sterner.”  What 
visions  are  opening  up  to  these  Eskimo  boys !  Their 
fathers  and  mothers  never  dreamed  of  visiting  foreign 
lands. 

And  now  little  Paul’s  letter  to  his  teacher  with  its  simple 
prayer  of  faith  to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  squirrels  and 
“  squirrles  more.”  The  last  ser.tence  tells  us  that  the 
prayer  was  answered,  and  that  the  hunting  party  were  not 
suffering  for  want  of  food  as  they  lad  done  at  the  station. 
How  that  fearful  hunger  of  the  wiiter  looms  up  in  every¬ 
thing  the  boys  write  about  deer  and  squirrels  ! 


lishetl  at  Sitka,  Alaska.  The  one  is  The  i 
North  Star ,  not  quite  as  large  as  Tijpfc  Li^tLe  I 
Missionary,  and  very  nicely  nrintady  It 
is  published  monthly  in  the/-  interest  of 
schools  and  missions  in  Alaska. 


The  other  paper  is  The  Alaskan  and  Herald 
Combined,  and  is  about  twice  as  large  as 
The  Little  Missionary,  is  printed  as 
well  as  papers  in  this  country,  and  is  is¬ 
sued  weekly,  also  at  Sitka,  which  is  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Alaska,  however,  not 
near  to  our  missions. 


A  Christmas  Celebration  in  Alaska. 
LETTER  from  Mrs.  Helmich, 
written  at  Bethel.  Alaska,  June  7, 
1894,  to  the  Y.  F.  S.  C.  E.  at  Gna- 
denhuetten,  Ohio,  gives  some 
|  very  interesting  information,  but  we  have 
!  only  room  for  a  short  extract  this  time. 
She  says : 

“The  school  opened  in  September  with  about 
18  scholars  ;  later  there  were  '23.  I  like  the  boys 
very  much,  and  they  say  I  am  a  good  mamma. 
They  have  made  splendid  progress  in  English 
since  Miss  Mack  is  here.  She  is  a  good  teacher, 
and  loves  her  pupils,  and  they  think  there  is 
no  one  quite  like  her.  At  Christmas  we  had 
such  a  nice  time.  The  boys  did  very  well,  and 
their  parents  were  very  proud  of  them.  Miss 
Alack  taught  them  the  hymns,  and  I  played 
for  them  and  drilled  them  in  the  singing  ;  and 
I  must  say,  our  Sunday-school  in  Gnadenhuet- 
ten  could  not  do  better  than  these  boys  did. 
This  was  the  program  arranged  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  : 

Opening  Hymn ,  “The  Light  of  the  world  is 
Jesus,”  native  translation.  Native  Address,  by 
Brother  Kilbuck.  Hymn ,  “Christmas  time  is 
come  again.”  Recitations  from  the  Bible,  by 
school-boys  Daniel  and  Joseph.  Song,  “Merry, 
Merry  Christmas.”  Recitation,  “Christian,” 
Philip.  Hymn,  “  Softly  the  night  is  sleeping.” 
Recitation,  Wasco,  Jesse.  Hymn,  “A  charge 
to  keep  I  have,”  played  by  a  little  girl,  Minnie, 

!  and  sung  by  four  boys.  Recitation,  Paul, 
Minnie.  Hymn,  “  Morning  Star.”  Recitation , 
Loyd  and  baby  Joe  Kilbuck.  Native  Hymn, 

,  “  I  am  so  glad  that  our  Father  in  heaven.” 

|  Distribution  of  gifts.  Doxology. 

The  chapel  was  neatly  decorated.” 


That  was  a  year  ago,  and  no  doubt  those 
children  did  still  better  this  Christmas  ch 
just  past.  r0. 

- ♦♦♦  - 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


.  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Kil¬ 
buck  During  the  Winter  of  1893-1894. 

T  CONTINUED.  J 

Wednesday,  December  6.  —  Sister  Kawagaleg 
was  so  worried  lest  I  should  get  off  too  late  to 
reach  Ougavig  before  dark,  that  she  got  up  at 
half-past  two  o’clock  and  made  a  fire  and  started 
to  cook.  When  daylight  came  I  started  up  the 
river  alone.  The  dogs  felt  in  good  spirits,  and 
they  just  spun  along.  I  left  Akiagamute  at  about 
half- past  7  o’clock,  and  reached  Toulksagamute 
at  10  o’clock,  which  is  the  best  time  I  ever  made 
between  these  two  villages.  On  the  road  the  dogs 
played  a  trick  on  me.  They  saw  a  flock  of  ptar¬ 
migans  in  the  brush,  and  they  bolted  for  them  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  do  or  say. 


y.DEAR  Miss  M.  J.  Macks — 

J  ff*1  Yesterday  we  got  42  squirrles .  1  often  think 

(of)  Miss  Mack  when  I  am  to  see  (looking  for)  squirrles. 
It  is  wind  with  East.  We  often  ask  him  Jesus  we  want 

squirrles .  I  often  ask  Jesus  I  want  squirrles  more. 

Jesus  will  take  care  (of)  me  to  go  to  see  Miss  Mack  (and) 
bring  me  to  Bethel.  You  are  good  another  like  mama.  I 

will  not  (be)  cross  (but)  kind  to  Miss  Mack . I  often 

pray  to  Jesus.  I  want  to  grow  up  to  be  good  big  boy  like 
Mr.  Paul,  pray  the  people  want  to  be  (good).  (We)  get 
so  many  squirrles  &  be  not  hungry  in  the  mountains.” 

We  intended  to  be  content  with  three  letters,  hut  little 
Paul’s  loving  epistle  to  his  friend  Simeon  is  too  good  to  be 
lost.  Here  it  is,  without  any  comment — 

“  Mountains,  Alaska,  May  25. 

“  Simeon — 

“  I  must  write  to  you.  I  love  you  very  much.  My  big 
brother  Gemwoke  caught  two  big  deers  &  one  very  fat 
like  a  cow  ox.  We  oftens  cook  of  a  deers  &  to  dry  the 
deers. 

“I  want  to  give  you  some  deers.  I  often  think  (of)  M.  J. 
Macks  &  when  sleep  I  see  Miss  Macks  in  my  sleep,  Jesus 
gave  us  three  deers  &  little  three  deers  too.  You  are  must 
Good  boys  &  not  noughty.  Poor  I  am  not  caught  a  deers. 
I  want  everybody  to  love  me  &  God  wants. 

“  Your  loving  friend 

“  Pauls.” 

The  writing  (well,  we  must  take  the  word  of  the  Little 
Missionary  for  that),  the  spelling,  the  Eskimo  thoughts  put 
into  very  fair  English,  the  ideas  that  come  into  the  boys’ 
heads  and  through  their  fingers  on  to  paper — which  of 
our  readers  could  beat  those  letters  after  so  short  a  time  in 
school  ?  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  Gospel  is  doing 
good  work  in  the  hearts  of  these  two  Eskimo  boys  ? 


At  Toulksagamute  1  took  tea  with  Wasra’s 
mother.  The  lather  was  away,  looking  at  his  fish 
trap.  He  saw  me  from  the  other  side  of  the  river 
and  sent  me  word  to  stay  all  night;  but  I  could 
not  do  that.  At  11  o’clock  I  started  again,  and 
without  much  delav  and  without  mishap  I  arrived 
at  Ougavig  at  4.30  o’clock,  making  just  seven 
hours  of  actual  traveling  from  Akiagamute,  which 
is  a  long  distance. 

As  I  said  before,  I  was  heartily  welcomed  by 
Brother  Weber,  sending  me  into  the  house  right 
away,  while  he  and  the  boys  unharnessed  my 
good  doggies,  and  they  soon  had  their  well-earned 
supper. 

Saturday ,  December  9  —Last  evening  I  did  not 
get  to  write  any  more  after  supper,  or  dinner,  for 
they  only  have  two  meals  a  day  here. 

Upon  the  evening  of  ray  arrival,  after  our  sup¬ 
per,  we  had  service.  Brother  Weber  asked  me 
to  conduct  it  and  make  a  native  address,  for  the 
people  would  expect  me  to  say  something.  The 
men  folks  of  the  village  were  to  have  left  in  the 
morning  for  Kalkagamute,  but  when  they  heard 
of  my  coming  they  put  off  their  departure  to  an¬ 
other  day  The  little  chapel  was  crowded.  Ser¬ 
vice  was  opened  with  singing,  then  1  led  in  prayer 
(native).  The  Scripture  lesson  was  St.  John  15 
1  spoke  to  the  people  about  our  being  the  branches 
and  Jesus  Christ  the  vine.  Last  Sunday  they  had 
Communion,  and  I  exhorted  that  they  drink  not 
the  blood  of  Jesus  and  eat  His  body  in  vain.  The 
best  of  attention  was  given  to  me,  and  after  the 
service  the  usual  hand-shaking  took  place.  After- 


- - - — , — 

wards  a  lot  of  the  people  remained  and  Brother 
Weber  said  they  wanted  to  talk,  so  we  sat  down. 
After  a  few  desultory  remarks  one  of  the  men 
brought  a  little  bundle  of  fur  garments  and  bauded 
them  to  me,  with  the  remark  that  this  was  the 
last  of  the  idols,  tho3e  oeing  their  garments. 

Then  a  protest  was  made  at  the  way  in  which 
the  images  had  been  taken  from  here,  and  that 
wiihout  their  being  paid  for  we  had  sent  them  to 
the  States,  where  they  were  of  great  value.  The 
people  thought  we  ought  to  pay  them  well  for 
these  images,  because  nothing  in  the  Statei,  how¬ 
ever  small,  was  ever  taken  without  first  being  paid 
for.  We  asked  them  how  they  knew  these  images 
were  sent  to  the.  States.  They  said  that  the  boy 
that  Brother  Weber  left  on  the  raft  where  the 
things  were,  opened  the  box  and  saw  them  We 
then  condemned  such  a  practice  as  that  of  open¬ 
ing  boxes  and  meddling  with  other  people’s  prop¬ 
erty.  This  cooled  their  ardor  a  bit,  and  then  I 
explained  to  them  that  the  images  were  at  Bethei, 
and  had  not  yet  been  sent  down.  So  far  as  pay 
was  concerned,  as  they  professed  to  give  up  this 
heathen  practice,  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  pay 
them;  and  another  thing,  those  images  will  never 
be  sent  to  the  States  with  the  idea  of  making 
money  by  them.  If  they  were  still  heathen  and 
believed  in  these  things  and  wanted  the  images, 
then  I  could  be  willing  to  pay  for  them,  but  that 

under  the  circumstances,  I  could  not  and  would 
not. 

Some  approved  of  this  decision,  and  others  were 
not  satisfied. 

It  leaked  out  that  every  village  from  Quiexo- 
luck  to  Ekaluxtahlugamute  had  similar  images, 
but  these  of  Ougavig  were  the  oldest.  The  bundle 
handed  to  me  consisted  of  a  little  drum,  parkas 
and  caps  belonging  to  the  idols,  and  in  giving 
tl  e  11  up  they  let  go  of  this  superstition  of  theirs  for 
good. 

Thursday,  December  7.— The  men  of  the  village 
left  for  Kalkagamute.  Brother  Weber  and  I  vis¬ 
ited  several  sick  folks,  Jerry’s  oldest  brother  being 
the  first.  ,  He  is  in  a  sad  state  of  rebellion  against 
the  Lord’s  dealings,  and  I  talked  to  him  with  the 
view  of  getting  him  to  give  up  to  our  near  Lord, 
who  knows,  oh,  ever  so  much  better  than  we  do, 
what  is  best  for  us.  He  has  no  faith  in  medicine, 
but  in  castor  oil,  and  has  been  overdosing  himself 
with  this,  even  against  the  advice  of  Miss  King. 

Wespent  the  day  in  looking  over  the  place. 
Brother  Weber  has  had  a  lot  of  work  done,  and 
they  are  pretty  well  fixed.  The  new  house  is  a 
story  and  a  half  high.  The  upstairs  is  not  fin¬ 
ished  yet,  and  is  almost  as  cold  as  out-doors. 
David  sleeps  in  this  part,  and  I  have  a  cot  in  the 
same  room.  The  school  room  is  a  neat  little 
room,  12  by  20  feet,  is  also  quite  handsome,  even 
if  it  is  rather  narrow.  In  the  evening  at  chapel 
time  Gregory  and  Natalia  were  married.  I  took 
the  first  of  the  service  and  Brother  Weber  tied 
the  knot.  We  stayed  up  late  talking  about  this 
work  and  comparing  notes  in  general. 

At  Akiagamute,  by  a  fall  I  strained  my  left 
wrist,  and  Miss  King  has  been  rubbing  arnica  on 
it  since  my  arrival. 

Friday  8.  David  took  my  dogs  and  went  to 
Kalkagamute  after  fish.  “  Lengthy  ”  is  here  and  . 


hauled  wood  to-day.  Brother  Weber  is  trying  to 
get  him  to  pay  $25  as  pay  in  full  for  what  he  has 
stolen  from  Mr.  Bind,  and  Mr.  Lind  agrees  to 
call  it  square.  Brother  Weber  thinks  that 
“Lengthy”  is  already  getting  slack,  and  arked 
me  how  he  should  proceed.  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  he  had  done  his  part  toward  helping 
“  Lengthy,”  and  now  he  must  come  up  to  his  part 
or  fail,  and  that  I  did  not  think  Brother  Weber 
*  justified  in  helping  him  any  more  than  he  is  doing 
now. 

We  again  visited  the  sick,  and  especially  one, 
a  woman,  and  a  patient  of  Miss  King’s.  The 
woman  is  now  suffering  from  a  very  sore  eye.  I 
prescribed  some  medicine  for  her  and  the  next 
day  she  was  considerably  better,  being  able  to 
look  around  without  pain.  The  barrabara  was  so 
cold  and  frosty  inside  that  Brother  Weber  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  and  make  a  stove  for  them  out  of 
coal-oil  cans,  that  if  possible  it  might  be  more 
comfortable  for  the  sick.  He  worked  at  it  all 
afternoon,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  took  it 
down  to  the  barrabaja  and  set  it  up.  It  worked 
like  a  charm. 

Saturday  9.— Very  cold.  After  breakfast  Bro. 
Weber  and  I  visited  the  sick.  Jerry’s  brother 
was  rather  depressed,  although  I  do  not  think  he 
is  just  so  very  sick.  Shortly  after  noon  David 
arrived  with  a  couple  of  bags  of  fish.  “  Lengthy  ” 
has  been  hauling  wood  all  day.  I  tried  to  write 
up  my  journal  in  Miss  King’s  room.  I  also  pre¬ 
pared  my  discourse  for  the  morrow. 

Sunday  10 — Still  cold.  The  cold  I  had  when 
I  left  home  was  about  spent,  but  I  find  I  have 
another  one,  as  my  bones  ache  and  I  am  chilly 
all  day. 

About  noon  we  had  service.  There  was  a  good 
attendance.  I  preached  and  the  people  seemed 
to  listen  attentively.  After  service  Brother 
Weber  and  I  went  down  to  the  village  to  baptize 
a  recently  born  infant.  We  went  by  request. 
We  tound  the  child  sighing  after  a  long  cry,  but 
otherwise  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  the  matter. 

I  baptized  her  Elizabeth.  After  supper  we  had 
chapel,  where  I  made  a  parting  address  to  the 
people.  Brother  Weber  and  I  agreed  to  have 
elders  at  this  place,  and  for  that  object  I  am  to 
be  here,  if  possible,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  when  the 
people  will  be  organized  into  a  congregation. 
Quite  a  number  of  couples  are  to  be  married  at 
the  same  time. 

[to  be  continued.] 


~T~  t  t  For  The  Moravian. 

Tlruederheim.  /  J'-' 

Bruderheim  is  the  name  of  a  colony  of  Mora¬ 
vian  immigrants  in  the  province  of  Alberta  in  the 
Northwestern  Territories  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  They  emigrated  for  conscience’  sake 
from  Volhynia.  Volhynia  is  that  part  of  Russia 
that  lies  just  east  of  what  used  to  be  Poland,  and 
northeast  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  i.  e., 
northeast  of  the  province  of  Galicia  of  the  Austro 
Hungarian  Empire.  Alberta,  whither  they  have 
emigrated,  iies  between  34°  and  43°  west  longi¬ 
tude  from  Washington,  D  C.,  and  between  49° 
and  55°  north  latitude.  Bruderheim  is  about  1200 

‘°Jo500  ",ile8  northwe8t  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  say 
2500  or  3000  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  lies  in 


the  Sacraments  oftener  than  once  a  year.  All  the 
rest  of  the  time  the  people  are  left  to  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  village  schoolmasters.  These,  alas  ! 
are  for  the  most  part  men  without  education, 
without  experience,  and  often  without  faith  in 
God  or  eternity.  A  certaiu  Pastor  Gaos  valued 
some  of  his  teachers  at  three  kopecks  apiece ! 
Some  of  them  cannot  even  read  properly,  and 
when  they  must  read  a  sermon  in  public  service, 
they  must  first  spell  aloud  the  hard  words.  I  my¬ 
self  have  heard  such  teachers  make  mistakes  in 
public  reading  so  ridiculous  as  to  border  on  blas¬ 
phemy  Of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  nominal  Chris¬ 
tians  our  congregations  had  abundant  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  carrying  on  genuine  mission  work,  and  of 
winning  souls  for  the  Lamb. 

The  great  festival  days  of  our  Brethren’s 
Church,  especially  those  of  September  7  (Married 
People’s  Festival),  and  August  13  (Spiritual 
Birthday  of  the  Renewed  Brethren’s  Church),  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  us.  On  these  days  the 
people  came  together  in  crowds  to  receive  a  bless¬ 
ing  from  the  Lord.  We  were  told,  that  no  one 
wanted  to  remain  at  home,  and  many  claimed  to 
celebrate  these  days  eight  weeks,  i.  e ,  for  four 
weeks  in  advance  they  rejoiced  in  anticipation, 
and  four  weeks  afterwards  in  the  retrospect. 

(Some  of  the  Lutheran  pastors,  although  they 
were  themselves  unable  to  take  care  of  these 
people,  nevertheless  looked  upon  these  things  as 
an  infringement  of  their  churchly  rights,  and 
hence  the  opposition  on  their  part  referred  to 
above. — Translator.) 

Our  path  in  Russia  was  not  always  strewn  with 
roses,  but  at  the  same  time  we  experienced  many 
joys  that  made  us  forget  the  trials. 

But  suddenly,  at  one  blow,  the  very  existence 
of  Germans  in  Russia  was  made  practically  im¬ 
possible  by  an  imperial  ukase.  The  right  to  own, 
buy,  sell  or  rent  land  has  been  taken  awav  from 
all  Germans  in  Western  Russia,  whether  Russian 
citizens  or  not.  No  German  dare  buy  laud  or 
lease  it.  All  deeds  of  sale,  which  had  been  made 
in  the  past  were  declared  invalid.  Only  a  few 
were  permitted  to  remain  valid,  such  which  had 
been  made  a  certain  number  of  years  ago,  when 
the  owner,  his  parents,  and  his  grandparents,  and 
better  yet,  his  greatgrand parents,  had  been  Rus¬ 
sian  subjects.  But  when  the  owner  dies,  the 
validity  of  his  deed  dies  too,  and  his  children  can 
not  inherit  the  land,  but  it  falls  to  the  Crown. 
Leases  are  allowed  to  run  out,  but  when  they  have 
expired,  they  can  not  be  renewed,  and  the  renter 
must  give  up  his  land.  If  any  German  wishes  to 
renew  his  lease,  or  if  any  German  tries  to  secure 
some  compensation  for  his  dearly  bought  land  the 
officials,  who  have  charge  of  these  matters,  say  : 

‘  We  can  not  help  you.  Go  to  the  Pope  (a  Greek 
or  Russian  priest),  he  will  help  you.”  Which  be¬ 
ing  interpreted,  means,  “  Come  over  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Orthodox  Church,  and  you  can  secure  your 
land.”  (Thus  the  name  of  religious  persecution 
is  avoided  by  a  transparent  scheme,  but  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to. — Translator  ) 

Many  also  followed  this  advice,  went  over  to 
the  Russian  Church,  received  valid  deeds  for  their 
land  and  live  now  in  undisturbed  peace,  if  their 

conscience  dues  uvi  uuui.iv  -  •’  : 

will  not  do  this  are  constantly  harassed,  the  law 
says,  if  auy  one  lives  upon  land,  to  which  he  has 
no  clear  title,  he  dare  not  drive  a  stake  into  the 
ground,  nor  plough  a  furrough,  nor  sow  any  seed. 
If  this  cruel  law  were  carried  out  literally,  the 
misery  of  the  Germans  in  Volhynia  would  be 
indescribable.  But  the  Government  moves  slowly, 
but  none  the  less  surely,  towards  its  aim,  which  is 
to  force  the  Germans  into  the  “  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  that  is,  the  Russification  of  the  Germans 


bau led  wood  to-day.  Brother  Weber  is  trying  to 
get  him  to  pay  $25  as  pay  in  full  for  what  he  has 
stolen  from  Mr.  Lind,  and  Mr.  Lind  agrees  to 
call  it  square.  Brother  Weber  thinks  ihat 
“Lengthy”  is  already  getting  slack,  and  asked 
me  how  he  should  proceed.  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  he  bad  done  his  part  toward  helping 
“  Lengthy,”  and  now  he  must  come  up  to  his  part 
or  fail,  and  that  I  did  not  think  Brother  Weber 
justified  in  helping  him  any  more  than  he  is  doing 
now. 

We  again  visited  the  sick,  and  especially  one, 
a  woman,  and  a  patient  of  Miss  King’s.  The 
woman  is  now  suffering  from  a  very  sore  eve.  I 
prescribed  some  medicine  for  her  and  the  next 
day  she  was  considerably  better,  being  able  to 
look  around  without  pain.  The  barrabara  was  so 
cold  and  frosty  inside  that  Brother  Weber  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  and  make  a  stove  for  them  out  of 
coal-oil  cans,  that  if  possible  it  might  be  more 
comfortable  for  the  sick.  He  worked  at  it  all 
afternoon,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  took  it 
down  to  the  barrabaia  and  set  it  up.  It  worked 
like  a  charm. 


Saturday  9.— Very  cold.  After  breakfast  Bro. 
Weber  and  I  visited  the  sick.  Jerry’s  brother 
was  rather  depressed,  although  I  do  not  think  he 
is  just  so  very  sick.  Shortly  after  noon  David 
arrived  with  a  couple  of  bags  of  fish.  “  Lengthy  ” 
has  been  hauling  wood  all  day.  I  tried  to  write 
up  my  journal  in  Miss  King’s  room.  I  also  pre¬ 
pared  my  discourse  for  the  morrow. 

Sunday  10 — Still  cold.  The  cold  I  had  when 
I  left  home  was  about  spent,  but  I  find  I  have 
another  one,  as  my  bones  ache  and  I  am  chilly 
all  day. 

About  noon  we  had  service.  There  was  a  good 
attendance.  I  preached  and  the  people  seemed 
to  listen  attentively.  After  service  Brother 
Weber  and  I  went  down  to  the  village  to  baptize 
a  recently  born  infant.  We  went  by  request. 
We  found  the  child  sighing  after  a  long  cry,  but 
otherwise  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  the  matter. 
I  baptized  her  Elizabeth.  After  supper  we  had 
chapel,  where  I  made  a  parting  address  to  the 
people.  Brother  Weber  and  I  agreed  to  have 
eiders  at  this  place,  and  for  that  object  I  am  to 
be  here,  if  possible,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  when  the 
people  will  be  organized  into  a  congregation. 
Quite  a  number  of  couples  are  to  be  married  at 
the  same  time. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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For  The  Moravian. 

Iruederheim.  ms- 

Bruderheim  is  the  name  of  a  colony  of  Mora¬ 
vian  immigrants  in  the  province  of  Alberta  in  the 
North  western  Territories  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Phey  emigrated  for  conscience’  sake 
from  Volhynia.  Volhynia  is  that  part  of  Russia 
that  lies  just  east  of  what  used  to  be  Poland,  and 
northeast  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  i.  e., 
ooi  theast  of  the  province  of  Galicia  of  the  Austro 
Hungarian  Empire.  Alberta,  whither  they  have 
emigrated,  lies  between  34°  and  43°  west  longi- 
tude  from  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  between  49° 
and  05  north  latitude.  Briiderbeim  is  about  1200 

o0Jn50°  oni'r  northwest  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  say 
2o00  or  3000  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  lies  in 


about  the  same  longitude  as  Salt  Lake  City, Utah, 
and  in  latitude  about  two  degrees  so ufh/ of 
southernmost  of  our  mission  stations dE^&hr&for 
on  the  east,  or  about  three  degrees  south  ofmka, 
Alaska,  on  the  west. 

1  The  Brethren  there  desire  to  build  a  church, 
and  this  cause  has  been  recommended  to  the 
liberality  of  our  Province  by  our  Provincial 
Board  of  Church  Extension.  With  one  exception, 
the  Female  Missionary  Society  and  the  Young 
People’s  Missionary  Society,  of  Nazareth,  were  the 
first  to  respond  to  this  call,  and  in  return  received 
an  exceedingly  interesting  letter  from  the  leader 
of  these  Moravian  Volhynians,  or  German  Rus¬ 
sians  belonging  to  the  Brethren’s  Church.  Al¬ 
though  lengthy,  the  letter  will  well  repay  perusal 
Bro.  Lilges  letter  is  too  long  to  translate  entire, 
but  possibly  copious  extracts,  freely  translated, 
may  prompt  others  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
our  Brethren  there.  Paul  de  ScHWEINITZ. 

Nazareth,  Pa  ,  January  10,  1895. 

Bruederheim,  Fort  Saskatchewan  P.  O.,  > 

Alberta,  Canada,  December  18,  1894.  / 
My  Dear  Brother: — 

The  congregations  of  our  Brethren’s  Church  in 
Volhynia  (Western  Russia)  originated  in  the 
immigration  of  our  people  from  Russian  Poland. 
They  had  many  hardships  to  endure  in  the  forests 
of  Volhynia.  In  the  sweat  of  their  faces  they 
wrested  their  farms  from  the  mighty  forests,  grub¬ 
bing  up  tbe  stumps,  and  thus  gradually  by  the 
help  of  the  Lord  succeeding  in  answering  the 
question,  where  they  should  get  bread  in  that 
wilderness.  They  did  not  become  wealthy,  but 
they  had  enough  for  a  frugal  and  contented  life. 

As  to  churchly  matters,  however,  our  brethren 
were  never  in  favorable  circumstances  in  Vol¬ 
hynia,  for  such  freedom  of  conscience  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  as  exist  here  iu  this  happy  laud, 
dare  not  even  be  dreamed  of  in  Russia.  “  Mauy 
a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth,  may 
Israel  now  say  ”  (Psalm  129),  was  the  cradlesong 
of  all  our  congregations  both  in  Volhynia  and  in 
Russian  Poland.  However,  if  one  were  to  ask, 
which  Church  harassed  our  congregations  the 
most,  the  Greek  ( i .  e.,  the  Russiau  Orthodox)  or 
the  Lutherau  Church  (which  until  recently  exer¬ 
cised  considerable  influence  iu  Russia),  we  would 
be  compelled  to  reply,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Lutheran.  And  yet  it  was  this  Church  that  our 
congregations,  in  a  spiritual  sense  especially, 
ser  ed.  The  explanaiiou  of  this  statement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  facts  :  Tnere  are  in  Vol¬ 
hynia  Lutheran  parishes  of  from  twenty-five  to 
.forty  thousand  souls  and  more,  scattered  over  a 
large  district.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  one 
Lutherau  pastor  to  visit  thediff  rent  parts  of  such 
a  parish,  and  serve  the  people  with  the  Word  and 


in  Russia. 

'’yTfiis  hopeless  state  of  affairs  compelled  us  to 
ftse'k.  ‘  a  new  home.  Our  thoughts  turned  to  the 
land  of  perfect  religious  liberty,  to  North  America. 
The  Lord  in  answer  to  our  prayers  directed  us  to 
Canada.  In  August,  1893,  I  arrived  in  Edmon¬ 
ton,  and,  as  I  believe,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  in 
Edmonton  at  that  time.  To  this  high  official  I 
appealed  with  the  petition  :  1.  At  the  expense 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  Government  to  be 
permitted  to  select  land  for  a  colony  of  Moravians. 
2.  To  have  this  land  reserved  for  us.  Both  re- 
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Cfje  Brethren's  Church. 


CALENDAR. 


FEBRUARY. 

14 —The  site  of  Salem,  N.  C.,  selected,  A.D.  1765- 
Original  “  society,”  out  of  which  arose  the  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Friedberg,  N.  C.,  organized,  A.D.  1770. 

16. — David  Nitschmann,  the  first  Moravian  Bishop  in 
America,  arrived  with  a  colony  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
A.D.  1736. 

17- — Second  Sunday  before  Lent.  Sexagesima. 

19.  — Consecration  of  the  chapel,  and  baptism  of  the  first 

convert,  in  Labrador,  at  Nain,  A.D.  1776. 

20.  — Organization  of  the  congregation  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 

A.D.  1749. 

22.  The  first  three  Mohican  Indians  from  Shekomeko, 
N.  Y.,  baptized  at  Oley,  Pa.,  by  Christian  H.  Rauch, 
A.D.  1742. 

23. — The  fourth  new  congregation  of  the  Brethren’s 

Church  organized  at  Tschenkowitz,  Bohemia,  A.  D. 
1873. 

24.  Sunday  before. Lent.  Quinquagesima. — Departure  of 
the  first  missionaries  to  Lapland — Grassman, 
Schneider  and  John  Nitschmann,  A.D.  1734. 

27. — Ash  Wednesday.  —  Incorporation  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,  A.D. 
1788. 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 


Reported  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference. 

The  Alaska  Mission. — A  call for  more  laborers. 

In  order  to  continue  a  sufficient  working-force 
in  this  mission,  and,  if  possible,  enable  the  breth¬ 
ren  there  to  extend  the  work,  it  has  been  decided 
to  call  for  volunteers  for  this  mission-field.  A 
married  brother  is  desired,  who  would  feel  him¬ 
self  called  by  the  Lord  to  this  particular  work. 
Essential  qualifications  are  good  health,  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  education,  with  some  aptitude  for  ac¬ 
quiring  languages,  some  ability  to  impart  instruc¬ 
tion  in  religious  truth,  and  such  consecration  to 
the  Master’s  work,  that  any  line  of  service  will 
be  readily  undertaken. 

Persons  who  may  be  inclined  to  respond  to  this 
call,  will  confer  a  favor  by  reporting  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Board  as  soon  as  possible. 


gave  in,,  and  he  offered  no  resistance  as  I  placed 
his  wife’s  hand  in  his.  I  called  a  blessing  upon 
their  reunion,  and  bade  each  be  faithful  to  the 
other  and  God’s  blessing  would  attend  them  al¬ 
ways.  It  was  now  noon,  having  been  in  session  for 
nearly  four  hours. 

Brother  Kawagaleg  was  so  happy  at  this  turn 
of  what  threatened  to  be  a  dark  blot  on  Akiaga- 
mute,  and  more  on  the  parties  concerned.  I  told 
the  couple  to  stay  and  drink  tea  with  me.  They 
sat  side  by  side,  and  all  who  entered  saw  that 
everything  was  all  right  again. 

After  my  tea  I  went  on  to  Kixichtagamute, 
where  I  preached  in  the  evening  on  the  topic  of 
evening  chapel,  calling  upon  the  people  to  try 
always  to  have  the  day  close  by  being  at  peace 
with  God  and  man.  The  assistant  spoke  a  few 
words,  which  were  to  the  point,  and  full  of  truth. 
Brother  Lomuck  led  in  the  closing  prayer. 
Monday,  February  5. — Arrived  at  home. 
Tuesday ,  February  13.— Left  Bethel,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Brother  Kawagaleg,  who  had  arrived  the 
day  before,  for  over  the  tundra,  with  the  double 
object  of  a  missionary  and  business  trip.  The 
missionary  trip  was  to  consist  of  preaching  at  sev¬ 
eral  villages  on  our  way  to  the  trader  at  Nun- 
atschagamute.  In  the  afternoon,  toward  evening 
we  arrived  at  Peingagamute,  where  we  found  a 
trader  with  two  sleds  from  the  Yukon  River.  He 
had  arrived  in  the  morning.  After  feeding  the 
dogs  and  drinking  our  tea,  we  had  service.  I  find 
the  people  have  fallen  back,  having  had  a  mas¬ 
querade.  The  reason  given  was  because  they  did 
not  want  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  their  neigh 
bors.  I  was  quite  discouraged,  because  I  counted 
so  much  on  this  village  preparing  the  way  for 
reaching  surrounding  villages,  which  are  more 
heathenish.  Brother  Kawagaleg  also  spoke  and 
led  in  prayer.  The  next  morning,  having  heard 
that  the  trader  we  were  going  to  was  not  at  home, 

I  determined  to  turn  back  for  home,  because  a 
storm  was  then  blowing  and  because  I  was  too  dis 
heartened.  On  our  way  home  the  storm  overtook 
us.  We  lost  our  way,  and  our  faces  were  consid 
erably  frozen.  We  missed  Bethel  by  several 
miles,  striking  the  timber  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  above. 

We  soon  found  our  way  home,  glad  to  get  out 
of  the  storm.  Such  Valentines  as  we  were  !  ! 

Saturday,  February  17. — Accompanied  by  Ed¬ 
die  left  home  about  10  A.M.  for  Kikichtagamute. 
At  Kemechamute  stopped  long  enough  for  Re¬ 
becca  to  come  and  tell  me  how  she  was.  She  ie 
getting  old  pretty  fast,  and  complains  that  her 
limbs  are  so  rheumatic.  We  went  on  after  this 
brief  halt,  and  between  two  and  three  o’clock  ar 
rived  at  Kiekichtagamute.  The  people  welcomed 
us  most  heartily,  and  said  how  they  had  been 
waiting  for  me.  One  family  will  leave  as  soon  as 
we  have  the  Communion.  After  feeding  our  dogs, 
and  we  were  just  finishing  our  tea,  when  Robert 
and  Wassili  came  into  the  kashima.  When  Rob 
ert  shook  hands  with  me  he  said  he  was  glad  I 
was  here,  for  he  had  come  after  me  to  bury  an  old 
woman  that  had  died  yesterday  at  Akiagamute. 
They  wanted  to  go  right  back,  but  I  told  them  to 
wait,  and  after  a  short  sleep  we  would  go  together. 
We  did  not  drink  all  of  our  tea,  and  the  boys  fin¬ 
ished  up  what  was  left  most  gladly.  The  people 
came  in  and  we  had  service.  After  singing  I 
preached  another  preparatory  sermon.  I  had 
given  a  similar  discourse  once  before,  but  I  am  so 
desirous  of  impressing  the  sacredness  of  this  sacra 
meut  that  I  gave  another  one. 

After  the  service  I  went  right  to  bed,  and  setting 
the  time  in  my  mind  to  get  up  at  one  o’clock.  I 
slept  well,  and  one  o’clock  came  I  dreamed  that  I 
had  overslept  my  time  so  much  that  it  was  sunrise 
before  I  got  awake.  I  woke  with  a  start,  and 
looking  at  my  watch  I  found  it  was  only  a  quarter 
past  one. 

Sunday,  lebruary  18. — About  2  A.M.  we  were 
harnessing  our  dogs  Louis  came  out  aud  excused 
him8eli  for  not  going  along,  on  the  plea  of  having 
a  cold.  As  Robert  and  Wassili  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  their  dogs  they  told  us  to  go  on, 
as  in  all  likelihood  they  would  not  get  started 
soon  ;  so  Eddie  and  I  went  on,  and  about  an  hour 
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before  sunrise  reached  Akiagamute.  The  morn¬ 
ing  air  was  frosty,  but  Eddie  saved  me  from  ex¬ 
posing  myself  by  running  ahead.  He  has  been 
very  thoughtful  and  kind.  The  people  also  treat 
him  very  kindly,  which  does  me  good  to  see.  At 
Akiagamute  everybody  was  glad  and  thankful 
that  I  had  come. 

After  taking  my  breakfast  and  resting  about 
an  hour  afterwards,  we  had  the  funeral  service  in 
the  kashima.  The  woman  was  very  old,  she  had 
reached  the  limit  set  by  the  Scripture,  and  was 
alone,  having  only  grandchildren  left.  She  was 
older  than  Eddie’s  grandfather.  Her  grandchil¬ 
dren  were  all  away  to  the  mountains.  The  grave 
was  not  dug,  the  people  saying  that  this  was  left 
to  the  grandchildren  out  of  respect  to  their  feel¬ 
ings,  so  that  they  could  do  something  toward 
showing  their  affection  for  their  grandmother. 
The  lady  was  put  upon  a  rack,1  to  stay  there 
temporarily.  I  only  used  a  portion  of  the  burial 
service,  saying  that  when  she  was  properly  buried 
I  would  finish  the  service.  Brother  Ivawagaleg 
and  Loyd’s  father  assisted  in  the  service  by  both 
making  an  address. 

After  drinking  tea  Eddie  and  I  started  back  to 
Kikichtagamute,  where  we  arrived  about  three 
o’clock.  In  the  evening  I  gave  the  Communion 
to  fourteen  persons,  eight  males  and  six  females. 
One  couple  was  not  here  who  expected  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  The  service  was  very  solemn  and  impressive. 

Monday ,  February  19. — Accompanied  by  Bro. 
Lornuck  we  went  to  Quiechlohxamute.  Nearly 
i  all  the  school  boys  I  saw  sent  letters  to  Miss  Mack. 

We  arrived  at  Quiechlohxamute  about  10  A.M. 
Most  of  the  men  were  gone  for  the  day.  Eddie 
and  I  went  along  with  some  rabbit  hunters,  so 
that  we  could  have  something  fresh  to  eat,  to  take 
to  the  home  folks.  We  got  three  rabbits. 

In  the  evening  we  had  quite  a  long  service, 
both  Brother  Lomuck  and  myself  making  ad¬ 
dresses.  I  led  in  the  closing  prayer.  The  people 
have  determined  to  come  back  to  us  for  good  this 
time.  I  hope  it  is  so,  and  may  God  bless  and 
prosper  their  resolution. 

Tuesday,  February  20. — The  folks  begged  me 
so*to  spend  another  day  with  them  and  teach  them 
the  new  hymn,  that  I  stayed.  In  the  morning  we 
weDt  after  rabbits.  I  got  five  and  Eddie  oue.  In 
the  afternoon  we  had  a  talk  in  the  kashima  about 
being  true  Christians.  In  the  evening  taught  the 
new  hymn.  Brother  Lomuck  made  a  brief 
address. 

Wednesday,  February  21.— After  practicing  the 
singing  again  Brother  Lomuck  mad6  a  few  re¬ 
marks.  The  “  Mountain  Boy  ”  went  with  us 
when  we  left  for  home.  He  and  I  walked  home 
(to  Bethel)  together.  He  had  much  to  say,  but 
his  principal  theme  was  his  own  change,  and  also 
how  truly  sorry  he  was  for  his  evil  thoughts 
toward  me,  when  he  was  mentally  deranged.  He 
assured  me  he  never  did  it  purposely,  and  he  did 
not  want  me  ever  to  think  so.  We  had  a  long  and 


tiresone  snow  shoe  walk,  but  1  for  one  did  not 
regret  it. 

Arrived  home  3  o’clock  P.M. 


Jr 


THIRD  VISIT  TO  OUGAVIG,  TAKING  MISS  KING 
HOME — NINTH  TRIP. 


Sunday,  April  1,  1894. — Yesterday  evening  we 
arrived  here  at  Ougavig  about  8  o’clock.  We 
started  late  from  Akiagamute.  At  Toulksaga- 
mute  we  took  dinner.  The  people  look  pretty 
thin.  Patsy’s  mother  is  a  pitiable  case.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  Her  son  is  at  the  Greek  mis¬ 
sion.  He  could  look  out  for  her.  I  am  afraid 
she  will  starve.  The  people  are  more  cheerful, 
because  they  are  getting  some  fish  in  their  fish 
traps. 

Brother  Weber  had  just  given  us  up  when  we 
arrived.  He  and  the  whole  mission  gave  us  a 
hearty  welcome.  Charlie  was  asleep,  but  Auntie 
wakened  him  with  a  kiss.  I  preached  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  quite  a  large  audience.  Brother  Weber 
Gays  that  the  people  have  been  doing  right  well. 
5ome  of  them  lead  in  voluntary  prayer. 


1  It  is  not  unsual  for  corpses  to  be  put  on  high  frames, 
>r  hung  up  in  trees  in  Winter.  Grave-digging  imple- 
uents  being  scarce  in  this  country,  and  everything  being 
rozen  solid  and  covered  with  deep  snow,  this  is  done ; 
hen  in  Spring  the  grave  is  dug,  the  burial  service  con- 
luded,  and  the  dead  are  put  into  regular  graves  properly 
jiade. 

In  the  evening  the  trader  made  an  address  and 
David  led  in  prayer.  Both  did  well,  especially 


Monday,  April  2.— Brother  Weber  and  I  de¬ 
cided  that  he  should  go  to  the  Greek  mission  with 
my  dogs  to  see  if  he  could  get  a  few  needed  arti¬ 
cles  shot,  tea  and  flour.  He  is  to  start  to-morrow, 
while  Ivan  and  I  will  go  to  the  mountains  to  see 
if  we  can  not  get  some  deer. 

Brother  Weber  and  I  went  over  to  look  at  the 
trader’s  house,  to  see  how  habitable  it  was.  The 
house  has  two  rooms  and  a  large  entry,  which 
could  be  used  as  a  kitchen.  I  believe  the  place 
could  be  made  real  cosy.  On  our  way  home 
passed  Brother  Weber’s  fish  trap,  which  two  men 
were  taking  up.  There  were  twenty-five  fish  in 
the  trap.  I  kept  the  chapel  service  and  made  a 

short  address.  ,  „  _  . 

Friday,  May  6.— To-day  we  left  Ougavig  We 
are  camping  in  the  woods.  Ivan  and  I  did  not 
see  any  deer  when  we  were  to  the  mountains.  If 
we  had  had  another  day  we  would  have  seen  the 
herd,  whose  tracks  we  saw  quite  fresh,  but  we  did 

not  have  the  time.  ... 

Brother  Weber  returned  from  the  mission  with 

10  pounds  of  tea,  2  sacks  of  flour  and  25  pounds 
shot.  The  priest  bad  some  wheat,  one  and  one- 
half  bushels  of  which  he  gave  Brother  Weber  for 
his  cow.  I  sent  for  some  shot  too,  but  did  not 
get  any,  as  the  trader  was  not  at  home.  I  how¬ 
ever  got  five  pounds  of  tea. 

- - - 
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MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  11.  1P05. 


THE  ALASKA  AUXILIARY 


Anniversary  Held  in  the  Moravian 
?/  Church  Last  Evening. 


INTERESTING  ADDRESSES 


A  Record  of  Ten  Years  of  Missionary 
Labor  Among  the  Alaskans. 


REPORTS  FROM  THE  LABORERS 


The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Alaska 
Auxiliary  Society  of  the  Moravian  Church 
at  Bethlehem  was  held  last  evening,  at 
which  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Loibert, 
piesided,  and  brief  and  spirited  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  Rev.  August  Schultze,  1).  I).,  of 
the  'J  heological  Seminary,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Max  Hark,  principal  of  the  Yeung 
Ladies’  Seminary.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Leiberr° 
in  introducing  the  subject,  read  a  brief 
sum  maty  from  the  latest  mail,  received 
°n  'fan.  4.  The  letters  received  were 
written  in  Jul v,  1894,  and  were  from  the 
,  v'  T  fL  Kilbuck,  superintendent  of 
t  je  mission  at  Bethel,  with  reports  by  the 
•  Bev.  Ernest  W  eber,  wlio  has  charge  of  an 
out  station;  from  Mr.  Ilelmich,  the 
steward  at  Bethel;  Miss  Mary  Mack,  a 
teacher,  and  Miss  King,  the  trained  nurse, 
and  assistant. 

THE  STATION  AT  BETH  EE 

comprises  eight  buildings,  erected  a  short 
distance  from  the  river,  consisting  of 
dwellings,  office,  store  house,  school 
house,  bath  house,  and  -aw  mill,  the  last 
j  mentioned  some  distance  removed  from 
the  other  buildings.  A  new  school  build¬ 
ing  was  in  course  of  erection.  A  garden 
plot  about  45  by  90  feet  is  cultivated  for 
laising  such  vegetables  as  can  be  grown 
during  t lie  short  summer  in  that  region. 
There  are  at  present  seven  regular 
preaching  places  with  minor  out.  ’ sta¬ 
tions.  There  are  three  native  assistants 
and  a  communicant  membership  of  lilt, 
i  he  trial  with  native  help  lias  been  en¬ 
couraging.  The  two  young  men,  George 
and  David,  who  spent,  about  two  years  at 
tiie  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  and  two 
other  boys,  who  have  been  educated  at 
Bethel,  write  and  sneak  English  well, 
the  latter  quite  as  well  as  George  and 
David.  Ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Weber  expresses 
disappointment  that  the  famine  of  the 
winter  preceding  the  date  of  his  report 
will  delay  the  establishment,  of  another 
station  near  Ougavig,  where  he  is  sta¬ 
tioned. 

The  long  and  dreary  winter,  the  most 
so\ere  tne  missionaries  have  vet  experi¬ 
enced,  nreatly  reduced  their  supplies,  as 
they  could  not  refuse  to  assist  the  people 
while  their  supplies  lasted  Miss  Mack 
reports  favorable  progress  in  the  school 
ami  Miss  King  has  attended  to  the  sick 
and  unfortunate  and  assisted  in  tiie  school 
and  households.  Mr.  Ilelmich,  who,  be¬ 
sides  attending  to  the  duties  of  steward, 
manages  the  saw  mill  ami  attends  to  re¬ 
pairs  ol  all  kinds,  renders  great  assist¬ 
ance,  and  he  is  constantly  occupied.  The 
natives  bring  logs  to  the  mill,  giving  one 
log  in  exchange  for  having  one  sawed. 


The  Rev.  .1.  Taylor  Hamilton  I'olloWe'i!  1 

the  reading  of  the  root  in  a 

brief  address,  going  over  the  history 

of  the  mission.  Within  ten  years  from  the 

date  of  its  inception  the  results  as  stated 

above  had  been  accomplished.  A  people 
who  in  all  probability  would  have 
lu come  extinct  as  a  race  have  been  saved, 
the  gospel  preached  to  them,  schools  es¬ 
tablished.  members  of  their  own  race 
have  become  active  in  the  work  of  evan-  I 
gelization,  surrounding  them  with  the 
comforts  and  environment  of  Christian  j 
family  life.  The  Rev.  Augustus  Schultze,  J 
D.  D.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  fol-  j 
lowed  with  a  highly  interest ing  address  I 
on  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  teach-  i 
ing  uncivilized  heathen,  on  account  of  j 
1 1ft*  necessity  of  acquiring  the  native  j' 
language.  Shoe  the  building  of  -the  ; 
Tower  of  Babel  but  little  can  be  aecom-  1 
pushed  until,  as  in  the  tunes  of  the  i 
apostles,  the  tongues  could  be  untied.  In  ! 
t tie  case  of  civilized  nations,  as  in  that  ] 
of  Japan,  the  missionary  had  access  at  1 
least  to  the  literature  of  ihe  nation  and  ! 
acquired  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  Jan-  ' 
gunge  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  ! 
time. 

AMONG  UNCIVILIZED  NATIONS, 
possessing  no  literature  nor  alphabet,  this  ij 
had  to  be  supplied,  and  with  this  class  the  j 
Moravian  Cuureii  had  to  deal  more  ihan  j 
10U  years  ago,  when  these  missions  were; 
commenced  m  Greenland,  where  it  took 
five  years  before  any  results  were  reached. 
The  speaker  gave  some  examples  of  the 
difficulties  to  lie  cncouul  ered,  stating  what  j 
similarity  existed  between  the  language  of  ' 
the  Eskimos  of  Labrador  and  Alaska,  de-  i 
fining  t  lie  language  as  made  up  of  words  ■ 
glued  together  to  express  the  thought. 
Their  speech  lacked  altogether  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  English  and  other  more 
modern  languages. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION, 

“Why  not  teach  them  English?”  the 
speaker  said  that  nor  one  half  of  the 
people  could  lie  reached,  and  a  generation 
would  be  passed  before  the  desired  result 
could  lie  accomplished.  The  Moravians 
had  been  pioneers  in  this  field,  and  their 
first  missionaries  in  this  country,  here  at. 
Bethlehem,  were  required  to  study  the 
Indian  languages,  as  well  as  t heir  bibles 
and  geographies.  Prof.  Shultze,  by  the 
wav,  is  tiie  author  of  a  grammar 
am!  vocabulary  of  the  Eskimo  language, 
published  in  1894.  The  work  was  begun 
in  1889,  was  accomplished  with  great 
labor  by  correspondence  and  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  Rev.  John  Kilbuck  and  Mr 
Weber  of  the  Alaska  Mission,  and  orailv 
by  conversations  with  Mrs.  Edith  Kilbuck 
during  her  visit,  hero  several  \ ears  ago. 
and  with  the  Eskimo  lads.  George  and 
David,  during  their  stay  at  the  Carlisle 
School. 

DE.  MAX  HARK  J1A K r"S  AN  APPEAL. 

The  Rev.  Dr.J.  Max  Hark  followed  with 
an  eloquent  appeal, set  ting  fort  h  t  lie  special 
claim  the  Alaska  Mission  should  iiavj; 
upon  the  American  Province  and  uffou 
the  Bethlehem  congregation.  Referring  jj 
!  to  the  visit  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  j 


the  Throne  of  Gd 


to  their  care,  and 
their  benefactors  at 
himself. 

THE  CLOSING  SERVICES. 

The  church  choir,  under  the  leadership  t 
of  J.  Fred  Wolle,  the  organist,  rendered  j 
very  effectively  the  “Agnus  Dei’  and  the 
“Gloria”  from  Beei  hovi-n's  Mil-s  inO,  and 
dm-ing  the  gathering  of  the  offerings*  Mr. 
Wolle  rendered  a  'beautiful  voluntary 
accompanied  by  violin  obligato  l>v  An¬ 
drew  'Weingari ner.  It  is  proposed  to  in- 
tiie  mis-i  uinry  force  thi-  spring, 
la  1  call  lias  been  issued  in  the 


crease 
and  a  spec 


Moravi  m  for  a  couple  to  go  to  Bethel  to 
assist  in  the  increasing  duties  at  that  sta 
Holland  vicinity,  anu  lo  permit  a  short 
respite  and  visit  to  the  states  of  some  of 
l lie  faithful  missionaries  who  have  served 
so  faithfully  and  continuously  since  the 
establishment  of  I  hat  field. 


The  Moravian  Mission  on  the  Knskokwim. 

By  REV.  PAUL  DE  SCHWE1NIT. 

The.  Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

A  lady  missionary,  returning  from  China, 
says  :  “One  does  not  have  to  be  a  hero  any 
more  in  order  to  be  a  missionary ;  one  goes 
forth  prepared  to  endure  all  things  heroic¬ 
ally,  and  finds  that  friends  at  home  have 
so  thought  of  and  cared  for  every  want 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  call  for  heroism 
at  the  station.”  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
Those  who  remain  behind  by  “the  stuff” 
should  bountifully  supply  every  need  of 
those  fighting  at  the  front.  But  there  are 
fields  of  labor,  which,  even  in  this  day  of 
easy  and  rapid  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation,  and  in  spite  of  the  warm  love 
of  Christian  friends  at  home,  remain  heroic 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  historic  narrative  of  one  of 
the  newest  of  the  missions  undertaken  by 
the  Moravian  brethren  witness  to  that. 
Missionary  heroism  is  still  extant  among 
these  pioneers  of  modern  missions. 

In  the  winter  of  1884  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  appeared 

in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  topleadfor  a  missionary 
to  the  Eskimos  of  Northwestern  Alaska. 
He  presented  the  cause  to  the  Moravians 
in  this  wise :  That  these  Eskimos  w^ere  so 
degraded,  so  debased;  that  the  conditions 
of  missionary  labor  among  them  were  so 
severe,  so  dreary,  so  cheerless ;  that  these 
forlorn  people  were  literally  so  God-for¬ 
saken.— that  he  could  find  no  one  who  was 
willing  to  carry  the  gospel  message  to 
them  in  their  inhospitable  regions,  where 
they  dwelt  in  unspeakable  degradation. 
As  a  last  resort  he  came  to  the  Moravians. 
No  man  eared  for  the  souls  of  these  de¬ 
graded  heathen  savages— would  they  have 
mercy  upon  them?  That  was  an  appeal 
which  the  Church  that  had  sought  out  the 
Hottentots  of  Africa  and  the  Innuits  of 


through  whose  appeal  the  congregation 
here  ami  the  American  Province  became 

interested  in  this  work  after  others  had  '  Greenland  'inrl  ^I1Ka  ,UKl  the  Innuits  o. 
railed,  tile  re  .ere  ml  ...taker  I,  „W  f'  ,  Labrador,  could  not  resist. 

tne  of  tiie  students  who  were  to  graduate 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  that  year 
expressed  their  willingness  to  go.  Two 
were  afterwards  chosen, 
fust  an  exploratory  tour  was  undertak- 


fniled.  i lie  reverend  speaker  appealed 
1°  the  honor  and  patriotism 
of  his  hearers  to  sustain 
those  who  were  bound  to  this  eongreca 
•  ion  by  strongest  ties,  and  who  look'd 
with  child  like  trust  for  aid  while  they 
gathered  as  flowers  the  souls  committed 


'■a  by  a  veteran  missionary,  accompanied70^  mcn  "as  iml>ressive  beyond  de- 
by  one  student.  They  found,  as  is  usual *cviPtion-  Th(>il'  uames  are  worthy  of 
in  such  northern  oilman  h,.,  record :  The  Rev.  William  H.  Weinland 


iving  only  in  small  groups  here  and  there, 
scattered  over  a  wide  stretch  of  country. 

The  description  of  their  degradation  had 
not  been  exaggerated  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree.  Filthy  and  disgusting  in  their  hab¬ 
its,  to  an  extent  that  forbids  description 
in  public  print;  their  morality  at  such  a 
low  ebb  that  they  may  practically  be  said 
to  have  none;  parents  willingly  making 
prostitutes  of  their  daughters  from  nine  or 
ten  years  on,  ruthlessly  taking  their  daugh¬ 
ter  from  one  man  and  giving  her  to  an¬ 
other,  if  they  thought  they  could  make 
more  by  it;  the  related  crimes  of  killing 
oil  helpless  and  old  people  and  unwelcome 
infants  being  considered  the  incontestable 
I  ri»ht  of  the  person  otherwise  responsible 
for  their  support ;  and  so  on  through  the 
levolting  catalogue.  Their  form  of  relig¬ 
ion  was  so  low  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
dignified  with  the  name.  Priests  they 
had  none— only  “sachems,”  i.  #>.,  medicine 
men.  They  lived  principally  on  fish,  of 
which,  in  the  short  summer,  a  sufficient 
quantity  must  be  caught  to  last  through 
the  dreary  winter.  However,  they  met 
the  missionaries  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
the  latter  felt  justified  in  selecting  a  site  on 
the  Kuskokwim  Riverfora  mission  station. 

I  Now  that  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
run  summer  excursions  to  Alaska,  it  no 

longer  seems  so  out  of  the  world ;  but 
these  excursions  run  only  to* Sitka.  Few 
have  any  clear  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
Territory.  Roughly  speaking,  Alaska  is 
as  large  as  all  the  northern  lakes  east  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Moravian  mission 
station  on  the  Kuskokwim  is  as  far  from 
Sitka  as  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  from  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn.  There  are  no  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  station  except  once  a 
year ,  and  then  only  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 

■  When  once  there  the  missionaries  are 
absolutely  separated  from  all  civilization, 
from  all  help,  from  all  supplies,  for  a 
whole  year.  Everything  must  be  taken 
along,  as  nothing  but  fish  and  some  game 
can  be  procured  there 
;  Nothing  daunted  by  this  report,  the 
little  band  of  missionaries  prepared  to 
start.  On  account  of  the  low  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people,  and  the  unfortunate 
relations  existing  between  the  few  white 
traders  and  the  natives ;  in  order  to  avoid 
all  possible  suspicion  of  evil,  as  well  as 
for  many  higher  and  nobler  reasons,  it 
j  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  missiona- 
i  ries  to  go  out  married.  'They  were  all 
I  young  people — the  men  just  a  year  out  of 

1  the  'seminary— and  all  leaving  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  civilization  for  a.  desolate  coun¬ 
try,  where  they  would  first  have  to  build 
a  house  with  their  own  hands  before  they 
would  have  where  to  lay  their  heads  'Hie 
ordination  service  of  these  two  devoted 


and  his  wife,  Caroline  Yost;  the  Rev. 
John  II.  Kilbuck  and  his  wife,  Edith 
Romig.  The  former  had  been  on  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  tour.  The  latter  is  a  full-blooded 
Delaware  Indian,  the  son  of  a  chieftain. 
He  had  received  a  full-course  collegiate 
and  theological  education.  He  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  first  Indian  ordained  by  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Church.  Now  he,  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  church  which  had  reclaimed 
his  people  from  heathenism,  in  turn  went 
forth  as  an  apostle  to  a  much  more  for¬ 
saken  and  degraded  people.  There  is  a 
true  apostolical  succession !  He  had  served 
one  year  among  his  own  people  in  Canada 
in  the  absence  of  the  regular  missionary 
upon  the  exploratory  tour  mentioned  be¬ 
fore.  His  wife  is  an  American,  who  mar¬ 
ried  him  in  the  genuine  old-time  Moravian 
spirit,  being  filled  with  an  unquenchable 

zeal  to  serve  the  Lord  in  this  forsaken 
corner  of  the  earth.  One  lay  brother, 
Hans  Torgessen,  leaving  his  family  be¬ 
hind,  accompanied  them,  in  order  to  help 
them  in  building  a  house. 

June  19,  1885,  the  little  band  reached  the 
Kuskokwim.  Battling  their  way  up  the 
river  in  a  violent  storm,  Hans  Torgessen 
fell  overboard  and  was  lost !  A  year  must 
elapse  before  help  could  reach  them,  yet 
strong  in  the  strength  of  Christ  these 
young  men,  fresh  from  college  though 
they  were,  girded  themselves  to  erect  a 
house,  and  with  their  young  wives  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  the  unknown  horrors  of  an 
Arctic  winter,  ill  provided,  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  time  caused  by  this  accident, 
both  in  provisions  and  in  shelter,  for  its 
hardships.  The  Church  at  home  waited 
the  outcome  in  dread  suspense — a  year. 
Then  came  the  heroic  message:  We  are, 
thank  God,  alive;  and  we  will  remain. 
Send  us  help  and  we  will  start  a  second 
station  !  The  history  of  that  and  succeed¬ 
ing  winters  was  full  of  thrilling  incidents 
— lack  of  space  alone  forbids  their  narra¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  wood  at  hand,  the 
woodland  beginning  far  inland,  and  labor¬ 
ious  journeys  up  the  river  had  to  be  under¬ 
taken  to  gain  fuel  as  well  as  logs  for 
building  purposes. 

In  1877  a  second  station  was  begun  at 
j  Nushagak,  and  in  1888  an  assistant  sent  to 
the  Kuskokwim,  but  the  two  stations 
afforded  little  companionship  to  each  other, 
as  nearly  200  miles  of  almost  impassable 
country  lie  between  them.  That  on  the  I 
Kuskokwim  lias  been  christened  Bethel ; ) 
that  near  Nushagak,  Carmel. 

In  spite  of  tremendous  obstacles  mis¬ 
sionary  work  was  at  once  begun.  Of 
course,  in  order  to  gain  the  adults,  the 
language  had  first  to  be  learned,  but  for 
the  children  a  school  was  at  once  opened. 
Only  the  history  of  the  station  on  the 
Kuskokwim  can  be  followed  The  mis- 


I  surnames  were  not  in  a  populous  country, 
as  China,  Japan  or  India;  the chWffen  had 
to  be  laboriously  sought  from  village  to 
village,  and  the  only  way  to  feJcliHhem 
was  to  keep  them  at  the  Mission  House. 
That  meant  to  board  them,  to  clothe  them. 
The  task  thus  set  the  noble  wives  of  the 
missionaries  can  scarcely  be  appreciated 
by  us  dwelling  amid  the  conveniences  of 
civilization.  All  were  thus  brought  into 
constant  personal  contact  with  the  most 
disgusting  features  of  the  most  degraded 

heathenism.  The  work,  however,  went 
bravely  on. 

But,  alas !  the  vessel  which  brought  the 
new  missionaries  to  Carmel,  to  the  conster¬ 
nation  of  the  Church  at  Home,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  bring  Missionary  Weinland  and 
his  family  back  to  the  States,  completely 
broken  down  in  health.  (He  has  since 
undertaken  a  mission  among  the  Indians 
of  Southern  California,  in  the  San  Jacinto 
Valley,  made  famous  by  II.  II. ’s  “Ra¬ 
mona.")  The  Kilbucks  heroically  resolved 
to  remain  alone  and  hold  the  post  until  re¬ 
enforcements  came,  or  death  called  them 
away— Mrs.  Kilbuck  the  only  white  woman 
in  that  desolate  region  among  degraded 
heathen. 

The  next  year  brought  electrifying  news. 
Scarcely  two  years  had  the  missionary 
been  there,  and  he  could  but  imperfectly 
stammer  forth  the  message  of  the  cross  in 
that  uncouth  language  of  the  North,  when 
its  stolid  people  awoke,  and  the  bleak  and 
desolate  land  began  to  blossom  with  the 
fruits  born  of  such  self-consecration.  The 
simple  yet  wonderfully  impressive  Mora¬ 
vian  Christmas,  and  especially  the  Passion 
Week  services,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  natives.  From  far  and  near  they  gath¬ 
ered,  besought  the  missionary  to  come  to 
their Jvi llages  too;  that  they  would  build 
chapels  for  him ;  that  they  “wranted  a 
share  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  to  take  away 
their  bad”  (sins).  In  Greenland  the  Mo¬ 
ravians  labored  five  years  before  the}-  made 
a  single  convert.  When  Karjarnak  was 
baptized  the  hard-tried  missionary  sent  the 
message  home :  uSie  wollen  nem ” — they 
want  to  be  saved  now.  And  when  this 
historic  message  was  sent  from  bleak 
Alaska,  after  two  years’  labor,  the  Church 
was  thrilled  with  holy  joy.  The  appeal 
sounded  forth  for  re-enforcements,  for  aid 
for  the  noble  woman  who,  alone  of  her 
kind,  was  battling  for  the  Lord  in  the 
stronghold  of  Satan  in  the  North.  Eighteen 
responded— four  single  sisters,  three  single 
brethren,  one  widower  and  five  married 
couples— some  of  the  latter  volunteering 
to  leave  their  children  behind.  But  before 
the  chosen  ones  could  be  sent,  a  terrible 
winter  had  to  intervene.  Mrs.  Kilbuck 
became  sick.  It  was  evident  that  she 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  States,  or  an 
experienced  nurse  be  sent  to  her.  Think 
of  the  dreary  months  of  waiting!  This 
noble  couple  resolved  to  separate.  The 
wife  would  travel  as  soon  as  spring  broke 


to  the  States,  with  the  children.  The  hus- 
baiKt*  would  not  forsake  the  post,  but  labor 
on'a jqn</.  Heroism  lias  not  died  out,  and 
theT Moravians  are  still  the  gens  eterna ! 
This  resolution  had  to  be,  if  possible,  com¬ 
municated  to  the  church.  They  heard  of 
Lord  Lonsdale  coming  down  from  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  in  the  midst  of  winter 
Missionary  Kilbuck  had  to  start  out  to 
meet  him..  Seventy-three  days  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  his  return  to  his  sick  wife,  left  alone 
with  the  assistant.  Terrific  storms,  tem¬ 
perature  59°  below  zero,  tell  the  story. 
He  was  given  up  for  lost.  His  noble  wife 
resolved  then,  if  the  Lord  gave  her 
strength,  to  remain  herself  alone  with 
Assistant  Weber  at  the  post !  But  her  hus¬ 
band,  miraculously  preserved,  returned; 
the  message  brought  by  Lord  Lonsdale 
reached  the  States  in  time.  But  there  was 
no  time  for  a  new  call  for  volunteers.  Aid 
had  to  be  sent  at  once.  A  person  of  expe¬ 
rience  was  required.  The  heroine  was 
found.  'File  official  item,  without  any 
ostentation,  simply  announced  in  Moravian 
style:  “Sister  Bachman  has  received  and 
accepted  the  appointment  to  Bethel,  Alas¬ 
ka,  for  one  year" — that  was  all.  But  those 
who  knew,  knew  that  that  meant  that  the 

wife  of  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  church 
had  been  willing  to  leave  her  husband  and 
family  to  serve  the  Lord  among  the  Alas¬ 
kan  Eskimos ! 

The  re-enforcements  are  now  here.  The 
last  message  proclaims  Mrs.  Kilbuck’s 
recovery.  With  characteristic  Moravian 
caution,  only  22  converts  have  been  actu¬ 
ally  admitted  to  church  membership,  but 
the  awakening  still  continues.  Another 
year  must  elapse  before  new  information 
can  be  received. — So  ends  this  narrative. 
It  has  been  simply  told.  Lack  of  space 
forbids  dwelling  on  single  acts  of  heroism. 
All  that  must  be  read  between  the  lines. 
But  it  shows  that  Missionary  heroism  has 
not  yet  gone  out  of  date ;  that  there  is  no 
nation  so  degraded  that  the  Lord  cannot 
find  some  one  who  will  go  as  His  apostles; 
and  where  His  word  is  proclaimed,  there  i 
it  never  returns  void  unto  Him  ! 


THE  MORAVIAN. 
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OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 


Rerouted  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference. 

The  Mission  in  Alaska. — It  is  with  deep 
regret  that  we  announce  that  the  call  for  mission¬ 
aries  for  Alaska,  which  has  been  made  in  the 
Church-papers  during  the  past  months,  has  been 
in  vain,  no  suitable  candidates  having  applied, 
aud  other  efforts  made  by  the  Provincial  Board 
having  failed.  Additional  help  is  needed  and 


anxiously  expected  by  the  missionaries,  whose 
«  ^appointment  will  be  great  in  not  receiving  the 
desired  assistance  aud  relief.  New  openings  for 
missionary  activity  have  been  presented;  but, 
unless  laborers  can  be  supplied,  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  bringing  the  Gospel  message  to  the  many 
who  are  longing  for  saving  knowledge,  cannot  be 
embraced. 

Although  the  season  is  already  far  advanced, 
candidates  for  this  work  can  yet  be  accepted.  A 
married  couple  or  several  young  unmarried  men 

are  needed.  Applications  must  be  made  without 
delay. 

\Ji  iff'-/'  CC-tA 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 
cSou-ou  I'Rr — 

A  Letter  from  Bro.  Schcechert. 

But  shortly  have  we  entered  a  new  year  with 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  loving  and  most 
gracious  God  for  His  presence  with  and  care  over 
His  servants  thus  far. 

An  opportunity  presents  itself  to  send  mail  to 
the  States  through  a  Mr.  Krueger,  who  is  in 
charge  of  a  salting  station  at  Ugashik,  which  has 
burnt  down  with  all  its  salt-tanks,  several  hundred 
barrels,  etc.  No  doubt  you  look  for  news  from 
Alaska  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  reasons  for  rejoicing. 
First,  the  growth  in  grace,  whereby  we  all  stood 
united  as  one.  So  also  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  congregation,  to  whose  number  several  have 
been  added,  as  you  will  hear  in  the  Summer, 
have  experienced  the  precious  promise  of  Jesus, 
“Lo  I  am  with  you  alway.”  Just  one  experience 
of  Bro.  Caleb  Hunter,  for  example.  Late  last 
Fall  he  was  out  hunting  deer.  Whilst  coming 
home  their  bidarka  was  caught  among  the  ice- 
cakes  and  was  threatened  to  be  crushed.  He 
then  prayed  to  Him  Whose  arm  is  not  shortened 
that  He  cannot  save,  for  only  a  small  space  of 
water.  See!  the  ice  turned,  and  Caleb  and  his 
partner  took  to  their  paddles.  Soon  they  made 
an  island,  where  they  camped  for  a  few  nights, 
and  finally  walked  home  over  the  ice. 

Second,  we  have  reason  for  great  thankfulness 
for  the  Lord’s  doings.  He  has  prospered  our 
school  in  spite  of  much  opposition.  The  average 
attendance  thus  far  has  been  about  as  high  as  in 
any  previous  year,  during  last  month  nearly  30. 

And  then  we  can  report  that  our  health  is 
good. 

Besides  several  members  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  furtherance  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 
Bro.  Frederick  Koltchoff  is  at  present  here  doing 
some  temperance  work.  He  has  delivered  some 
very  interesting  addresses  to  audiences  gathered 
in  the  Carmel  school-room. 

Stated  services,  the  Sunday-school,  evening  de¬ 
votions  and  catechetical  instructions  have  been 
maintained  regularly  and  have  been  participated 
in  with  much  zeal. 

Now,  dear  brethren,  as  your  prayers  have 
ascended  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  behalf  of  this 
work,  we  trust  you  also  may  rejoice  and  be  en¬ 
couraged,  and  that  there  may  be  no  hindrance 
here  in  the  way  of  its  furtherance. 


l'he  missionaries  at  Carmel  send  their  affection¬ 
ate  greetings. 

Your  brother, 

J.  H.  SCHCECHERT. 
Carmel,  Alaska,  January  7,  1895. 

- - - - - 
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THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


A  Letter  from  Sister  E.  M.  Kilbuck 

Bethel,  Alaska,  February  14,  1895. 

Dear  Brother:  —  Your  letter,  written  in 
August,  1894,  in  answer  to  my  spring  letter,  was 
received  December  4,  1894,  and  now  as  Mr. 
Merrion,  the  Customs  Officer,  passing  this  way, 
will  carry  letters  for  us,  I  will  write  these  few 
lines  that  you  may  know  of  our  welfare  as  late  as 
possible.  This  letter  must  needs  be  very  short, 
but  I  wanted  to  say  how  glad  I  was  that  some  one 
took  the  hint  and  answered  at  once.  If  more 
would  do  so  the  mail  that  reaches  us  in  the  Fall 
would  be  less  of  a  disappointment. 

Here  at  Bethel  we  have  all  been  well  but  Bro. 
Kilbuck,  who  has  been  confined  to  the  house  al¬ 
most  all  Winter.  The  truth  is,  he  is  broken 
down.  He  had  the  best  of  care,  so  far  as  we  knew 
how  to  give  it.  Miss  King  was  with  us  and 
surely  she  was  faithful  in  her  care  of  him,  and  yet 
on  December  15  he  lay  at  the  very  door  of  death. 
Neither  I  nor  any  of  the  others  thought  he  could 
live,  but  the  Lord  heard  the  many  prayers  in  his 
behalf,  and  restored  him  to  us  again. 

Men,  women  and  children  in  all  our  Christian 
villages  ceased  not  to  pray  for  the  one  whom  they 
so  love  and  look  up  to. 

We  were  fairly  astonished  at  the  stand  the  peo¬ 
ple  took.  Bro.  Kilbuck  worried  so,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  left  so  much  to  themselves,  but  they 
have  kept  up  the  services,  and  the  helpers  have 
been  faithful,  God  giving  a  rich  blessing  to  all 
their  labors.  I  cannot  go  into  details.  I  wish  I 
could,  but  we  are  all  so  happy  and  hopeful  in  our 
work.  The  school  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  care  and  learning  are  concerned. 
Miss  Mack  is  proud  of  her  boys,  and  well  she  may 
be.  We  are  all  pround  of  them. 

Miss  King  is  at  Bethel  this  year  as  housekeeper 
for  the  boys.  She  is  very  good  to  them,  and  does 
well  by  them.  She  also  lives  with  us.  This  com¬ 
ing  year  she  and  Miss  Mack  both  wish  to  try 
'  housekeeping  for  themselves.  They  will  still  be 

in  our  door  yard,  and  we  can  be  and  work  to- 
gether  just  the  same  as  before.  I  am  sure  we 
shall  do  all  we  can  to  make  them  cheerful  and 
comfortable  homes. 

We  will  miss  them  both,  especially  Miss  Mack, 
for  she  has  been  with  us  so  long  now.  Our  little 
Ruthie  loves  her  aunt  Mamie  very  dearly. 

But,  indeed,  I  must  draw  this  letter  to  a  close. 

I  wanted  to  say  this  yet.  That  we  want  Bro. 
Kilbuck  to  have  a  little  rest,  he  needs  it  so.  I 
have  suggested  that  he  go  to  Unalaska  for  the 
Summer  and  return  to  us  in  the  Fall,  by  way  of 
bt.  ALchaels^TThis  would  be  rest,  aud  also  a 


change.  To  go  to  the  States  would  not  be  much 
rest  for  him,  I  fear. 

You  no  doubt  will  hear  of  the  Ougavig  mission. 
Brother  and  Sister  Weber  are  well  and  their 
work  is  prospering.  My  own  health  continued  to 
be  fairly  good.  Our  little  Joe  broke  his  arm  in 
the  Fall,  but  is  quite  well  again. 

Remember  all  our  friends  with  kindly  greetings 
from  us,  and  accept  the  love  and  well  wishes  of 
your  friend  aud  sister,  E.  M.  Kilbuck. 

- - 


inti l c 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JUNE,  1895. 


You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  letters 
written  in  February  have  just  been  unex¬ 
pectedly  received  from  Alaska,  so  that  we 
have  quite  recent  news.  The  past  Winter 
was  not  as  severe  as  the  preceding,  and  the 
missionaries  enjoyed  good  health,  with  the 
exception  of  Bro.  Kilbuck,  who  was  very 
ill  indeed  for  some  time;  so  ill,  that  for  a 
time  they  feared  he  would  not  recover. 
But  they  did  not  forget  Who  could  help 
them  in  their  trouble,  and  so  all  joined,  the 
school  children  too,  in  praying  that  God 
would  spare  their  beloved  brother  and  mis¬ 
sionary.  And  He  heard  their  prayers  and 
Bro.  Kilbuck  has  recovered  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  write  a  letter  himself.  “The  Lord 
graciously  answered  the  many  prayers  of  our 
people,  so  that  although  I  was  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  was  not  permitted  to  enter.”  Surely  we 
all  feel  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  his  mercy 
in  sparing  the  life  of  our  devoted  and  zeal¬ 
ous  Brother.  What  a  beautiful  example 
this  of  the  prevailing  power  of  prayer  ! 


Some  of  the  school- boys  at  Bethel  wrote 
letters  to  a  kind  friend  of  theirs  here  at 
Bethlehem,  and  he  has  allowed  us  to  have 
some  extracts  from  them,  which  you  will 
be  glad  to  read.  Here  is  one  from  little 
Jesse,  who  is  probably  the  youngest.  He 
writes  : 

“Dear  Mr.  Traeger 

I  would  like  to  write  a 
letter  to  you  ;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  (am)  doing. 
I  1  was  (nursing)  my  broken  arm  last  summer. 
[Poor  little  Jesse  !  He  knows  liis  friends  will 
be  sorry  for  him.]  Mr.  Marion  will  go  to  the 
states  (United  States,  he  means)  to  take  the 
letters  from  Bethel.  Joe  Kilbuck  has  (a)  broken 
|  arm  too  last  summer.  The  boys  all  thank  for 
their  clothes  to  you  (which  you)  make  for  the 
boys  to  Bethel.  I  was  glad  too.  1  always  help 
Miss  Mack  to  make  a  snares  on  the  big  Island 
in  spring,  &  we  get  so  many  Ptarmigans,  & 
when  the  geese  come  the  man  went  to  shoot  & 
they  get  25  geese  one  day.  The  boys  like  their 
teachers  in  school  to  Bethel.  Miss  Mack  has 
two  dogs,  the  one  has  name  Pomp  &  one  has 
name  lion,  it  Was  a  nice  two  dogs.  Miss  King 
has  one  dog  to  (too)  Mr.  Kilbuck  called  Miss 
King’s  dog  name  Doctor.  I  must  close  now 
Good  Bye  Mr.  Traeger  Your  Friend  Little 
Jesse.” 

A  good  letter  for  a  little  Eskimo  boy. 
We  could  hardly  do  as  well  in  his  native 


r”~  ■-  - 

language. 

HypeAs  a  part  of  Christian’s  letter  : 

OfjTHelmich  (will)  go  hunting  today.  Mar¬ 
tin  aj/d  Wilson  get  wood  today.  The  boys  will 
(be)  playing  by  and  by  (in  the)  evening.  David 
will  go  to  the  N ushagak.  And  Mr.  Morian  with 
him.  The  boys  alway  go  hunting  this  winter. 
Morris  got  3  lack  rabbits  this  winter.  Wassili 
got  2  jack  rabbits  before  the  Christmas.  Isaac 
and  Paul  keep  the  school  house.  The  boys  will 
eat  white  fish  for  suppy.  Miss  King  wants 
boys  after  noon  saw  wood.  George  will  come 
up  the  Kuskivin  river.  You  must  write  letter 
i  to  me.” 

Paul  writes  : 

“  It  is  a  sabbath  day,  the  people  are  not  walk 
they  are  sit  still  this  day.  By  and  by  we  will 
(come)  together.  Rev.  Kilbuck  will  talk  to  the 
people.  Today  we  are  all  rest(ing).  [What  a 

blessed  thing  that  they  have  learned  to  keep 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  how  nicely  Paul 
tells  us  about  it !]  I  am  try(ing)  to  learn  Eng¬ 
lish.  1  have  (been  reading)  in  Second  Reader. 
David  came  to  see  us  yesterday  from  Ogaviga- 
niute  Mr.  Webers  village.  David  is  talk  to  the 
people.  Perhaps  he  is  learn  Bible  all  native. 
[He  means  that  David  will  learn  to  tell  them 
all  that  is  in  the  Bible  in  their  native  tongue, 
or  to  translate  it  into  the  Eskimo.  Paul  is  a 
thinker.]  I  love  Miss  Mack  very  much.  Be¬ 
cause  she  is  very  good  woman.  I  have  bible 
;  from  Miss  Mack  make  me  happy  always.  I 
:  will  try  to  learn  English  and  native  too.  [That’s 
1  a  sensible  boy  !]  Yes  I  want  people  very  fast 
believe  in  Jesus.  I  often  (have)  prayer  in  my 
j  house  with  the  (house)  full  of  People  my  home 
j.  is  better  &  Philip’s  home. 

Paul’s  letter  is  full  of  the  Gospel  light 
!  that  has  shined  in  his  heart  and  his  home. 

!  Thank  God  !  In  a  few  years  he  will  “talk 
to  the  people”  too,  and  help  to  make  them 
“happy  always.”  Pray  for  him  and  all 
the  Eskimo  boys  and  girls,*  that  they  may 
grow  up  to  be  good  Christian  men  and 
women. 

There  are  some  more  letters,  but  we  will 
have  to  keep  the  rest  for  another  time. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JULY,  1895. 


To  I)o  Good— Forget  Not. 

(Hebrews  13 :  16.) 


HE  editor  is  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
you  the  following  interesting  items 
of  news  from  Alaska,  kindly  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication  by  a  friend. 
We  do  not  know  whether  he  would  like  us 
to  give  you  his  name,  and  so  we  dare  only 
say  that  he  is  the  pastor  of  one  of  our 
largest  congregations,  and  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  Mission  in  Alaska,  as  we 
all  ought  to  do. 


Bethel,  Alaska. 

Points  of  Interest  culled  from  Sister  Mary 
Mack’s  Letter  of  February  16,  1895. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY  AT  BETHEL. 

1EO.  KILBUCK  was  recovering 
from  his  first  attack  of  pneumonia 
and  was  able  to  be  up.  He  had  a 
relapse  later,  but  of  course  we  did 


not  know  that  then,  so  we  of  the'  mission 
party  and  the  natives  were  very  thankful. 
Pro.  Kilbuck  told  the  natives  to  bring 
something  to  give  to  the  poor  on  that  day. 
This  was  the  first  time  we  had  tried  this 
method  of  keeping  Thanksgiving  Day. 
The  natives  did  far  more  than  we  expected. 

It  was  a  happy  and  thankful  day.  The 
school-boys  went  to  the  island,  cut  wood, 
hauled  it  to  the  house,  sawed  it  and  split 
it,  and  then  gave  it  as  their  offering  to  a 
poor  destitute  family,  who  one  and  all  are 
afflicted  with  a  terrible  disease.  [Query 
by  the  compiler  :  Has  any  American  boy, 
reading  this,  ever  worked  as  hard  as  these 
Eskimo  boys  to  bring  a  thankoffering-?] 
This  family  received  most  of  the  things 
given  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Some  others 
killed  game  and  brought  that  as  their  offer¬ 
ing.  Bro.  Kilbuck  had  given  others  dried 
fish,  and  they  gave  that  too.  The  boys 
were  happy  and  worked  a  whole  day  get¬ 
ting  their  thankofferings  ready.  They  felt, 
that  they  had  part  in  the  service  too.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  people  come 
into  the  school  room  bringing  their  gifts. 
Some  parents  brought  their  little  ones, 
who  although  too  small  to  carry  a  dish  or 
a  fish,  helped  or  rather  held  the  side  of  the 
dish,  when  some  older  person  carried  it  in. 
It  affected  me  more  than  if  some  rich  men 
had  put  big  bills  into  a  collection  plate. 
The  offerings  consisted  only  of  some  dried 
fish,  of  a  few  bags  of  frozen  fish,  etc.,  but 
it  was  the  first  time  anything  of  the  kind 
had  ever  been  done  here.  Bro.  Kilbuck 
told  us  and  the  people,  that  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  own  to  give,  but  that  he  would 
give  himself  anew  to  this  work.  He  spoke 
of  his  sickness  and  recovery.  He  was 
hardly  well  enough  to  stand  up  and  talk  at 
the  time. 

BRO.  KILBUCK’ S  ILLNESS. 

Bro.  Kilbuck  was  visited  with  a  severe 
attack  of  pneumonia.  We  felt  so  helpless. 

1  He  is  really  the  doctor  of  the  station,  and 
when  he  himself  was  sick,  the  outlook  was 
dark.  AYe  did  the  best  we  could,  using 
some  pills  my  brother  had  given  me  to  be 
used  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  subjecting 
him  to  the  heroic  treatment  of  a  steam 
bath.  He  seemed  to  recover,  but  in  De¬ 
cember  suffered  a  relapse,  and  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1894,  we  thought  the  end  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  After  we  have  done  all  we 
know  for  the  sick  up  here,  we  must  trust 
the  result  to  the  Lord,  and  He  has  not  for- 
saken  us.  The  Christian  natives  all  prayed 
for  Bro.  Kilbuck’s  recovery,  and  it  was  a1 
great  comfort  to  know,  that  my  boys  were  [ 

Christian  enough  to  believe  in  prayer  and 
pray  for  Bro.  Kilbuck  to  get  well.  They 
came  one  evening  and  said,  that  they 
would  pray  for  him  to  get  better  and  that 
he  might  sleep  well  that  night.  He  did 
rest  well  that  night.  The  hoys  asked  the 
next  morning  if  Jesus  helped  him  and 
made  him  sleep  well.  I  told  them  yes,  and 
it  was  just  what  they  expected. 


w,  '’of  always  so  easy  to  satisfy  Trfein. 
W  hen  they  were  sick  and  affected  by  the 
peculiar  dementia,  that  sometimes  prevails 
here  and  prayed  to  get  better,  and  did  not 
tee!  better,  they  would  ask  me,  why  Jesus 
did  not  help  them.  I  tried  to  tell  them 
that  prayers  were  not  always  answered 
just  as  we  expected,  but  that  Jesus  knew 
best,  and  did  not  forget.  [Don’t  let  us 
forget  that  —“Jesus  never  for  yets!  ’’—Com¬ 
piler.]  Their  faith  is  childlike,  and  I  do 
believe  my  boys  are  true  little  Christians, 
they  are  naughty  sometimes,  but  so  are  all 
of  us  at  times.  [Aye,  verily  !— Comp.] 
SETTING  BROKEN  ARMS. 

So  often  emergencies  arise,  when  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can.  Thus  two  arms 
were  broken  this  winter.  Joe  Kilbuck’s 
|  and  Jesse’s  (one  of  my  little  boys).  I 
bound  Joe’s  arm,  while  his  father  pulled 
it  into  place  and  his  mother  held  him.  If 
I  had  known  it,  before  I  did  it,  I  could  not 
have  done  it.  The  bandage  was  ready 
and  when  Bro.  Kilbuck  was  ready  to 
set  the  arm,  he  said  :  “  Bring  the  bandage 
—begin  here,”  and  I  began  and  did  what 
he  told  me.  I  had  no  time  to  get  fright- 
ened  till  it  was  done. 

TV  hen  Jesse  broke  his  arm  we  were 
alone,  Sister  Kilbuck  and  I  had  to  set  it. 
Bro.  Kilbuck  had  gone  up  the  river  after 
Sister  King.  They  were  expected  that 
I  (  ;Cb  and  it  they  came  at -all,  it,  was  time 
they  were  back.  1  looked  up  the  river 
and  just  prayed  for  the  sail  to  appear,  but 
they  did  not  come  till  the  next  night.  I 
myself  was  just  getting  well  from  a  terribly 
sore  foot,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  per¬ 
form  a  surgical  operation.  I  had  been 
chair  bound  three  weeks.  This  was  my 
condition  the  day  Jesse  broke  his  arm.  It 
was  broken  above  the  elbow.  He  was 
quite  brave.  He  only  groaned  when  Sister 
Kilbuck  pulled  it.  He  covered  his  face 
and  bore  it  like  a  soldier.  He  was  easy 
till  the  next  day,  when  it  was  so  swollen 
we  had  to  loosen  the  bandage.  How  I  did 
long  for  the  sail  to  come  into  sight,  but  it 
did  not  come  and  we  had  to  do  our  best 
ami  attend  to  it  again.  That  night  Bro. 
Kilbuck  came  and  we  were  so  glad.  Jesse 
sat  up  in  bed  and  showed  his  little  ban-  j 
daged  arm,  though  his  sleepy  eyes  were 
only  halt  open.  He  is  doing  well,  but  his 
arm  (at  this  writing 


"so  bravely  Bro,  Kilbuck  forgave  Jnin  iuul 
I  did  not  punish  him.  It  was  bravT?m‘aim 
to  come,  for  although  his  peoyfte/  waited 
him  to  come,  they  would  not  force  him. 
Robert  told  him  he  must  come,  and  finally 
the  little  fellow  made  up  his  mind  and 
came.  He  said  he  hoped  Jesus  would  help 
Bro.  Kilbuck  to  take  his  sins  away. 


LITTLE  MISSIONARIES. 


is  still  in  a  sling. 

DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  BETHEL  SCHOOL. 

Poor  Paul  and  another  boy  were  very 
naughty  last  year  and  so  Bro.  Kilbuck  of¬ 
fered  them  the  choice  between  a  whipping 
and  going  home.  They  chose  to  go  home. 
Paul  is  only  11  or  12  years  old  and  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing.  He  got  so 
homesick  for  the  school  and  was  so  anxious 
to  learn  to  read  his  Bible,  that  he  was  wil¬ 
ing  to  come  back  and  take  the  whipping, 
bo  he  wrote  for  permission  to  come.  Bro. 
Kilbuck  sent  him  word,  that  if  he  would 
take  his  whipping  he  might  come.  So  he 
came.  But  because  he  had  stood  the  test 


Robert  and  Wassili  are  two  of  my  big 
boys  and  I  am  proud  ot  them.  They  can 
read  in  the  Testament  and  explain  it  to 
the  natives.  They  often  talk  and  pray 
with  the  natives.  The  Helpers  do  not  like 
to  go  anywhere  without  one  of  them.  The 
people  seem  to  think,  that,  if  the  boys  can 
read  the  Bible  and  explain  it,  they  will 
tell  the  truth.  It  seems  to  impress  them 
greatly,  that  their  own  boys  can  tell  them, 
what  they  read  out  of  the  Bible. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  think  of  you  especially  on  Mondays. 
It  is  comfort  to  know,  that  you  think  of  us 
and  pray  for  us  on  that  day.  TVe  need 
prayer. 

Dated:  Bethel ,  Alaska ,  February  16,  1895. 

The  following  copy  of  a  part  of  Paul’s 
letter  shows  how  sorry  he  was  that  he  had 
been  naughty,  and  how  earnestly  he  was 
trying  to  be  good  again. — Ed. 

Akiagamute,  Feb.  6th,  1894. 

My  Dear  Love  Mamma. 

The  crackers  is  take  Robert.  I  am 
I  thanks  you.  I  prayed  to  God  :  Let  me  (be) 
good.  I  love  God.  Because  (He)  loves  you  and 
j  li6  told  you  send  me  crackers.  .Jesus  is  loves 
you  and  he  makes  you  good  always.  I  tell  you 
Robert  saying,  Paul  must  go  to  Bethel  again  I 
whl  on  Saturday.  I  can  try  to  tell  Mr.  Kilbuck. 
Mr.  Kilbuck  must  take  away  my  sins  from  last 
summer.  Perhaps  .Tesus  will  heip  Mr.  Kilbuck 
I  cannot  (be)  cross  at  Mr.  Kilbuck.  My  mamma 
and  papa  are  (sending)  very  (much)  love  to  you. 
And  very  much  for  Miss  King  too.  *  *  *  j 
prayer  for  God  let  Miss  King  and  Miss  Mack 
taketh  good  care  of  you  and  boys  too.  Robert 
will  go  to  Yuken  he  wants  tea  and  white  flour 
and  rifle  and  stove  for  next  summer  :  We  have 
no  stove.  Robert  is  love  me  ves  he  true  very 
much  love  me.  when  I  and  Robert  (take  a) 
[nll  be  tells one  Paul  always  must  (be)  good  and 
believe  and  (be)  good  to  Father  God.  J  Yes  we: 
all  father  tor  God.  He  loves  you  much.  You 
good  woman  Jesus  is  knows  you.  I  must  (be) 
good  boy  every  (day)  Perhaps  I  get  sins.  God 
knows  me.  God  is  heard  me  also.  Yes  he  did 
heard  me  some  time  when  I  prayed  give  me  fish 


and  things  Pfe  often  understand.  1  love  you. 


Tlr.  Kilbuck  1  loves 
God  will  take  away 


God  knows  us.  You  tell 
true  much,  I  have  sins. 

Perhaps,  many  sins.  I  will  go  Prayer  to 
Nepusking.  Poor  people  not  believe. 

You  must  prayer  for  me  and  all  people  to 
!  (love)  Saviour  more. 

I  send  you  Love  and  help  me 
Saturday  go. 

Your  loving  friend 

and  own  Paul. 

Because  my  Bible  I  dont  know  some  : — 
- - 
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Published  to  Commemorate  the  Completion  of  its  First  Decade. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JUNE,  1895. 
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BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JUNE  19,  1895. 

Our  Alaska  Number.  —  At  last,  after  a 

delay  no  less  disappointing  to  us  than  to  our 
readers,  we  are  able  to  lay  before  them  the 
promised  Alaska  Number  of  The  Moravian, 
trusting  that  they  will  be  pleased  with  it,  and 
that,  with  the  Lord’s  blessing,  it  may  tend  to 
promote  and  increase  the  warm  and  affectionate 
interest  taken  by  the  members  of  our  Church 
generally,  and  by  our  Christian  friends,  in  this 
important  and  promising  Mission. 

The  preparation  of  this  Alaska  Number  has 
required  no  small  amount  of  additional  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  Editor,  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
curing  and  preparing  material,  selecting  and 
arranging  the  illustrations,  etc.,  as  well  as  on 
the  part  of  our  Printing  Department,  taxed  as 
it  was,  at  the  time,  with  other  work  of  a  press¬ 
ing  nature.  If  the  outcome  of  our  united 
efforts,  however,  shall  meet  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  our  readers,  the  unavoidable  taxing  of 
whose  patience  we  sincerely  regret,  we  shall  all 
be  more  than  satisfied. 

We  are  under  special  obligations  to  Brother 
J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  for  his  historical  article, 
“  Ten  Years  of  Moravian  Missionary  Activity 
in  Alaska,”  as  well  as  to  our  other  contributors 
who  so  kindly  consented  to  assist  us. 


A.  L.  OERTER ,  Editor 

Orders  for  the  Alaska  “  Special  ”  at  10  cents, 
and  for  the  group-plate  of  our  missionaries  at 
25  cents,  will  be  received  and  filled  by  The 
Moravian  Publication  Concern,  146 
South  Main  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  by  all 
our  agents  in  other  places.  Their  names  are 
given  on  page  391  of  this  issue. 

ALASKA. 

The  Storm-king's  banners  were  proudly  spread, 

As  his  legions  pressed  forth  in  their  might, 

They  fettered  Alaska  with  barriers  of  ice, 

And  gloomed  her  in  Arctic  night. 

The  Prince  of  Darkness  marshalled  his  clans, 

And  bound  her  in  triple  chains  ; 

No  light,  no  hope,  for  these  dreary  lands, 

These  desolate,  snow-covered  plains. 

The  auroral  dawn  of  a  better  day 
Flashed  athwart  the  polar  night ; 

The  white  bear,  the  walrus,  the  seal’s  soft  eyes, 

All  turned  to  the  growing  light. 

The  imbruted  Eskimo  slowly  caught 
The  beam  in. his  dull,  hopeless  eye; 

But  brighter,  yet  brighter  the  day-star  arose, 

Till  it  flooded  the  earth  and  the  sky. 

The  cross  grew  luminous  as  it  stood, 

The  Eskimo  bowed  at  its  side  ; — 

“  O  !  tell  me  the  story  once  more,”  he  said, 

“I,  too,  need  the  cleansing  tide.” 

Now,  washed  in  the  blood,  made  “  Whiter  than  snow,” 
He  rises  to  newness  of  life, 

And,  under  the  power  of  Sharon’s  sweet  rose, 

He  awakes  to  a  nobler  strife. 


Our  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  for  kind  permission  to  make 
use  of  some  of  the  illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs  by  A.  L.  Broadbent,  U.  S.  R.  M.,  and 
others,  published  in  his  “Report  on  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Domesticated  Reindeer  into  Alaska  ” 
for  1894;  as  also  to  The  Christian  Herald,  of 
New  York,  for  a  like  courtesy. 

We  are  aLo  indebted  to  Mr.  Julius  Sachse, 
0  .  hiladelphia,  for  kind  interest  and  artistic 
skill  in  the  preparation  of  the  group-plate  of 
our  missionaries  in  Alaska,  which  will  be  of 
permanent  value,  and  of  the  other  illustrations 
nom  pnotographs  taken  by  our  missionaries. 
We  only  regret  that  the  most  recent  negatives 
sent  by  them  could  not  be  developed ;  the  film 
we  were  informed,  being  too  old. 


O  wonderful  Love !  O  wonderful  Cross  ! 

That  thus  can  conquer  the  gloom 
Of  an  Arctic  night,  and  in  ten  short  years, 

Bring  forth  the  radiance  of  noon  ! 

The  kayak  still  skims  o’er  the  purpling  wave, 

But  its  owner  now  raises  his  face 
To  the  heaven  above,  and  in  cliild-like  trust, 

Praj^s  to  Him  who  is  mighty  in  grace. 

The  ice-crag  still  darkles  and  glooms,  as  of  yore  ; 

The  auroral  glory  is  as  grand  ; 

The  harvest  is  white  !  but  the  laborers  are  few, 

“  O,  come  !”  lo,  their  beckoning  hand ! 

The  ocean  surges  thunder,  “  Come !” 

The  pine  trees  whisper  it  low 
Alaska  doth  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God  ! 
Who,— who  is  ready  to  go? 

Salem,  N.  C.  E.  A.  Lehman. 


1 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  PROTESTANT  MIS¬ 
SIONS  IN  ALASKA. 


1  a  public  school  system  for  all,  without  reference  to 


race,”  and  it  was  very  fitting  that  Dr.  Sheldon 


By  The  Editor. 


“Inseparably  associated  as  the  name  of  Carey 
with  India,”  says  the  author  of  Our  Northernmost 
Possessions ,  “or  those  of  Elliot  and  Brainerd  with 
the  Indian  in  the  East,  is  the  name  of  Sheldon 
Jackson  with  Alaska.”  To  his  faithful  Christian 
energy  and  untiring  zeal,  the  people  of  Alaska 
owe  the  introduction  of  Protestant  missionary 
work,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  for  their 


SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.D. 
General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 


education  and  elevation.  The  future  Christian 
civilization  of  Alaska  must  and  will  revere  his 
name  as  that  of  its  founder. 

The  first  organized  work  in  Alaska  was,  it  is 
true,  begun  by  a  native  Alaskan  Indian,  whose 
name  was  Philip,  and  who,  after  being  educated 
and  converted  at  a  Methodist  Mission  in  British 
America,  returned  to  Fort  Wrangell,  turned  an  old 
dance-room  into  a  school-room  and  preaching 
place,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  decent  whites, 
began  the  good  work  amid  all  the  discouragements 
of  the  fearful  depravity  prevalent  at  that  time. 

In  the  year  18/7  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  was 
sent  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
took  with  him  a  noble  missionary  heroine,  Mrs.  A. 
R.  McFarland,  who,  “trained  to  conquer  emer¬ 
gencies  bjT  twenty  years  of  missionary  labor,  and 
consecrated  to  her  work  by  bereavement  and  sor¬ 


row,”  was  willing  to  remain  alone  at  her  post,  the 


one  missionary  in  Alaska.  “  These  two  arrived  at 
Wrangell  in  time  to  take  the  work  from  the  dying 
hands  of  the  Indian  Philip.”  After  a  fearful  year 
of  lonely  work,  “aid  came,  through  the  strenuous 
dibits  of  Dr.  Jackson,”  who,  from  his  first  visit 
to  the  present  time,  has  not  ceased  to  advocate  and 
actively  support  the  cause  of  Missions  and  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Alaska. 

“  In  1885  a  small  appropriation  was  made  to  start 


Jackson  should  be  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Government  “General  Agent  of  Education  in 
Alaska.”  One  school  and  mission  after  the  other 
has  been  established  through  his  instrumentality, 
and  “his  crowning  work  has  been  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  school  and  mission  at  Pt.  Barrow,  the  ex¬ 
treme  northern  point  of  land  in  the  United  States.” 
Next  to  Upernavik,  Greenland,  this  is  the  north¬ 
ernmost  mission  in  the  world. 


In  1890,  when  Dr.  Jackson  first  visited  Arctic 
Alaska,  he  found  the  Eskimos  in  a  starving  condi¬ 
tion,  and  formed  the  plan  of  introducing  the  tame 
reindeer  of  Siberia  into  Alaska,  which  has  been 
done  with  success. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work  in  general,  it 
became  necessary  to  appoint  an  Assistant  General 
Agent  of  Education,  and  the  office  was  conferred 
upon  our  Brother,  Mr.  William  Hamilton.  To 
him  has  also  been  given  the  supervision  of  the 
work  in  South  Eastern  Alaska,  and  this  year  he 
has  been  sent  to  Arctic  Alaska  and  the  Reindeer 
Station. 


THE  TOUR  OF  EXPLORATION  IN 
WESTERN  ALASKA. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Hartmann,  of  the  Moravian 
Delaware  Indian  Mission  at  New  Fair- 
field,  Canada,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Weinland,  now  of  the  Ramona  In¬ 
dian  Mission  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  May— August,  1884. 


“In  accordance  with  a  Resolution  adopted  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Propa¬ 
gating  the  Gospel,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Society  has  resolved  to  inaugurate  an  exploratory 
missionary  tour  in  the  Western  part  of  Alaska,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  beginning  a  work  in 
that  Territory. 

“At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Provincial  Board  has  appointed  the  Rev.  A. 
Hartmann  of  the  Canada  Indian  Mission,  and 
Brother  William  Weinland,  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  to 
undertake  this  exploratory  missionary  tour.  God 
willing,  they  will  leave  for  San  Francisco  next 
week,  whence,  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  at  Washington,  they  will  sail  in 
the  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Corwin  for 
Alaska.” — The  Moravian  of  April  9,  1884. 


I.  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  REV.  A.  HARTMANN. 

In  the  year  1884  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  our  dear  Brother  and  Bishop  Edmund  de 
Schweinitz,  dated  February  17  : 

“My  Dear  Brother.— You  will  remember  that 
when  I  was  with  you  last  summer,  you  offered,  in 
case  an  exploratory  tour  to  the  far  W estern  coun¬ 
try  should  be  undertaken,  to  go  on  such  a  journey. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  know  of  what  was  after¬ 
wards  brought  to  my  attention.  I  met  Dr.  Jack- 
son,  the  Secretary  of  Presbyterian  Home  Missions. 
He  told  me  of  the  thousands  of  natives,  Eskimos 
in  the  Western  part  of  Alaska,  who  are  wholly 
without  the  gospel,  and  who  have  never  even 
been  visited  by  a  Missionary. 


THE  BEY.  A.  HARTMANN, 


I  brought  this  matter  up  before  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  in 
August,  and  our  Board  was  requested  to  take  into 
consideration  ways  and  means  for  beginning  a 
mission  in  that  country.  Recently  Dr.  Jackson  has 
been  here  (Bethlehem)  and  preached  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  causing  great  enthusiasm 
among  the  people.  At  our  last 
meeting  the  Board  adopted  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  resolutions. 

Now  I  am  instructed  to  ask  you: 
first,  whether  you  would  consent 
to  be  one  of  the  two  brethren  we 
propose  to  send  out?  secondly, 
whether  you  think  that  you  could 
leave  the  Mission  for  so  long  a 
time,  that  is,  in  all  probability 
from  May  to  October?  thirdly, 
whether  in  your  judgment  it 
would  do  to  put  Bro.  Torgersen 
in  charge  of  the  Mission  with 
John  Kilbuck  as  his  assistant,  to 
attend  to  the  preaching? 

As  to  the  other  brother  who 
would  accompany  you,  we  have, 
as  yet,  not  taken  any  steps.  But 
we  are  quite  positive  in  maintain¬ 


ing  our  plan,  that  two  shall 


for  we  do  not  think  it  right  to  send 


one,  on  such  a  long  journey 


and 

among  a  body  of  heathen.” 

Thus  wrote  our  late  and  much 
beloved  brother,  who  perhaps,  as 
nobody  else,  had  this  enterprise  on 
his  heart,  and  exerted  himself  to 
his  utmost  to  have  it  carried  out. 
His  letter  to  me  closed  :  “  Please 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  can, 


THE  REV.  W.  H.  WEINLAND. 

what  you  think  of  the  above.”  Well,  what  did  I 
think  about  it?  Go!  and  again,  go!  But  what 
about  going  on  such  a  venture  and  leaving  wife 
and  children  behind,  and  perhaps  never  seeing 
them  again  on  this  earth  ?  Now  this  business  was 
settled,  just  in  the  way,  those  who  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  serve  Christ,  should  settle  it ;  and  so  Bro. 


UNALASKA— SHOWING  DOCK. 

“  The  village  of  Unalaska  lias  a  population  of  GO  white  men  and  5  white  women,  and  2-51  Aleuts  and  Creoles,  of 
whom  132  are  children.  They  have  a  church,  priest’s  residence,  the  stores,  residences,  warehouses  and  wharves  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  18  frame  residences  and  50  barrabaras.  It  is  the  most  important  settlement  in 
Western  Alaska,  and  the  commercial  center  of  all  trade  now  in  that  region,  or  that  shall  develop  in  the  future.  It  ■ 
is  the  natural  outfitting  station  for  vessels  passing  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  In  the  mountains 
back  of  the  village  is  a  volcano  in  eruption.”— “Facts  About  Alaska ,”  by  iSheldon  Jackson,  D.D. 


Wcin land  and  I,  in  a  short  time,  were  ofl'  to  the  far 


*  us  entirelN  unknown  “Alaska.” 

AVlewent  in  faith  that  the  Lord  Himself  would 
hold  His  almighty  hand  over  us,  and  open  the 
way  for  us,  and  verily  He  did  it ;  glory  to  His 
Name  forevermore  ! 

To  David  the  Lord  said,  “And  it  shall  be,  when 
thou  hearest  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  top  of  the 

mulberry  trees,  that  then  thou  slialt  bestir  thyself: 
for  then  shall  the  Lord  go  out  before  thee,  to  smite 
the  host  of  the  Philestines.” 


Well,  we  soon  heard  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the 
top  of  the  mulberry  trees ;  we  heard  it  again  and 
again,  and  did  then  as  occasion  served  us,  surely 
believing  that  the  Lord  was  with  us. 

We  were  carried,  so  to  say,  by  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
mercial  Company,  and  their  agents  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Alaska,  to  the  place  where  the  Lord  in¬ 
tended  that  a  Bethel  should  be  raised.  Even  the 


very  priest  at  Nushagak,  objecting  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  ol  Missions  in  his  so-called  diocese,  was  just 
an  instrument  in  the  Lord’s  hands  to  direct  our 
steps  aright.  There  befel  us  on  our  way  no  serious 
accident,  as  far  as  I  can  remember ;  we  never  once 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  our  lives,  and 
even,  when  on  returning  home,  the  Sadie  F. 
Caller  ran  aground  close  to  the  shore  of  the  Alas¬ 
kan  Peninsula,  when  we  thought  that  her  bottom 


would  be  bumped  to  pieces,  and  we  would  have  to 
leave  her  and  camp  on  the  unknown  shore,  even 
then  she  was  set  free,  and  went  on  her  way  with¬ 
out  any  harm  having  befallen  her. 

We  traveled  up  the  Kuskokwim,  in  fair  and  foul 
weather,  in  sunshine  and  calm,  as  well  as  in  a  gale 
vith  pelting  rain.  Perhaps  the  most  trying  time 
was  when  we  sat  in  the  large  skin  boat  on  top  of 
the  bales  and  boxes  which  were  covered  by  a  large 
tarpaulin,  trying  to  keep  ourselves  dry  by  means 
of  our  rubber  rain-coats,  and  feeling  cold  and 
chilly.  After  being  in  that  condition  for  a  long  time, 
a  sort  of  despondency  seems  to  creep  over  you,  but 
even  then  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  us,  for 
we  kept  well  in  spite  of  the  dampness  and  cold 
wind. 

And  when  we  turned  our  faces  homeward,  hav¬ 
ing  found  the  place  where  now  stands  beautiful 
Bethel,  and  when  we  were  alone,  staying  at  sun¬ 
dry  villages,  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Eskimos, 
who  might  have  done  with  us  just  as  they  pleased, 
no  harm  came  upon  us,  and  we  slept  securely  in 


our  little  tent.  I  myself  never  took  ill  in  any  way  I 
whatever  ;  perhaps  I  may  say,  that  I  never  felt 
better  in  all  my  life.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  being  I 
upon  us  all  the  time,  we  finished  the  task  entrusted 
to  us  and  came  home  preserved  in  body  and 

mind.  And  now  what  has  the  Lord  done  since 
then  ! 

How  many  brethren  and  sisters  have  gone  out 
theie  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel!  How 
many  natives  have  been  gathered  into  the 
fold  of  Christ!  Let  our  motto  be:  “Forward! 
Forward!  in  the  Lord’s  Name,  to  His  praise 
and  glory,  and  to  the  salvation  of  the  Eskimos  of 
Alaska. 


A.  Hartmann, 


i 

y 


THE  “WATER-RAT.” 

On  our  trip  (up  the  Kuskokwim)  we  were  greatly  amused 
by  one  of  the  natives,  an  oarsman  in  another  boat.  His 
only  garment  was  an  old,  worn-out  skin  parka:  and  this 
being  soaked  through  and  through,  and  his  hair  dripping 
with  wet,  we  called  him  the  “  water-rat,”  for  lie  looked 
more  like  that  than  anything  else.  He  is  a  good  specimen 
of  a  weather-beaten  Eskimo,  quite  indifferent  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  mosquitoes  in  warm  weather,  as  well  as  to 
wind  and  wet.—  Bro.  Hartmann's  Diary . 


NOTES  FROM  BRO.  HARTMANN’S 
DIARY. 


COMPILED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

On  Saturday,  May  3,  the  Brethren  Hartmann 
and  Weinland  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on 
the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Corwin , 
commanded  by  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy, 
now  in  command  of  the  Revenue 
Marine  Steamer  Bear.  Captain 
Healy  has  from  the  first  shown 
himself  a  kind  friend  to  our  mis¬ 
sionaries.  It  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  our  explorers  sought  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  whose  kind  services 
were  of  such  great  advantage  to 
them,  as  they  still  are  to  our  Mis¬ 
sion  in  Alaska. 

After  a  voyage  of  two  weeks,  the 
Corwin ,  on  May  16,  entered  the 
pretty  little  harbor  of  Unalaska, 
2418  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
and  here  the  Brethren,  for  whom 
comfortable  quarters  were  provid¬ 
ed,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Dora , 
the  Company’s  steamer  sailing  be¬ 
tween  Unalaska  and  the  main¬ 
land.  After  its  arrival,  on  the  24th, 
they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Newmann,  the  Company’s  Chief 


PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  A.  S.  BROADBENT,  I'.  S.  R.  M. 

“  The  houses  are  from  20  to  50  feet  in  size.  For  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground  the  walls  are  built  of  driftwood,  whalebone,  or  timbers  and  plank  from 
shipwrecked  vessels.  These  are  placed  on  end,  side  by  side,  forming  an  enclosure  in  a  circular  or  oblong  form.  The  cracks  between  these  planks  are  stuffed  with  moss, 
l'he  rafters  are  covered  with  walrus  and  seal  skins,  forming  the  root.  Some  roofs  are  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  and  others  in  that  of  a  dome.  The  interior  is  partitioned  off 
iround  the  sides  with  deer-skin  curtains,  forming  sleeping  apartments.  If  the  building  is  a  very  large  one,  there  is  a  row  of  supporting  poles  on  each  side,  midway  between 
he  center  and  sides.  Over  the  rafter  poles  are  stretched  walrus  hides,  which  are  held  in  position  by  raw-hide  ropes,  attached  to  which,  and  hanging  down  the  sides  of  the 
abiding  are  the  vertebrae  of  whales,  large  stones,  and  old  iron  from  shipwrecked  vesssels.  This  anchorage  both  stretches  the  skins  and  prevents  them  from  being  blown 
iff.  These  skins  being  translucent,  let  in  a  great  deal  of  light..  There  are  no  windows  in  the  house,  and  but  a  small  opening,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground, 
for  a  door.  Fire,  when  they  have  any,  is  made  on  the  dirt  floor,  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Each  building  is  occupied  by  several  families.”—1 “Facts  about  Alaska,”  by 


Sheldon  Jackson ,  D.D. 


Agent,  who  proposed  that  they 
should  go  to  Nushagak  in  the 
Doi'ci,  and  referred  them  to  Mr. 
j  Clarke  of  that  place,  for  further 
information. 

On  Friday,  30th,  they  therefore 
left  Unalaska  in  the  Dora ,  ad¬ 
miring  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  island,  and 
passing  the  island  Unimak,  with  its  high  moun¬ 
tains  enveloped  in  clouds.  For  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  among  the  natives,  the  captain  ad¬ 
vised  the  Kuskokwim  district,  as  there  would  be 
facilities  of  communication,  the  steamer  Dora  go¬ 
ing  up  the  river  every  Spring.  Having  taken  on 
board  a  pilot  to  guide  the  steamer  through  the 
difficult  channels,  on  Monday,  June  2,  they  arriv- 
.  ed  safely  at  Nushagak,  or  Fort  Alexander,  a  small, 
but  important  place,  about  450  miles  from  Un¬ 
alaska,  built  on  the  side  of  a  rather  steep  accliv¬ 
ity.  Mr.  Clarke  then  introduced  them  to  the  priest 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  he  claiming  the  Nush¬ 
agak  and  Togiak  districts  as  his  parish,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  the  Kuskokwim  as  an  unoccupied  field, 
they  resolved  to  explore  that  district  as  far  up  the 
river  as  might  be  advisable,  taking  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  it  as  an  answer  to  their  prayers  that  the 
Lord  would  direct  them  in  the  right  way  by  the 
men  and  means  He  chose. 

Leaving  Nushagak  on  June  9,  the  Dora  con- 


c  :u  uretnren  nrst  to  Togiak  Bay,  and  then 
to  Kuskokwim  Bay,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kusko¬ 
kwim  river,  which  they  reached  June  12.  A  crew 
ot  four  men  having  been  secured  at  Togiak,  an  old 
man  named  Washili,  Chimeyune,  Washili  the 
younger,  and  Nicolaiou,  their  baggage  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  open  skin  boats,  in  which  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  stores  were  conveyed,  and  leaving  the  ship 
at  8  P.  M.,  they  seated  themselves  in  the  center 
holes  of  two  bidarkas,  propelled  by  native  oarsmen. 

1  he  first  halting  place  was  reached  shortly  before 
midnight,  and  after  partaking  of  a  midnight  meal 
the  tired  travelers,  spreading  a  wolfs  skin  and  a 
bear  s  skm  on  the  floor  of  the  store-house,  which 
they  had  been  invited  to  occupy  by  Mr.  Lind  the 

Famnoinrla  _ a  _  a  _  ...  ..  .  ’ 


Company’s  Agent,  rested 
well  on  their  hard  bed. 
Detained  by  contrary 
north  winds  for  five  days, 
they  resumed  their  jour¬ 
ney  at  2  A.M.  on  June  18, 
so  as  to  reach  the  next 
village  before  the  turn  of 
I  Die  tide.  Continuing  up 
the  river,  at  the  next 
stopping-place  “  we  slept 
in  our  tent  for  the  first 
time,”  says  Bro.  Hart¬ 
mann,  “on  a  bed  of  long 
grass,  covered  with  grass 


matting  of  native  mam 
facture,  two  large  indii 
rubber  blankets,  a  wolf 
skin  or  bear’s  skin,  an 
a  blanket.”  The  nex 
day’s  traveling  was  pleas 
ant,  the  river  becominj 
narrower,  so  that  the  op 
posite  bank  was  distinct 
ly  visible,  and  divide! 
by  numerous  islands  int< 
many  channels.  The 
shores  were  lined  with  i 
higher  growth  of  under- 


wool 


and 


thickets 


tion.  “Cold  and  shivering,  and  astonished  that 
we  were  able  to  bear  exposure  to  such  inclement 
weather,  we  continued  our  journey,  the  Lord  sus¬ 
taining  us.  For  a  short  distance  it  blew  almost  a 
gale,  and  the  large  square  sail  had  to  be  reefed.” 
All  the  villages  along  the  river  were  visited,  and 
surroundings  noted.  At  Ugavik  or  Ougavigamiut 
they  dined  on  Sunday,  June  29.  “On  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank  of  the  river  is  a  long  stretch  of  high 
land,  quite  suitable  for  the  site  of  a  mission  sta¬ 
tion.*  The  village  is  one  of  the  larger  ones.  Not 
far  from  here,  a  portage  is  made  to  the  Yukon,  a 
distance  of  60  miles.” 

After  a  journey  of  nine  days  from  Mumtrekhlag- 
amiut,  they  reached  Kolmakovsky  at  9  P.M.,  on 
.Thursday,  July  3,  and  were  glad  to  enter  Mr. 
Lind’s  hospitable  dwelling.  “All  day  we  were 
passing  a  range  of  high,  snow-covered  mountains. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  however,  these 
were  hidden  from  our  view  by  a  lower,  wooded 


THE  PILOT. 

June  2.— When  we  arose  we  found  the  ship  (the 
Alaska  Commercial  Co.’s  steamer  Bora)  steam¬ 
ing  carefully  along  in  sight  of  Cape  Constantine. 
About  8  A.M.  two  natives  approached  in  their 
kayaks.  Thej-  came  on  board,  the  kayaks  being 
hauled  up  also.  One  was  the  pilot  on  the  look-out 
for  the  Dora ,  as  there  are  some  difficult  channels 
to  get  through  before  reaching  her  anchorage  at 
Fort  Alexander.— Bro.  Hartmann's  Diary. 


mint,  an  important  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
mercial  Company,  about 
SO  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Bro.  Hart- 


small  birch  trees  alterna¬ 
ted  with  grassy  or  mossy 
banks.  On  Friday,  June 
20th,  they  came  within 
sight  of  Mumtrekhlaga- 

mann  writes  :  “  We  were  greatly  cheered  by  the 
view  of  this  station,  situated  on  a  high  bank,  with 
a  background  of  pine  forest.  The  text  for  the  day 
was  very  encouraging  and  remarkable—'  God  said 
unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go  up  to  Bethel,  and  dwell 
there,  and  make  there  an  altar  unto  God  that  ap¬ 
peared  unto  thee.’  It  seemed  as  though  the  Lord 
were  now  speaking  to  us  in  these  words,  and  were 
thereby  pointing  out  the  place  for  our  future  oper¬ 
ations  among  the  Eskimos.”  Weighing  all  con¬ 
siderations,  they  judged  Mumtrekhlagamiut  to  be 
the  most  favorable  place  they  had  thus  far  seen, 
for  the  commencement  of  our  mission.  “  The  sta¬ 
tion  is  situated  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  on  a 
bank,  some  10  or  12  feet  above  high  water.  The 
tide  here  rises  about  4  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
stream  is  considerable,  and  to  the  left  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  an  unbroken  expanse  of  water  stretches  east¬ 
ward  in  a  long  vista.  A  small  pine  forest  about 
half  a  mile  behind  the  station  extends  a  good  way 
along  the  Kuskokwim.  The  high  land  down  the 
river,  and  beyond  the  pine  forests,  is  destitute  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  covered  with  tundra,  and  inter¬ 
sected  by  swamps  and  small  lakes,  which  make  a 
land  journey  in  summer  almost  impossible.” 

On  Wednesday,  June  2oth,  they  started  with 
Mi,  Lind,  the  trader,  for  Kolmakovsky,  the  next 

station  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  240 
miles  up  the  river.  Wind  and  weather  were  at 
st  favorabie,  and  the  journey  up  the  river  would 
have  been  delightful,  but  for  the  annoyance  caused 
by  the  mosquitoes.  Farther  on,  however,  wind 

adennimH  k  ^  1>laCt'’  and  the  b^ts  being 

it  nvT  n'  *’  °n  t0p  0f  which  the  brethren 
at,  oi  knelt,  or  stood,  they  had  but  little  protec- 


xaiige,  sKirung  tne  bank  ot  the  river.  Occasion¬ 
ally  we  enjoyed  a  peep  into  pine-covered  glens.” 
“Kolmakovsky  consists  of  seven  log  buildings, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  open  towards  the 
river.  An  hexagonal  structure,  the  fort  in  days 
gone  by,  is  forty  years  old.  The  church,  an  old 
building,  with  a  rather  rough  interior,  contains  a 
few  shabby  oil  paintings  with  candlesticks  in  front 
of  them.  The  Greek  priest  from  the  Yukon  comes 
hither  every  winter.” 

On  Tuesday,  July  8th,  they  went  ten  miles 
farther  up  the  river  to  see  the  village  Napaimiut. 
“  The  journey  thither  took  two  hours  and  a  quar¬ 
ter,  but  we  returned  with  the  stream  in  fifty-five 
minutes.”  The  next  day  they  began  their  return 
down  the  river  from  Kolmakovsky.  “  Hitherto 
we  had  been  cared  for  by  the  traders,  but  now  we 
were  about  to  be  cast  entirely  upon  our  own  re- ^ 

i  *  At  thls  Place  a  third  mission  station  was  established  in  1892  ;  j 
the  first  having  been  Bethel,  on  the  Kuskokwim,  1886,  and  the  sec- 1 
ond,  Carmel,  on  the  Nushagak,  1887, 

sources.  We  were  obliged  to  make  our  way  back  1 
to  Nushagak  in  our  long  skin-boats,  a  distance  of  I 
about  600  miles.”  Mumtrekhlagamiut  was  reach- 
ed  about  10  P.M.,  on  July  11th.  “  We  thus  com¬ 

pleted  the  first  stage  of  our  homeward  journey, 
ha\  ing  traversed  a  distance  of  about  240  miles  in 
two  and  a  half  days.” 

On  July  14,  after  packing  the  supplies  needed  for 
their  three  week’s  journey  to  Nushagak  into  their 
two  bidarkas— canoes  27  feet  long,  about  22  inches 
wide,  and  a  foot  deep  at  the  center  hole,  covered 
with  skins  of  the  sea  lion,  the  start  was  made. 
“The  text  for  the  day  was:  ‘There  failed  not 
aught  of  any  good  thing  which  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  the  house  of  Israel ;  all  came  to  pass.’ 
(Josh.  21 :  45.)  We  looked  back  on  the  past  with 
thankfulness,  and  forward  to  the  future  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  courage.”  The  journey  down  the 
Kuskokw  im  to  the  warehouse  occupied  two  and 
a  half  days,  the  sun’s  rays  being  at  times  hot  and 
untempered  by  any  refreshing  breeze,  at  other 
times  the  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents,  so  that 
the  brethren  were  wet  and  cold.  Two  days  later, 
after  reaching  the  broad  mouth  of  the  river,  cross¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  sticking  fast  on  the  immense 
mud  banks,  by  paddling  and  poling  and  dragging  | 


the  bidarkas,  their  mdetatigable  crew  of  Eskimos 
holding  out  manfully,  they  reached  the  narrow 
entrance  to  Good  News  Bay,  and  about  1  A.M.  on 
July  18,  in  the  darkness  safely  passed  the  surf,  and 
encamped  on  the  shore.  As  the  voyage  around 
Cape  Newenham  would  have  been  too  perilous  in 
their  frail  skin-boats,  they  ascended  a  narrow, 
winding  stream,  very  difficult  of  navigation,  and 
then  commenced  the  portage  across  the  “  divide,” 
paddling  across  four  lakes  successively,  until,  at 
last,  down  a  winding  mountain  torrent,  alive  vvirh 
trout,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery,  tl.  *r 
swiftly  passed  through  a  vast  solitude,  and  rea' 
ed  Togiak  Bay  on  July  26.  “We  enjoyed  the  sight 
of  the  beautiful  scenery,  so  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  lower  Ivuskokwim.  Out  in  the  glitter¬ 
ing  bay  lie  Hagemeister  and  the  Walrus  Islands, 
bathed,  as  it  were,  in  blue.  All  around  us  are 
mountains,  rising  either  in  ranges  or  in  isolated 
peaks  from  the  plains.”  This  was  the  region  it 
had  been  their  intention  to  explore,  but  as  it  was 
claimed  by  the  Greek  Church,  the  plan  was  relin¬ 
quished. 

July  29-31  a  short  trip  was  made  up  the  rapid 
and  beautifully  clear,  but  rather  shallow  Togiak 
river,  amid  beautiful  scenery,  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  natives  inhabiting  its  banks. 
Leaving  Togiakamiut  on  August  2,  they  proceed¬ 
ed  down  the  bay  and  the  coast  lined  with  cliffs  40 
to  50  feet  high,  some  of  them,  detached  from  the 
mainland,  affording  a  safe  haunt  for  sea-fowl,  and 
passed  the  Walrus  Islands,  favored  with  delight¬ 
ful  weather  and  a  calm  sea.  The  full  force  of  the 
wind  and  a  rougher  sea,  however, 
were  encountered  before  entering 
the  long,  narrow  and  rattier  pictur¬ 
esque  Kulluk  Bay,  after  which 
they  ascended  a  winding  river  by 
moonlight,  the  dew  falling  heavily 
around  them,  and  passed  through 
swamps  and  pools  connected  by 
shallow  and  winding  channels. 

The  next  day,  August  4,  began 
the  second  portage,  broken  by  six 
lakes,  the  last  of  which,  10  miles 
long,  and  about  3  miles  broad, 
was  safely  reached  at  8  P.  M. 

“It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  sand-flies  were  very 
troublesome.  All  our  clothes  were 
dry,  the  weather  fine,  and  our 
health  good.  How  gracious  the 
Lord  has  been  to  us  and  how 
kindly  He  has  led  and  protected 
us  !”  Two  and  a  half  hours’  pad¬ 
dling  brought  them  to  the  end  of 
the  lake,  and  shooting  down  the 
stream  which  forms  its  outlet, 
and  entering  the  next  day  another 
lake,  and  passing  down  the  ex¬ 
tremely  tortuous  Igushak,  they 
reached  its  mouth  at  10  P.M.,  and 
the  following  day,  August  8,  “  favored  again  with 
magnificent  weather,  we  proceeded  straight  across 
the  bay  towards  Nushagak.  Our  men  were  kept 
hard  at  work  from  10  A.M.,  to  6  P.M.,  when  Nush¬ 
agak  was  at  length  safely  reached.  .  .  '.  The  Lord 
!  be  praised  for  thus  bringing  us  back  again  to  this 


[place  in  safety  and  in  health.” 

From  Nushagak,  or  Fort  Alexander,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Unalaska  by  schooner,  and  thence  to 
San  Francisco  by  steamer,  arriving  September  11. 
The  journey  across  the  continent  brought  them  to 
Bethlehem  on  September  25th, 
after  an  absence  of  five  months, 
during  which  they  had  traveled 
more  than  13,000  miles,  about  2000 
of  which  constituted  the  tour  of 
exploration  in  Alaska. 

CARRIED  IN  HIS  BOSOM. 

. 

The  Voyage  from  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal.,  to  the  Kuskokwim 
River,  Alaska,  by  the  First 
Party  of  Moravian  Mission¬ 
aries  to  Alaska,  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Weinland,  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Kilbuck, 
and  Mr.  Hans  Torgersen, 

May  18  to  June  30,  1885. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  WEINLAND. 

The  days  spent  in  San  Francisco 
preparatory  to  sailing  for  Alaska, 
were  busy  days.  Inquiries  had  to 
be  made  in  all  quarters  concerning 
|  vessels  bound  for  Alaskan  ports. 

Learning  that  none  were  going  our 
way,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
vessel  that  could  be  chartered  for 
the  voyage.  Various  vessels  were 


examined  carefully,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  and 
at  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Finally  we  con¬ 
cluded  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Charles  Wells,  a  ship¬ 
ping  merchant  doing  a  large  shipping  business  in 
San  Francisco,  for  the  charter  of  the  Lizzie  Merrill , 
a  small  schooner  of  fifty-nine  tons  burthen. 


ottered  to  us,  each  of  which  we 


KUSKOKWIM  KIVEK  ABOVE  KOLMAKOVSKY. 


ol  ^  c _ 

Aj ^ 


fore  long  the  deck  rang  with  the 
greeting  “  Tschammai !  Tschammai  !”  Amongst 
the  number  I  recognized  the  old  man  who  had 
piloted  the  Dora  into  Ivuskokwim  Bay  the  year 
before.  Hence  I  suggested  to  our  captain  of  the 
Lizzie  Merrill  that  he  take  this  Eskimo  to  pilot 
us  to  Shinegagamute.  He  refused.  Bump,  scrape, 
stuck  again  —  another  argument  in  favor  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  Eskimo  to  pilot  the  vessel  through  the 
deeper  channels.  Slowly,  as  the  tide  was  rising, 
our  vessel  scraped  along,  but  the  obstinate  captain 


tent  “at  the  warehouse,”  was  en¬ 
tered  into  heartily  by  all.  Papers 
which  reached  us  at  Bethel  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  brought  the  startling 
news  that  the  Lizzie  Merrill  had, 
on  its  very  next  voyage,  gone  to 
the  bottom  with  the  same  captain, 
but  other  sailors,  all  on  board. 
Surely  He  who  called  us  to  the 
work  in  Alaska,  carried  us  thither 
in  His  bosom.  Thanksgiving  and 
praise  be  unto  His  Name  ! 

Banning,  Cal.,  April  18,  1895. 


would  take  advice  from  no  one.  Soon  he  began  to  —The  Bear ,  on  which  Dr.  Shel- 
ask,  “Where  is  that  warehouse  which  you  said  don  Jackson  made  his  last  annual 
was  at  Shinegagamiut?”  I  told  him  wre  would  trip  to  Northern  Alaska,  encoun- 
soon  be  there.  But  he  would  not  be  convinced,  teredmuch  ice  after  entering  Arctic 
This  time  the  obstinate  captain  took  the  instru-  waters,  owing  to  the  unusual  cold 
ments  out  of  the  hands  of  the  navigating  officer  of  the  preceding  winter  in  Alaska, 
and  insisted  upon  taking  the  noon  observations  After  much  battling  with  the  ice, 
himself.  To  our  astonishment  he  insisted  upon  Point  Barrow  was  reached,  August 
locating  our  position  on  the  map  above  the  mouth  6,  and  the  ship  moored  to  a  field  of 
of  the  river,  and  above  the  warehouse,  from  which  ice  about  6  miles  long  and  a  quar- 
he  proceeded  to  argue  that  no  ter  of  a  mile  wide.  At  this  north- 

warehouse  having  been  seen,  none  I-'  ~~  '  ~ — - - - 

existed,  and  he  would  proceed  to 
unload  our  cargo  on  the  sands 
along  the  bay.  But  the  sugges- 


] 


tion  that  we  would  report  his 
incompetency  through  the  San 
Francisco  papers  brought  him  to 
terms.  (In  point  of  fact,  we  did 
report  him  to  his  employers.) 

Finally,  backed  by  the  Brethren 
Kilbuck  and  Torgersen,  also  by 
McDonald  and  the  mate, we  agreed 
with  the  captain  of  the  vessel  that 
if  he  would  take  the  Eskimo  as 
pilot  until  2  o’clock  that  after¬ 
noon  we  would  guarantee  that  the 
warehouse  would  be  reached  by 
that  time,  or  failing  in  this,  the 
captain  would  be  at  liberty  to 
drop  anchor  and  put  us  and  our 
cargo  ashore  wherever  we  might 
be  at  that  moment. 

Accordingly  the  Eskimo  took 
his  stand  at  the  prow  of  the  ves¬ 
sel.  Now  his  hand  waved  this 
way,  now  that,  and  the  mate  at 
the  helm  obeyed  his  signals 
promptly.  No  more  scraping 
along  the  bottom,  no  more  sticking  in  the  mud. 
Gently  we  glided  forward.  About  1  o’clock  the 
warehouse  loomed  up  in  the  distance.  A  shout  of 
thankfulness  rent  the  air.  On  and  on  we  moved, 
until  at  quarter  of  two  o’clock  the  anchor  was  drop¬ 
ped  and  the  Lizzie  Merrill  was  made  fast  to  the 
bank  of  the  Shinnet  River,  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  from  the  warehouse  which  our  obstinate 
captain  had  refused  to  believe  existed  at  all. 
were  thrown  from  the  deck  to  the  bank 
evening  ot  the  20th  of  June  every  article 
belonging  to  the  mission  was  safe¬ 
ly  landed  on  Alaskan  soil.  June 
21  was  Sunday,  and  we  can  assure 
our  readers  that  our  service  of 
thanksgiving  held  that  day  in  our 


Plan  ks 
and  b\ 


ESKIMO  HUT. 

termost  point  of  our  continent  is  located  a  Pres- 
byteiian  mission,  and  the  Government  refuge  sta¬ 
tion  for  shipwrecked  sailors  ;  it  is  also  the  rendez. 
vous  of  the  whaling  ships  in  summer.  This  season 
5  whaling  vessels  have  been  lost  in  Alaska,  Three 
were  fortunately  without  loss  of  life,  but  the  others 
resulted  in  the  drowning  of  about  two  dozen  sail¬ 
ors.  Those  that  escaped  in  boats  were  a  month 
knocking  around  the  Aleutian  Islands,  much  of  ] 
the  time  without  anything  to  eat  but  seaweed. 


He  was  so  intoxicated 


1  tba 

were  inclined  to  refuse  hkCacq 


Cit  we^ 

jiK-sl; 


the  deck,  the  last  package  stowed  in  the  hold,  a 


competent  navigator ;  that  he  had  gained  what 


little  experience  he  had  in  coasting;  that  he  had 
never  commanded  a  vessel  “on  the  deep,”  and  it 

was  very  evident  that  he  was  too  obstinate  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  mate  for  which  he  had  asked 

”  Wh»  the  n'ore  competent  navigator  “  the 
wo.  Wo  ds  ran  high,  but  who  should  arbitrate 
between  these  men?  Had  ‘““mate 

back  and  have  this 
McDonald,”  urged 


we  not  better  turn 

captain  replaced?  “Ask 

i  ,  i  —  raate.  Sure  enough  we 

held  almost  forffottpn  Tnfli  1 

q  Just  before  sailing  from 

wh„  trn » — • 

pvi  mission  to  work  his  way  to  Alas! 


OUR  NATIVE  GUIDES. 

Formal  papers  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  both  parties.  Among  other  things 
agieed  upon,  the  Lizzie  Merrill  was  to  be  placed 
under  command  of  a  courteous,  competent  navi¬ 
gator,  who  should  be  assisted  by  one  mate,  one 
sailor  and  a  steward. 

Most  carefully  did  we  go  over  our  list  of  needed 
supplies,  lest  anything  be  forgotten,  knowing  full 
well  that  since  a  year  must  elapse  before  more  sup¬ 
plies  could  be  received,  forgetting  might  prove  seri¬ 
ous  business.  A  careful  eye  was  also  kept  upon 
the  cost  of  all  purchases,  so  that  the  amount  in 
hand  might  suffice  for  everything  needed. 

Finally,  on  May  18,  all  was  in  readiness  for  sail¬ 
ing.  The  last  piece  of  lumber  had  been  piled  on 


final  farewell  telegraphed  to  praying  friends  in  the 
tar  East,  a  last  warm,  hearty  hand  shake  and 
“God  speed”  from  Bro.  Roberts  and  other  kind 
San  Francisco  friends  assembled  on  the  pier,  then 
the  captain  shouted,  “Let  go  the  line,  hoist  the 
main-sail !”  and  the  Lizzie  Merrill  sailed  out  of 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  on  her  voyage  pole- 
ward.  When  we  could  no  longer  see  our  friends 
on  the  pier,  we  all  went  below  to  the  cabin,  and  in 
fervent  prayer  committed  ourselves  to  the  keeping 
of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  very  quietly,  for 
all  were  more  or  less  sea-sick.  I  think  it  was  on 
the  third  day  out,  we  noticed  a  serious  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  captain  and  the  mate.  To  our 
amazement  we  found  that  the  captain  was  not  a 


ika. 


but  learning  that  he  wished  to  get 
away  from  the  city  in  order  to  free 
himself  from  the  meshes  of  strong 
drink,  we  gladly  consented.  The 
first  few  days  this  poor  unfortun¬ 
ate  had  remained  below  in  the 
sailors’  cabin.  Now,  when  called, 
he  came  to  the  captain’s  cabin  and 
settled  the  dispute  promptly  and 
effectively.  Robert  McDonald 
was  his  name,  and  he  proved  to 
have  been  an  old  sea  captain  who 
through  his  intemperate  habits 
had  lost  several  vessels,  his  repu¬ 
tation — everything.  There  being 
no  strong  drink  on  board,  we 
agreed  that  Robert  McDonald 
should  become  our  navigating  of¬ 
ficer,  to  which  the  captain  of  the 
Lizzie  Merrill  reluctantly  consent¬ 
ed.  Thus  had  the  Lord  provided 
for  us  a  helper  for  the  time  of 
need. 

Gently,  very  gently,  was  our  lit¬ 
tle  vessel  carried  forward.  Indeed, 
for  several  days  we  were  com¬ 
pletely  becalmed— the  ocean  seem¬ 
ed  as  level  as  a  floor  and  as  smooth  as  glass. 

Our  voyage  lay  northwestwardly  across  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  so  that  we  first  sighted  land  on  the 
thirtieth  day,  as  we  approached  Akutan  Pass,  the 
gateway  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring 
Sea.  Here  we  passed  a  fishing  vessel,  which  had 
just  dropped  anchor,  and  which  had  encountered 
such  head-winds  and  storms,  that  forty-four  (44) 
days  had  been  consumed  in  sailing  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Most  plainly  did  we  see  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  leading  us  thus  gently  but  steadily  forward. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirty-third  day  we  found  our¬ 
selves  rounding  Cape  Newenham, 
and  by  the  time  breakfast  was  over 
we  were  abreast  of  Good  News 
Bay.  From  then  on  we  skirted 
along  the  east  coast  of  Kusko- 
kwim  Bay,  in  plain  sight  of  the 
low-lying  shore. 

In  drawing  up  the  contract  char¬ 
tering  the  vessel  for  this  voyage, 
we  stipulated  plainly  that  we 
should  be  taken,  if  possible,  to  the 
warehouse  at  Shinegagamiut,  near 
j  \  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim 

^  River,  or  failing  to  get  to  land,  the 

vessel  should  be  taken  as  near  to 
^  the  warehouse  as  possible. 

About  9  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  June  19  the  Lizzie  Merrill  struck 
bottom,  for  the  water  was  very 
shallow.  We  suggested  to  the 
captain  that  he  had  better  drop 
out  further  into  the  bay  instead  of 
hugging  the  shore  so  closely.  But 
he  refused.  About  10  o’clock  a  ■ 
number  of  Eskimos  were  seen 
coming  in  their  kyacks,  and  be- 
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ESKIMOS  AND  STOREHOUSE. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  MORAVIAN  MISSION¬ 
ARY  ACTIVITY  IN  ALASKA. 

BY  J.  TAYLOR  HAMILTON, 

Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Country. 

Discovered  by  Vitus  Bering  in  1742,  and  a 
Russian  dependency  for  more  than  a  century,  the 
vast  territory  of  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia 
in  1867  by  the  United  States  for  $7,200,000.  Com¬ 
prising  the  whole  of  the  Continent  west  of  the 
141st  degree  west  longitude,  its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south,  is  1100  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  800  miles. 
Spread  out  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  cover  the  territory  from  Maine  to 
Minnesota,  and  south  to  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Its 
coast  line,  owing  to  frequent  indentations,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  entire  eastern  coast  line  of  the 
United  States,  being  7,860  miles  in  length.  Its  chief 
river,  the  Yukon,  which  rises  in  British  territory, 

navigable  for  1,600  miles,  is  another  Mississippi. 
Mighty  mountains  extend  along  the  southern  coast 
and  jut  out  into  the  peninsula  which  gave  the  ter¬ 
ritory  its  name,  some  of  them  volcanic  and  many 
of  them  covered  with  eternal  snows.  The  climate 
of  the  southern  part  is  comparatively  mild,  and 
very  humid,  owing  to  the  warm  Ivuro-Siwo,  or 
Japanese  current,  of  the  Pacific.  The  northern 
portion  experiences  the  terrible  cold  of  protracted 
Arctic  Winters. 

The  wisdom  of  the  purchase  of  the  territory  as  a 
financial  measure  has  long  since  been  vindicated. 

The  seals  j  the  salmon  and  other  fishes,  that 
teem  in  its  rivers ;  the  primeval  forests  of  cedar, 
spruce,  birch,  fir,  poplar  and  hemlock,  and  the 
deposits  of  coal  and  petroleum  and  iron  and  gold 
and  copper  that  have  been  discovered,  in  addition 
to  its  peltries,  promise  to  render  the  value  of  the 
teiritoiy  jet  greater  with  the  fuller  development 
of  its  natural  resources.  The  central  and  northern 
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parts  remain  as  yet  a  terra  incog¬ 
nita  for  the  most  part. 

The  People. 

The  people  of  Alaska,  estimated 
by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  at  about 
85,000,  the  census  of  1890  having 
been  imperfect,  have  been  classed 
as  Americans,  Russians,  Haidas, 
Thlingits,  Aleuts,  Innuits  or  Es¬ 
kimos,  and  Athapascan  Indians. 
Eight  distinct  languages  and  sev¬ 
eral  dialects  are  spoken. 

In  some  respects  the  physical 
traits  of  the  different  native  tribes 
are  alike,  in  others  they  differ 
widely.  All  are  strongly  built, 
and  inured  to  hardship  and  endur¬ 
ance.  The  men  have  slight  beards 
or  none  at  all,  and  frequently  trim 
closely  the  scattering  hairs  on  their 
chins  or  pluck  them  out.  An  Asi¬ 
atic  cast  of  features  predominates, 
and  the  people  of  the  coasts  seem 
akin  to  the  Ainos  of  Japan.  The 
Eskimos  are  distinguished  from 
the  Eskimos  of  Greenland  and 
Labrador,  by  being  taller  and 
more  robust  and  healthy.  All  the 
various  peoples  of  Alaska  are  characterized  by  a 
rather  massive  head,  straight  and  coarse  dark- 
brown  or  black  hair,  dark  eyes,  high  cheek-bones 
and  a  nut-brown  or  yellow  complexion. 

The  natives  of  southeastern  Alaska,  taught  by 
contact  with  civilization,  have  frame  or  log  houses, 
wholly  above  the  ground,  with  sleeping  apartments 
partitioned  off  from  the  main  or  living-room,  where 
the  central  fire-place  is  built ;  and  many  of  the 
Thlingits  use  a  modern  cooking-stove.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Eskimos,  being  largely  nomads,  in  Sum¬ 
mer  occupy  tents  constructed  of 
the  best  material  that  is  at  hand, 
skins  or  cotton  canvas.  In  mak¬ 
ing  a  Winter  house,  a  cellar  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  square 
is  dug,  from  three  to  five  feet  deep. 
At  the  corners  and  along  the  sides 
of  the  excavation  are  set  posts. 
On  the  outside  of  these  poles  pieces 
of  driftwood  are  laid  one  upon 
another  to  the  top.  Other  timbers 
are  placed  across  the  top,  forming 
the  roof  or  ceiling.  Against  the 
outside,  and  upon  the  roof,  dirt 
and  sod  are  piled,  until  the  whole 
has  the  appearance  of  a  mound. 
A  narrow  platform  extends  along 
one  side  or  several  sides  of  the 
room,  upon  which  are  stowed  the 
belongings  of  the  family  and  bed¬ 
ding  of  furs.  This  platform  is  also 
the  sleeping  place.  Large  shallow  1 
dishes  of  earthenware,  bone  or 
stone,  tilled  with  seal  oil  and  with 
wicks  of  moss,  are  the  combined 
stove  and  lamp  of  the  family. 
Sometimes  these  lamps  are  of 
huge  dimensions,  2  to  4  feet  in  j 
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length  and  8  to  10  inches  in  width, 

!  with  30  or  40  wicks.  In  one  corner  of  the  hut 
frames  are  suspended  in  which  snow  or  ice  may  be 
placed,  which  thawing  and  trickling  into  a  tub 
below  shall  furnish  the  water  supply  of  the  family. 
At  one  side  of  some  rooms,  and  in  the  floor  near 
the  center  in  others,  there  is  a  small  opening. 
This  is  the  doorway  and  opens  into  a  hall  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  long  and  very  narrow  and  low, 
leading  to  a  well  or  shaft.  This  shaft  is  six  or 
seven  feet  deep  and  leads  up  a  rude  ladder  to  the 

open  air.  Within,  the  combined  smell  of  reeking 
oil-lamps,  rancid  blubber  and  the  effluvia  of 
human  beings  and  dogs,  becomes  malodorous  in 
the  extreme.  When  on  hunting  or  traveling  ex¬ 
peditions,  temporary  snow  huts  are  built,  peaked, 
or  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  bowl. 

All  villages  of  any  consequence  have  their  public 
hall,  resembling  the  private  dwellings,  only  much 
larger.  Some  of  these  are  60  feet  square,  20  feet 
high  and  contain  three  tiers  or  platforms.  These 
buildings  are  known  as  the  kashimct  or  Icashga. 
Here  the  public  festivals  are  held  and  dances  take 
place.  They  are  also  the  common  workshops  in 
which  the  men  make  their  snowshoes,  dog-sleds, 
spears  and  other  implements. 

Fishlines  and  nets  and  bird-snares  are  still 
made  of  sinews  and  raw  hide.  Arrows,  spears, 
nets,  traps  and  harpoons  with  floats  made  of 
whole  seal-skins  inflated,  are  used  in  hunting, 
though  guns  are  being  introduced  by  the  traders. 
For  transportation  on  land  the  people  have 


|  snowshoes,  and  dog-teams  and  sleds,  an  (Hon  t£ie 
'  water  the  kayak  or  bidarka  and  umiak  ovmiffarrtt. 
With  a  frame-work  of  drift-wood,  these  caunesynre 
made  of  skins  ;  the  kayak  being  a  long,  na/ow, 
light,  graceful  craft,  from  16  to  18  feet  long,  taper¬ 
ing  at  either  end,  with  one,  two,  or  three  holes 
for  the  paddlers.  The  umiak  is  the  family-boat, 
and  may  be  from  24  to  40  feet  long,  with  a  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  for  15  persons  and  several  hundred 
pounds  of  freight. 

The  food-supply  of  the  Arctic  Alaskans  consists 
of  the  white  whale,  the  walrus,  seal,  deer,  squirrels, 
hares,  beavers,  land  otters,  etc.,  and  of  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  birds,  especially  geese  and  ducks  and 
gulls.  Fish  also  form  a  large  portion  of  the  diet, 
raw,  frozen,  broiled  or  dried.  Berries  are  used 
either  in  a  fresh  state  or  are  mixed  with  whale  or 
seal  oil,  or  with  fat  chopped  fine  and  beaten  into 
a  paste— “  native  ice  cream.”  Love  of  strong  drink, 
in  spite  of  all  law  to  the  contrary,  is  becoming  a 
special  curse.  In  obtaining  their  necessary  food- 
supply  the  people  display  much  ingenuity.  Some 
of  their  traps  show  remarkable  cunning. 

Both  sexes  are  tattooed.  Labrets  are  favorite 
ornaments.  In  early  youth  a  cut  is  made  in  the 
lower  lip  and  a  small  wooden  plug  introduced,  to 
keep  it  from  closing..  Gradually  it  is  enlarged, 
and  a  labret  of  jade,  ivory,  bone  or  glass,  is  inserted, 
shaped  like  a  silk  hat  in  miniature,  the  rim  being 
inside  the  mouth  to  hold  it  in  place.  Girls  have 
their  ears  and  sometimes  their  noses  pierced,  for 
ornaments.  The  dress  of  the  Eskimos  consists 


mainly  of  shirts,  trow- 
sers  and  boots  made  of 
deer-skins,  or  other  furs. 

Women’s  clothes  differ 
from  those  of  the  men 
in  having  their  lower 
garments  all  in  one 
piece,  and  their  shirts 
are  cut  out  at  the  sides, 
leaving  a  rounded  front 
like  an  apron.  Their 
hoods  moreover  are 
larger,  permitting  an 
infant  to  be  carried  in 
this  pocket  at  the  back. 

Ignorant  and  savage, 
and  with  a  religion 
built  out  of  firm  belief 
in  ghosts  and  evil  spirits, 
the  Eskimos  are  super¬ 
stitious  to  an  extreme,  Eskimo  youth. 

and  ascribe  everything 

they  do  not  understand  to  occult  influences,  thus 
falling  ready  victims  to  the  chicanery  of  shrewd 
men  who  choose  to  drive  the  profitable  trade  of 
11  shamans"  or  witch-doctors.  Believers  also  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  they  fancy  that  spirits 
enter  even  into  rocks  and  winds  and  tides  and 
animals,  and  that  their  favor  or  malevolence  de¬ 
termines  the  business  of  the  community  as  suc¬ 
cessful  or  unsuccessful.  They  also  believe  that 
these  conditions  may  be  changed  by  sorcery. 
By  suitable  incantations,  nonsensical  mummeries 
and  ventriloquism,  the  shaman  can  control  the 
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winds  and  tides,  and  can  reward  friends  and 
punish  enemies.  As  with  certain  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  heathendom,  there  seems  to  be  no 
special  ceremony  among  them  connected  with  mar- 


ESKIMO  LEAKING  AGAINST  KASHIMA. 

riage.  If  the  parties  are  young  people,  the  affair  is 
largely  arranged  by  the  parents.  Perhaps  the  young 
husband  joins  his  wife’s  family,  and  is  expected  to 
hunt  and  fish  for  them.  If  he  refuses  to  give  his 
father-in-law  the  furs  he  takes,  he  is  driven  out  of 
the  house,  and  some  one  else  more  active  or  more 
obedient  is  installed  as  the  husband  of  the  girl. 
Sometimes  a  woman  has  ten  or  twelve  husbands 
before  she  settles  down.  In  this  condition  of  things 
it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  women  become  in¬ 
different  and  often  false  tq  their  husbands,  and  that 
childhood  is  a  pitiful  stage  of  experience.  Love 
has  little  to  do  with  family-life,  and  husbands  and 
wives  are  sometimes  exchanged  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment.  Polygamy  also  prevails  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent.  There  are  various  festivals  which  involve 
heathen  ceremonies— a  whale  dance,  seal,  walrus 
and  reindeer  dances,  etc.  There  are  festivals  for 
the  spirits  of  wives,  of  dead  friends,  of  buiarkas , 
etc.  A  favorite  celebration  is  the  potlatch,  when 
gifts  are  mutually  exchanged. 

Inhuman  cruelty  is  practiced  towards  the  sick. 
The  prevailing  diseases  are  scrofula,  diphtheria, 
catarrhal  disorders,  pneumonia,  ulcerations  and 
consumption;  and  the  death  rate  is  large.  A  super¬ 
stitious  fear  exists  with  reference  to  a  death  in  a 
house,  so  that  when  the  sick  are  thought  to  be 
nearing  their  end  they  are  carried  out  and  placed 
in  an  out-house.  If  they  do  not  die  as  soon  as  was 
expected,  they  are  killed  usually  by  the  shaman. 
Our  missionaries  write : 


“ They  sometimes  club  to  death  and  burn  with 
oil  a  ‘shaman  ’  or  ‘  witch’  who  is  suspected  of  kill¬ 
ing  too  many  innocent  people.  A  case  of  this  very 
kind  we  know  of,  for  the  witch  was  an  old  woman 
that  we  had  with  us  part  of  one  Winter  when  she 
was  sick.  They  said  she  had  killed  several  chil¬ 
dren  ;  which  had  enraged  the  whole  village,  and 
her  own  husband  clubbed  her  to  death,  severed  all 
her  joints  and  burned  her  with  oil.” 

The  dead  are  wrapped  up  in  skins  and  drawn 
on  a  sled  to  the  rear  of  the  village,  where  they  are 
placed  on  scaffolds,  out  of  the  reach  of  animals, 
or  upon  the  ground  and  covered  over  with  drift¬ 
wood,  or  as  among  some  of  the  tribes,  are  left  upon 
the  ground  to  be  soon  torn  in  pieces  and  devoured 
by  the  dogs  of  the  village. 

The  Moravian  Mission. 

The  commencement  of  a  Moravian  Mission  in 
Alaska  was  quite  unforeseen  by  the  members  of 
that  Church  until  soon  before  its  inception  ;  and 
the  call  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Moravian  ‘‘So¬ 
ciety  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Heathen,”  held  on  August  23,  1883,  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  its  President,  the  late  Bishop  Edmund  de 
Schweinitz,  S.T.D.,  communicated  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  then  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  since  1885  “United  States  General 
Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,”  in  which  he 
urged  the  establishment  by  the  Moravian  Church 
of  a  mission  in  Alaska  among  the  Indians  and 
Eskimos.  Instrumental  himself  in  founding  the 
Presbyterian  mission  at  Sitka  a  few  years  before, 
Dr.  Jackson  considered  the  Moravian  Church  to 
be  especially  fitted  for  this  much-needed  work,  in 
view  of  the  long  experience  of  Moravian  mission¬ 
aries  in  evangelizing  tribes  of  degraded  savages  ; 
and  stated  that  he  had  unsuccessfully  applied  to 
other  denominations  on  behalf  of  these  neglected 
heathen. 

The  Society,  whose  organization  dates  back  to 
the  year  1787,  having  favorably  entertained  Dr. 
Jackson’s  appeal,  and  the  approval  of  the  Board 
charged  with  the  general  management  of  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  Missions  having  been  obtained,  the  Rev.  A. 
Hartmann,  Moravian  missionary  among  the  In¬ 
dians  in  Canada,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Weinland,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Moravian  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Penna.,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  undertake  a  tour  of  exploration. 

Steaming  out  of  San  Francisco  on  May  3,  1884, 
in  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Corwin ,  they  reached 
Unalaska  on  May  16,  and  thence  proceeded  in  the 
Dora,  a  steamer  belonging  to  the  Alaska  Commer¬ 
cial  Co.,  across  Bering  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the 
N ushagak  River  in  Western  Alaska.  Here  was 
a  Greek  Church  whose  priest  claimed  the  district 
of  the  Nushagak  and  Togiak  Rivers  as  his  parish. 

Passing  on  to  the  Kuskokwim,  they  traveled 
up  this  river  beyond  Kolmakovsky  in  two  large 
bidarkas.  Their  interpreter  was  a  Mr.  Lind,  an 
Agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  The 
natives  they  found  approachable.  The  land 
seemed  to  be  prevailingly  fiat,  sandy  soil  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  covered  with  tundra, 
though  wooded  mountains  appeared  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Retracing  their  way  overland  with  the 


frequent  use  of  Bidarkas  to  Nushagnk,  (ho  return 
voyage  to  San  Francisco  was  made  by  the  explorers 
in  a  sailing  vessel,  the  Sadie  F.  Caller ,  without 
special  event ;  and  on  September  25  they  reached 
Bethlehem  in  safety,  recommending  that  a  mis¬ 
sion  station  be  founded  on  the  Kuskokwim,  near 
the  native  village  of  Mumtrekhlagamiut,  about  SO 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Spring  of  1885  sees  a  company  of  missionary 
pioneers  in  San  Francisco,  en  route  for  Bethel,  as 
this  projected  station  is  to  be  named.  They  are 
the  Revs.  Wm,  H.  Weinland  and  John  Henry 
Kilbuck,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Gelelemend,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  king  of  the  Delawares  in  the  last  century, 
recent  graduates  of  the  Moravian  Theological  Sem- 
I inary,  with  their  wives,  and  Hans  Torgersen,  a 
piactical  carpenter,  who  as  a  lay-missionary  will 
assist  in  establishing  the  Mission.  He  has  left  his 
v  ife  at  the  Canadian  Indian  Mission,  where  he  has 
|  hitherto  been  engaged.  They  charter  a  schooner, 
the  Lizzie  Merrill ,  to  con¬ 
vey  themselves  and  their  - — - 

building  material  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kuskokwim,  taking  with 
them  a  small  sail-boat,  the 
Bethel  Star ,  with  which 
(to  navigate  that  river. 

Weighing  anchor  on  May 
18,  they  arrive  at  the  Kus¬ 
kokwim  on  June  19. 

And  now  let  Kilbuck’s 
narrative  tell  of  the  heavy 
blow  which  fell  upon  the 
inexperienced  young 
couples  before  their  work 
was  fairly  begun  : 

“As  soon  as  we  had 
unloaded  our  goods,  and 
made  ourselves  comfort¬ 
able,  the  Brethren  Wein¬ 
land  and  Torgersen  pro- 
ceeded  with  a  boat-load  of 
lumber  to  Mumtrekhlaga¬ 
miut,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  we  had  determined 
to  establish  our  first  Mis¬ 
sion.  On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  we  selected  the 
site  of  Bethel,  which  was 
a  gentle  rise  about  one- 
half  mile  west  of  the  trad- 

ing  post.  We  knelt  upon  - 

!  the  tundra ,  and  led  by 
Brother  Torgersen,  dedi¬ 
cated  in  prayer  that  spot 

unto  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  committed  our 
plans  and  whole  future  into  His  hand. 

Brother  Torgersen  and  I  left  Bethel,  July  28, 
after  a  fourth  load  of  lumber,  while  Brother  Wein¬ 
land  was  to  do  what  he  could  towards  getting  logs 
|  for  the  foundation,  in  addition  to  looking  after 
the  lumber  drying  in  the  kashima.  Brother 
Torgersen  and  1  experienced  one  difficulty  after 
another ;  were  exposed  to  a  pitiless  storm  for 
three  days;  and  finally,  August  10,  when  within 
sight  of  the  station,  Brother  Torgersen  fell  over¬ 
board,  and,  before  help  could  reach  him,  was 
drowned.  I  informed  Brother  Weinland  of  what 
had  occurred,  and  asked  him  to  come  to  my  as¬ 
sistance.  He  sent  word  that  he  was  sick  in' bed, 
and  therefore  could  not  come.  Owing  to  a  calm, 

I  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  fur¬ 
thermore,  my  eyes,  which  had 
been  inflamed,  now  that  I  was 


compenea  to  use  them,  became 
worse,  and  the  pain  almost  un- 
I  bearable  ;  so  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions,  I  anchored  the  boat,  made 
everything  snug,  and  then  get¬ 
ting  into  the  birch  canoe  with  a 
native  I  went  home.  The  meet¬ 
ing  at  home  was  sad,  for  we  truly 
felt  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  but  He 
granted  unto  us  faith  to  look  to 
Him  for  comfort  and  strength.  It 
was  not  until  five  weeks  after, 
that  the  body  was  found.  It  had 
been  carried  down  an  unfre¬ 
quented  channel,  and  cast  upon 
an  island,  and  it  was  only  by 
accident  that  it  was  discovered  by 
a  native.  The  remains  of  Brother 
Hans  Torgersen  now  lie  in  peace 
<»n  the  summit  of  a  hillock,  to  the 
west,  of  the  Mission  House,  from 
which  can  be  seen  the  place 
where  according  to  his  wish  he 
(bed  while  upon  the  Lord’s  battle¬ 
field.  ‘  Whosoever  shall  lose  his 
hte  for  My  sake  and  the  Gospel’s 
the  same  shall  "  •  •  - 


save  it,’  is  the 


BETHEL. 

promise  of  Him,  to  whom  Hans 
torgersen  clave  with  all  his 
strength.”  h 

The  situation  was  indeed  serious. 

Two  young  men,  utterly  inex¬ 
perienced  in  house-building— the 
one,  Weinland,  having  spent  all  his  life  at  school 
in  co Hege  and  in  the  seminary,  the  other,  Kilbuck’ 

home  K  Indian’  vvho  had  a«  a  lad  left  his 
■  *  e.  ‘"Kansas  to  be  educated  in  the  church 

cal'  and  Pa‘>  thence  to  take  the  classi¬ 

fy  i  V  ^  course  at  Bethlehem- with 
then  brides  of  a  few  months,  face  to  face  with  an 

heads  -^Glbuck ‘d  ^  haViUg  a  roof  over  their 

that  attunes  almost  blinded 


- . . . . 

'Q  him  ;  the  material  which  they  had  brought  for  the! 
construction  of  a  house  so  wet  from  the  frequent 
rains,  that  they  doubted  whether  they  could  use 
it ;  and,  to  crown  all,  both  of  them  able  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  natives  only  by  “sign  lan¬ 
guage,”  except  for  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lind.  Less, 
heroic  souls  might  have  searched  for  some  possible 
means  of  a  retreat.  Not  so,  these  missionary 
couples.  They  dry  their  lumber  as  best  they  can 
in  the  kashima  which  Mr.  Lind  kindly  places  at 
their  disposal.  They  erect  their  dwelling  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  of  their  ability;  and  it  is  taken 
possession  of  by  them  on  October  10.  They  write 
concerning  this  time  of  test,  “  You  see  that  we  can 
say,  ‘  The  Lord  is  our  Helper.’  ” 

Thus  their  surroundings  are  described  by  them  : 
The  country  to  the  west  and  northwest  is 
open  tundra ,  while  there  is  a  considerable  pinery 
to  the  north  and  northeast,  which  serves  as  a 
break  to  the  winter  winds.  To  the  east  we  have 
the  river  and  wooded  islands,  and  in  the  distance 
the  rugged  mountains  of  Alaska  can  be  seen. 
To  the  south  is  a  channel  of  the  river, 
and  a  large  thickly  wooded  island  which 
protects  us  from  the  heavy  south  winds.  Good 
water  is  near  at  hand,  an  arm  of  the  river  being 
not  more  than  sixty  yards  from  us.  Besides  the 

above  advantages  we  have  the  following,  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  future  work.  Being 
near  the  trading-post,  we  get  to  see  a  great  many 
natives  from  villages  up  and  down  the  river,  and 
on  the  tundra.  The  location  is  central.  Taking  a 
two  days’  journey  with  a  dog-team  as  a  radius,  we 
form  the  center  of  a  circle,  within  whose  limits 
may  be  found  a  population  of  1200  natives,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lowest  possible  estimate.” 

The  Winter,  which  soon  set  in,  was  unusually 

severe.  On  December  29,  with  his  wife  and  two 
the  thermometer  reached  children  and  Miss  Mary 
50  6-10  degrees  below  zero.  Huber  of  Lititz,  Pa. 

In  October  neighboring  In  the  same  year,  the 
lakes  were  like  rock  in  the  Summer  of  1887,  Brother 
grasp  of  the  cold;  and  it  Weiuland  and  family  were 
was  the  end  of  May  before  compelled  to  return,  owing 
the  river  was  clear  of  ice.  to  severe  sickness — a  re¬ 
in  the  Summer  1886,  a  treat  which  preserved 
second  station  was  founded  them  for  a  successful  career 
and  named  Carmel,  on  the  of  pioneer  mission-work 
Nushagak  River,  near  Fort  in  Southern  California; 
Alexander,  by  the  Rev.  but  it  was  too  late  to  send 
Frank  Wolff,  who  return-  re-enforcements  to  Bethel, 
ing  the  same  Fall,  next  A  weary,  weary  time 
Spring  proceeded  thither  must  the  early  part  of  the 


cries  attracted”  the  attention  of  a 
passer-by,  who  found  the  water 
already  nearly  up  to  his  neck. 
The  man  took  it  to  his  home  and 
took  good  care  of  it.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  Neposkiogamiut  child, 
whose  mother  had  died,  the  father 
leaving  it  in  the  care  of  an  old 
woman  at  Mumtrekhlagamiut. 
The  child  is  sickly,  and  doubtless 
was  too  much  of  a  care  for  her. 
The  only  surprise  that  people 
have  about  it  is,  that  any  one 
should  want  to  drown  or  kill  a 
boy  ;  their  girls  are  often  killed, 
but  seldom  boys.”  ....  “At 


— - ; - — - - - 

the  mouth  of  the  river,  an 
woman  was  cut  up  into  si 
pieces  by  a  man,  who  suppose* 
had  lost  his  children  through 
witchery.” 

Yet  the  brave  couple,  the 
sometimes  in  ill-health,  lahoi 
undaunted.  In  spite  of  30  dea 
below  zero,  Brother  Kilbuck 
walk  twenty-five  or  thirty  n 
to  plan  for  the  erection  of  cha 
at  two  other  villages.  At 
time,  his  nose  and  lips  are  fro: 


at  another,  a  blinding  snowstorm  meets  him  on 
his  way  home.  There  must  sometimes  be  con¬ 


tests  with  the  “shamans”  who  threaten  him  with 
their  “black  art.” 


Indeed  it  is  now  that  an  insight  into  the 
language  of  the  Eskimos  is  being  won,  that  with 
it  comes  a  fuller  revelation  of  the  powers  of  dark- 
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Winter  of  1887  to  1888  have  been  at  the  lonely  out¬ 
post  of  civilization  and  Christianity  on  the  Kusko- 
kwim.  Work  enough  there  was  to  do.  At  times 
troops  of  natives  covered  with  boils,  the  heritage 
of  a  period  of  semi-starvation,  clamor  for  salves 
and  medicines  ;  the  school  must  be  taught,  its  sev¬ 
enteen  children  clothed  and  fed— often  washed,  or 
even  disinfected,  when  first  received;  there  is  a 
log-house  to  be  built  with  native  help  ;  there  are  i 
heavy  parental  anxieties  about  little  Katie,  the 
missionaries’  child,  and  sometimes  the  utter  | 
cruelty  of  the  unfeeling  heathen  is  such  that  it 
would  depress  any  except  the  stoutest-hearted. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  mis¬ 
sionaries’  Journal : 

“  Some  one  tied  a  helpless  little 
child  of  about  two  years  down  to 
flip  water’s  edtre  at  low  tide.  Its 


ness  that  must  be  overthrown.  The  gross  and 
habitual  immorality  that  was  well-nigh  universal 
presented  a  fearful  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the 
truth.  We  quote  again  : 

“One  of  the  greatest  evils  we  have  to  contend 
with  is  immorality.  It  is  so  common  amongst  our 
people  that  they  can  scarcely  he  made  to  realize 
the  enormity  of  the  evil.  The  very  best  of  them 
are  not  exempt  from  this  sin,  and  the  young  are 
led  into  it  with  no  thought  of  wrong.  This  is  one 
more  of  our  hard  tasks,  to  get  the  people  to  suffi- 
ciehtly  understand  the  vileness  of  sin,  to  leave  of! 
from  doing  it.” 

But  dawn  is  at  hand.  It  is  the  Holy  Week, 
1888.  Daily  services,  such  as  are  customary 
throughout  the  Moravian  world,  have  been 
commenced  on  Palm  Sunday.  Twice,  or  even 
thrice  a  day,  there  have  been  natives  who  are 
willing  to  listen  for  an  hour  and  a 


half  to  two  hours  at  a  time,  to  what 
of  the  language  the  missionary  can  com¬ 
mand.  It  is  Good  Friday.  He  is  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  blood  shed  by  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  cross  was  for  the  taking 
away  of  all  sin,  when  some  of  the  older 
men  exclaim  “Kou-ja-nah  !  (Thanks'). 
We,  too,  desire  to  have  our  badness 
taken  away  by  that  blood.”  It  is  Easter 
Sunday,  at  day-break,  and  forty  people 
have  gat  hered  about,  the  grave  of  Brother 
Torgersen.  They  sing,  in  the  native 
language,  three  hymns  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  It  seems  the  message,  that  He 
died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again  for  our 
justification,  is  balm  for  the  wounds  of 
the  hearts  of  Eskimos,  as  well  as  of  the 
Caucasians  who  have  sent  the  messen- 
and  of  the  Indian  messenger  who 


.  •• 

l 


ger, 

brings  them  the  glad  tidings.  They 
leave  the  grave,  having  sung,  “Praise 


God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 


A  number  of  natives  soon  apply  for 
membership  in  the  Church — some  have 
already  months  ago  hinted  at  such  a 
desire,  before  they  realized  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  step.  A  period  of  in¬ 
struction  and  probation  follows,  and  on 
September  10,  1888,  eight  are  gathered 
in  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Moravian 
Mission  amongst  theEskimos  in  Alaska. 

And  yet  they  were  not  strictly  speak¬ 
ing  the  first  fruits.  For  at  Carmel,  on 
April  22  previous,  a  German  sailor  of 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  Louis 
Gunther,  who  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  property  of  the  Arctic  Packing 
Company  and  who  had  been  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
had  been  confirmed  by  Brother  Wolff 
after  careful  instruction  in  the  faith. 
Here  the  work  had  been  mainly  of  a 

preparatory  nature,  school  being  opened  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Nor  was  there  lack  of  labor  in  curing  the 
physical  ailments  of  those  who  came  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion-station,  as  to  a  hospital,  with  broken  limbs, 
ulcers,  running  sores,  boils  or  severe  diseases. 
The  one  drawback  to  the  success,  apart  from  the 
difficulties  of  intercourse  through  an  ignorance  of 
the  language,  was  the  persistent  opposition  of  the 
priest  and  the  deacon  of  the  Greek  Church  at 
Nushagak,  who  did  not  scruple  to  use  fair  means 
or  foul  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of  the  missionaries. 

Turning  once  more  to  Bethel,  the  heroic  family 
there  were  not  to  pass  another  Winter  entirely 
alone.  On  May  12,  1888,  the  Rev.  Ernest  Weber, 
of  Gracehill,  Iowa,  who  had  volunteered  and  had 
been  ordained  for  service  in  Alaska,  left  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  arrived  at  his  destination  on  June  1(3. 
He  is  soon  quite  at  home  in  his  work,  his  arrival 
making  it  possible  to  hasten  the  erection  ot  the 
log-house  planned  for  a  school  and  chapel. 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  he  takes  Brother 
Kilbuck’s* place  as  teacher  in  the  school,  for  the 
latter  on  the  third  of  the  month  starts  off  with  a 
dog-team  for  a  five  weeks’  visit  to  Carmel,  where 
he  would  confer  with  the  missionaries  about  their 
work.  But,  though  man  may  propose,  it  is  God 


who  disposes.  The  difficulties  of  travel  and  the 
heavy  rains  so  prolong  the  journey  thither,  that 
Christmas  has  passed  before  he  reaches  the  other 
Mission-station.  Then,  terrible  storms  and  in- 
tensest  cold  delay  the  return.  Seventy-three  days 
elapse  before  he  reappears  at  home,  like  one  risen 
from  the  dead,  “  li is  hair  and  beard  long  and  his 
face  all  covered  with  black  spots  where  it  had  been 
frozen.”  The  thermometer  during  this  period  had 
registered  59°  below  zero.  It  had  been  a  miracle 
that  he  got  through  with  his  life.  “No  wood  but 
green  willow  brush  to  burn,  and  very  little  food  to 


be  gotten  for  his  teams  of  fifteen  dogs.”  Meantime 


his  wife,  worn  out  with  overwork  at  home,  had 
been  seized  with  serious  illness,  and  was  confined 
for  several  weeks  to  her  bed.  Yet  grace  sustained 
her,  so  that  she  could  write:  “Never  before  did  I 
feel  the  nearness  and  dearness  of  my  Saviour  so 
thoroughly.  The  future  and  its  duty  was  plainly 
set  before  me.  Brother  Weber  and  I  talked  of 
plans,  and  I  promised  to  stay  here  as  long  as  I 
could  be  of  any  use  in  the  work.  This  seemed  to 
be  of  much  encouragement  to  him,  for  he  was  not 
willing  to  give  up,  and  wished  to  stay  working  on, 
hoping  that  some  one  might  be  sent  to  Bethel  in 
the  Spring.  Our  constant  prayer  was  that  the 
people  of  our  Province  would  not,  when  they 
heard  of  the  Mission’s  loss,  become  discouraged 
and  slacken  in  the  work  of  supporting  and  clieer- 
mg  the  workers  in  this  important  and  promising 
field  of  labor.  We  ourselves  were  willing  to  re¬ 
main  and  work  on,  to  the  best  of  our  ability.” 

What  joy  attended  the  return  of  the  one  consid¬ 
ered  lost !  Says  Brother  Weber  in  his  diary  for 
February  14,  1889  : 

“When  we  least  expect  it,  the  Lord  answers  our 
prayers.  This  morning,  about  eleven  o’clock,  we 
saw  two  large  teams  come  around  the  island.  But 
we  had  so  completely  given  up  Brother  Kilbuck, 
that  I  did  not  think  of  him.  When  I  saw  them, 
some  of  the  boys  said,  ‘Who  is  that?  Let’s  get 


smother  purpose.  It  made  it  possible  to  send  tid¬ 
ings  home  in  February  instead  of  midsummer,  by 
the  kind  offices  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  who  was  about 


to  close  an  adventurous  tour  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
Already  the  conviction  had  become  fixed,  that 
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the  glass, 
was 


Pretty  soon  they  said  they  believed  it 
Brother  Kilbuck.  Then  we  all  looked  ;  but 
were  afraid  to  say  it  was  he,  for  fear  we  should  be 
disappointed.  “  Mr.  Lind  was  here.  He  said  it 
was  he.  Soon  he  waved  his  hand,  and  then  we 
knew  it  was  lie  ;  and  words  cannot  express  the  joy 
that  we  felt,  Mr.  Lind  and  I  ran  down  to  meet  him. 
Mrs.  Kilbuck  and  the  children  were  standing  by 
the  house,  waiting.  It  just  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Kil¬ 
buck  had  risen  from  the  dead.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  have  felt  happier  if  he  had.” 

And  the  happiness  of  return  was  celebrated  in  a 
peculiarly  blessed  way,  on  the  24th  of  the  month, 
by  the  addition  of  ten  scholars  and  four  adults  to 
the  Church. 

The  visit  to  Carmel  had  proved  a  very  opportune 
one.  The  opposition  of  the  Greek  priest  had  thus 
far  been  most  trying.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  a 
special  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  the  scholars  ; 
but  all  except  those  who  boarded  in  the  Mission- 
house  were  ordered  away  by  this  spiritual  tyrant. 
Again,  at  Christmas,  the  projected  entertainment 
was  rendered  a  comparative  failure  by  similar 
manoeuvers.  Besides  the  comfort  of  sympathy  al 
such  a  time,  the  ability  of  Brother  Kilbuck  t( 
speak  Eskimo  was  a  marvel  and  a  stimulus  t< 
emulation. 

But  the  memorable  visit  to  Carmel  served  ye 


additional  help  should  be  sent  to  both  stations, 
and  a  call  had  gone  forth  for  volunteers.  Now,  it 
appeared  as  though  the  brave  woman  who  had  so 
ong  toiled  to  the  utmost  of  her  strength  without 
female  help  at  Bethel,  might  be  compelled  to 
return  home,  for  a  time  at  least.  The  news  sent 
a  thrill  through  the  American  Moravian  Church. 
At  least  nineteen  volunteers  came  forward  for 
service  in  Alaska.  Two  were  selected.  John 
Herman  Schoechert,  of  Watertown,  Wisconsin, 
who  was  subsequently  ordained,  was  appointed 
to  go  to  Carmel ;  and  Miss  Carrie  Detterer,  of 
Riverside,  New  Jersey,  a  daughter  of  a  former 
pastor  of  the  Moravian  congregation  there,  was 
chosen  for  Bethel.  In  addition,  the  wife  of  Bishop 
Henry  T.  Bachman,  one  of  the  Provincial  Elders 
of  the  American  Moravian  Church,  offered  to  go  to 
Bethel  for  one  year,  with  her  youngest  son,  so  as 
to  give  Mrs.  Kilbuck  the  rest  she  so  much  needed. 

Accordingly  this  new  company  of  missionaries 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  May  15,  1889,  separat¬ 
ing  at  Unalaska,  to  arrive  safely  at  their  respective 
destinations  about  a  week  apart  in  June.  At 
Bethel,  health  had  been  restored  to  Mrs.  Kilbuck, 
so  that  her  absence  from  her  post  was  not  required. 
About  twenty  children  were  attending  the  school. 
The  little  congregation  numbered  twenty-two,  not 
counting  the  missionaries.  At  Carmel,  the  absence 
of  the  Greek  priest,  who  had  left  for  San  Francisco, 
rendered  labor  more  agreeable.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  the  ministrations  of  Brother  Wolff  to  the  men 
of  the  canneries  seemed  to  be  not  wholly  resultless. 
Two  of  the  girls  of  the  school  were  moreover  can¬ 
didates  for  membership  in  the  Church.  Here  the 
number  of  scholars  in  October,  1889,  was  thirty-one. 

In  this  year  a  “  Brief  Grammar  and  Vocabulary 
of  the  Eskimo  Language  of  North-Western 
Alaska,”  was  prepared  and  published  by  the  Rev. 

Augustus  Schultze,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Mora¬ 
vian  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.,  as  a  help  to  future  missionaries.  A  new 
and  greatly  enlarged  edition  came  out  in  1894. 

On  the  twelfth  of  January,  1890,  the  Rev.  Ernst 
Weber  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Carrie 
Detterer  at  Bethel.  The  cheering  presence  and  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  of  Mrs.  Bachman  rendered  it 
possible  to  push  forward  very  actively.  A  mighty 
breach  was  made  into  the  bulwarks  of  heathenism, 
in  that  for  the  first  time  heathen  masquerades 
were  suspended  in  several  villages.  Not  a  service 
was  held  at  Bethel  with  less  than  50  natives  par- 
ticipating,  and  at  times  their  number  reached  150. 
Three  villages,  Quiechlohgamiut,  Kichichtogamiut 
and  Akiagamiut,  became  so  responsive  to  the  good 
word,  that  a  native  convert  was  appointed  a  “help¬ 
er  in  each  place  Hooker,  Lomuk  and  Ivawag- 
aleg.  Hooker  was  especially  active.  Twenty-two 
persons  of  his  village  were  added  to  the  Church  on 
February  26,  1890.  But  the  powers  of  darkness 
seemed  to  gather  for  a  final  struggle.  Madness 
broke  out  in  connection  with  an  eruptive  disease,  j 
A  terrible  tragedy  ensued.  We  let  Bro.  Kilbuck’s 
letter  tell  the  sad  story: 
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In  March  the  Qfflechlohgamiut  people  moved 
up  to  their  mountain  village  where  most  of  them 
live  in  the  Spring  and  Summer.  While  there 
Bro.  Hooker’s  only  son  died,  which  was  a  severe 
blow  to  him.  He  however  did  not  lose  faith  in 
the  wise  providence  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Be¬ 
fore  his  son’s  death,  while  out  trapping,  he  was 
seized  with  something  like  vertigo.  On  April  1,  I 
left  home  to  look  after  a  woman  who  had  lost  her 
mind.  I  was  away  until  the  next  evening,  when 
upon  my  arrival  home,  I  was  informed  that  Bro. 
Hooker  had  also  lost  his  reason.  Two  young  men 
were  at  hand  to  take  me  up  at  once.  As  I  was 
nearly  snow  blind,  I  waited  until  next  morning, 
when  I  left  with  the  messengers,  who  had  come 
after  me,  with  a  team  of  eleven  dogs.  All  day 
long  we  traveled,  and  until  nine  o’clock  in  the 
night.  Not  far  from  the  village,  we  met  a  young 
boy  who  said  Hooker’s  half-brother  was  about 
out  of  his  reason  too.  Dark  and  cold  we  entered 
the  village.  With  no  one  to  greet  me,  and  no 
signs  ot  life,  I  felt  a  chill  go  through  me.  I  at 
once  repaired  to  Hooker’s  hciwciburci.  God  spare 
me  any  more  such  sights  !  Bro  .Hooker  was  now 
quiet,  but  there  was  a  wild,  frightened  look  upon 
his  face.  There  were  few  people  present,  but  they 
were  like  so  many  statues.  Finally,  another  half- 
brother  of  Hooker’s  in  an  excited  manner  related 
as  best  he  could  the  symptoms  of  the  afflicted  man 
and  then  demanded  if  I  could  cure  him.  I  as- 
suied  him  that  I  would  do  all  I  could,  and  must 
trust  to  the  Lord  for  the  rest.  As  they  all  com¬ 
plained  of  being  about  worn  out  with'  watching 
and  the  consequent  strain,  I  said  I  would  give  the 
man  medicine  which  would  cause  him  to  sleep 
and  then  they  could  take  their  rest  while  I  kept 
watch.  After  a  consultation  among  themselves 
they  agreed  to  this,  so  1  gave  the  patient  an  opiate 
and  he  was  soon  quiet.  I  remained  with  the  man, 
and  v  as  looking  up  some  suitable  remedy,  when 
about  midnight  I  was  called  out.  Outside  I  was 
informed  that  I  must  go  away  by  the  order  of  the 
“  Mountain  Boy  ”  (who  was  partly  insane).  These 
poor  simple  people  believed  this'  man  to  be  quite 
right  and  obeyed  his  commands  to  the  letter.  I 
talked  to  the  people  and  remonstrated  with  them, 
but  no,  1  must  go,  they  said,  and  began  to  carry 
out  my  bedding  and  provision  box.  To  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  was  I  to  go,  seeing  that  I  did  not  have 
my  team,  and  no  signs  of  a  sleigh  for  my  luggage, 

I  v  as  told  that  I  could  pack  them.  In  addition  I 
was  to  go  through  some  senseless  performance,  to 
drive  off  evil  spirits.  The  people  became  very  ex¬ 
cited  and  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  iii  the 
midst  of  the  confusion,  an  unexpected  friend 
turned  up,  who  said  that  his  sleigh  was  ready  and 
lie  would  take  me  to  his  village,  about  five  miles 
off.  He  urged  me  to  go,  saying  that  the  people 
might  do  a  rash  act  while  in  their  present  state. 
Clad  to  find  one  friendly  person,  and  believing 
that  this  friend  was  raised  up  by  the  Lord,  1  reluct¬ 
antly  complied,  not  however  going  through  that 
silly  performance.  That  I  could  not  do,  if  they 
took  my  life  on  the  spot.  AVe  had  gone  about  a 
hundred  yards  when  with  a  mighty  yell,  the  entire 
village,  headed  by  the  “Mountain  Boy,”  whom  I 
had  seen  before,  pursued  us.  My  friend  trusted  to  ' 
his  legs  for  safety,  and  tied.  As  soon  as  1  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  pursuit  was  intended  for  us,  I  stop¬ 
ped  the  team,  and  advanced  toward  the  pursuers. 
This  bold  move  surprised  them,  and  I  could  see 
the  faint  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  to  stop  the  in¬ 
sane  man.  I  fully  believe  that  if  1  had  not  made 
such  a  front,  they  would  have  attempted  violence 
As  it  was  however,  the  “Mountain  Boy”  only  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  wild  talk,  in  which  he  most  thoroughly 
berated  me  for  his  brother’s  illness,  and  called  me 
every  imaginable  name,  that  he  could  think  of. 
He  attempted  to  lay  hands  on  my  sled  once,  but  a 
determined,  and  quiet,  “Don’t,”'  or  “  Hands  off,” 

effectually  stopped  him  for  the  timo  on 
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urn  men  yells,  but  let  me  go  in  peace.  I  found 


my  menu  waning  tor  me,  some  distarioirsplijgHd 
and  he  seemed  relieved  to  find  me  safe/l  At-fSur 
o’clock  we  arrived  at  his  village,  ancfaironSe^got 
something  to  eat,  for  I  had  not  eaten  anything 
since  I  left  home.  Here  I  remained  until  the 
next  morning,  when  I  returned  home,  asjEaster 
was  at  hand. 

“It,  appears  that  after  I  left,  Brother  Hooker 
partially  recovered  his  reason  and  at  times  was 
quite  sane.  On  the  day  before  Easter,  all  took  a 
sweat-bath,  including  Hooker.  After  the  bath 
the  ‘Mountain  boy”  and  another  young  man 
!  also  quite  crazy,  said  that  the  sick  man  was  now 
quite  prepared  to  leave  them.  He  was  a  saved 
man  and  would  go  to  heaven.  With  this  they  led 
Bro.  Hooker  out,  without  any  clothing,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  rest  to  follow.  They  went  quite  a 
distance  from  the  village,  when  the  two  men 
ordered  the  people  to  stand  still,  and  shut  their 
eyes  and  bow  their  heads,  while  the  three  would 
go  farther  on.  AVhat  happened  my  informant  could 
not  say,  but  suddenly  there  was  a  howl,  a  shriek, 
and  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  Hooker  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dogs  who  were  literally  tearing  him  to 
pieces.  He  said  he  was  so  paralyzed  with  horror, 
that  he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  unable  to  move  or 
yell.  In  agony  he  closed  his  eyes  and  stopped  his  . 
eai s,  but  to  this  day  he  could  see  that  horriblesight 
and  hear  his  brother’s  shrieks,  and  the  growls  of 
the  dogs.  Such  was  the  sad  end  of  Bro.  Hooker.” 

In  the  Summer  of  1890  reenforcements  were 
sent  out,  Miss  Lydia  Lebus,  of  Canaan,  North 
Dakota,  to  Bethel,  and  Miss  Emma  Huber,  of 
Lititz,  Pa.,  a  sister  of  the  missionary  already  there, 
to  Carmel.  Mrs.  Bachman’s  safe  return  with  her 
son,  gladdened  the  Church  in  August.  She 
brought  with  her  two  Eskimo  boys  from  the 
Kuskokwim,  George  Nukachluk  and  David 
Skuviuk,  who  were  placed  under  Captain  Pratt  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.  During  this  year  much  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries’  time  at  both  stations  was  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  as  assistant 
enumerators  for  the  United  States  Government, 
appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  mission  board. 
More  exact  acquaintance  with  the  chief  features  of 
their  fields  was  promoted  by  the  many  tours  now 
made,  involving  journeys  that  aggregated  about 
2550  miles  in  the  Kuskokwim  valley  alone.  The 
Eskimos  of  that  entire  district  were  estimated  at 
5,264  ;  386  Athapascan  Indians  constituting  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  native  population.  The  Nushagak 
Eskimos  numbered  1,953,  with  about  50  Indians. 

Amongst  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  AVinter 
of  1890-91,  may  be  chronicled  the  conversion  of  the 
Mountain  Boy”  after  the  restoration  of  mental 
soundness -a,  conversion  whose  reality  has  been 
demonstrated  by  a  consistent  Christian  walk  and 
zealous  assistance  of  the  missionaries  ever  since. 
Gieat  fatality,  from  the  influenza,  and  a  period 
during  which  food  was  scarce  amongst  the  natives, 
likewise  characterized  this  period.  This  epidemic 
together  with  the  startling  disclosure  of  the  inves¬ 
tigations  in  connection  with  the  census,  that  not 
less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  afflicted 
with  some  chronic  disease  and  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  children  do  not  reach  adult  years, 
led  the  missionaries  to  strenuously  appeal  for  the 
assistance  of  a  medical  missionary,  a  request  which 
is  being  complied  with  by  the  sending  of  Herman 
Rom ig,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Kilbuck,  to  the  Hahne¬ 
mann  Medical  School  of  Philadelphia,  after  a  brief 
course  at  the  Moravian  College.  His  graduation 
in  1896  will  render  it  possible  to  supply  this  long 
felt  want. 


^  What  hah  brcu  forsomr  iimc  in  contemplation, 
my^ffieij/1  visit,  could  at  length  be  carried  out  in 
thee  Si/mmer  of  1891.  Bishop  H.  1’.  Bachman , 
President  of  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference  at 
Bethlehem,  whose  wife’s  noble  self-sacrifice  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  connection  with  this  mission, 
was  the  visitor.  Sailing  on  the  St.  Paul  on  June 
4,  he  reached  Unalaska  on  the  14th,  whence  he  left 
for  the  Kuskokwim  on  the  Dora  four  days  later. 
The  Bethel  Star,  in  charge  of  Bro.  Weber,  met  him 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  22d,  and  on  the 
26th  the  goal  was  at  last  reached.  His  arrival  at 
the  mission  station  is  thus  described  : 

“The  approach  to  Bethel,  by  ,  water,  is  quite 
flattering  to  the  appearance  of  the  little  hamlet. 
Just  at  this  point  the  river,  widens  out  to  two 
or  three  miles.  A  low,  grassy  island,  which  is 
steadily  increasing  in  size,  lies  some  eighty 
yards  from  the  Bethel  shore,  and  beyond  it 
there  is  another,  unuch  larger,  covered  with  tall 


Mr.  HE  KM  AN  ROMIG. 

Mr.  Roinifr.il  brother  of  Mrs.  Kilbuck,  is  pursuing  u 
course  of  study  at  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  service  in  Alaska  as  a 
medical  missionary. 

saplings  and  a  heavy  undergrowth,  and  reaching 
I  far  down  the  river.  As  we  skirted  along  the 
;  northern  side  of  the  larger  island  my  men  pointed 
|  to  some  high  bluffs  ahead  on  the  mainland  and 
j  said  “Mumtrekhlagamiut,”  but  I  could  discover  no 
signs  of  a  village  as  yet.  Later,  however,  the 
bluff  fell  off  somewhat,  and  as  we  rounded  the 
point  of  the  island  I  could  discern  some  low  build- 
i  ings.  We  soon  crossed  over  to  the  smaller  island 
I  and  followed  its  northern  bank.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  buildings  of  Bethel,  standing  on  high 
ground  and  clearly  outlined  against  the  evening 
'  sky,  presented  an  attractive  picture.  The  tall 
form  of  a  man,  who  proved  to  be  Brother  Kilbuck, 

I  soon  caught  my  eye,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he 
was  joined  by  a  group  of  other  persons.  My  men 
I  were  in  sportive  humor  and  continued  paddling 
along  the  island  as  if  they  were  bound  up  the 
river,  but  turned  suddenly  when  opposite  to 
,  Bethel,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  within  reach 


of  eager,  outstretched  ban  els  and  loving  voices. 

“  My  arrival  was  an  absolute  surprise  to  our  dear 
missionaries. 

“The  buildings  of  Bethel,  which  appear  so  well 
as  seen  from  the  surface  of  the  river,  lose  much  of 
their  charm  on  closer  inspection.  Seven  in  num¬ 
ber,  they  are  strongly  built,  and  are  a  credit  to  the 
builders.  The  first  main  building,  which  was 
erected  by  the  Brethren  Weinland  and  Kilbuck,  is 
still  the  best  dwelling  house.  It  consists  of  three 
small  rooms  and  an  attic.  Brother  Kilbuck  and  his 
family  occupy  two  of  these  rooms,  and  the  third, 
which  had  been  the  kitchen  until  this  year,  is  now 
the  general  reception  room.  At  one  end  of  the 
low  attic  Sister  Lebus  has  her  cosy  sanctum  cur¬ 
tained  off  with  portieres:  it  is  the  same  apartment  I 
which  Sister  Bachman  occupied  when  here.  A 
large  new  kitchen  was  built  last  Winter  to  the 
right  of  this  house,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a 
roomy  enclosed  hall,  which  is  a  convenient  retreat 
for  the  natives  in  rainy  weather,  and  is  also  used 
as  a  tool  house  and  fuel  shed.  About  fifteen  yards 
to  the  left  of  Brother  Kilbuck’s  house,  looking 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  former  log 
school-house.  Into  this  Brother  Weber  has  put 
partitions  and  a  ceiling,  and  turned  it  into  a  neat 
dwelling  of  four  small  rooms  for  himself  and  wife 
and  a  poor  crippled  native  girl  of  whom  they  have 
taken  special  charge.  Between  the  two  dwellings, 
but  on  a  line  farther  back  on  the  tundra,  appears 
the  building  which  is  now  used  both  as  a  chapel 
and  school-house,  and  to  the  right  of  this,  but  still 
farther  back,  the  hath-house  with  three  small  apart¬ 
ments,  and  the  old  and  new  store-houses  and  the 
fish-house.  By  closely  husbanding  all  the  space  at 
their  command  our  missionaries  can  carry  on  their 
work  with  their  present  accommodations,  but  a 
proper  church  and  a  larger  school-house  should  be 
built  as  soon  as  possible. 

“A  long  cold  frame  in  front  of  Brother  Kilbuck’s 
house  furnishes  a  limited  supply  of  early  radishes 
and  lettuce,  and  each  family  has  a  large  vegetable 
garden  in  which  turnips,  peas  and  beets,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above,  are  grown  with  moderate  success.” 

Bishop  Bachman’s  visit  at  Bethel  lasted  until 
July  7.  During  this  time  an  investigation  of  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  work  was  made.  Plans 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  station  were  discussed,  _ 
the  building  of  a  school  and  possibly  of  a  chapel  « 
also,  the  erection  of  a  chapel  at  Ougavigamiut  as  a 

filial,  80  miles  up  the  river,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  station  at  Quinhagamiut  on  the  bay  and 
20  miles  below  the  warehouse.  A  formal  mission 
conference  was  established ;  Bro.  Kilbuck,  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Superintendent  of  the  mission,  was  or¬ 
dained  a  Presbyter,  and  the  Brethren  Lomuck 
and  Kawagaleg  solemnly  consecrated  as  “  helpers.” 
The  native  membership  was  reported  at  fifty-three 
souls,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  communicants. 

After  traveling  twenty-two  days  in  the  cramped 
quarters  afforded  by  a  bidarka,  with  frequent  por¬ 
tages,  and  accompanied  by  Brother  Weber  and  a 
native,  with  a  miner  named  Ledger  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  in  a  companion  craft,  Bishop  Bachman 
accomplished  the  trip  to  Carmel— estimated  to  be 
about  550  miles  by  the  route  taken,  though  only 
200  as  the  crow  flies  -in  safety,  though  Thursday, 
July  16,  was  signalized  for  him  by  a  very  narrow 
escape  from  drowning,  through  the  overturning  of 
the  bidarka.  On  the  way  he  inspected  Togiak  as 
the  possible  site  for  a  future  mission  station. 

He  thus  describes  Carmel : 

“There  is  much  to  see  and  admire  at  Carmel. 
The  mission  grounds  are  enclosed  by  a  substantial 
wire  fence.  In  the  center  of  this  plat  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mission  buildings,  all  of  which  are  closelv 
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joined  together  under  one  roof ;  an  economical  af- 
rangement  except  in  case  of  fire.  They  are  models 
of  their  kind,  and  adapted  to  the  demands  of  this 
cold  region.  Compactly  and  substantially  built 
they  are  yet  not  too  plain,  and  within,  every 
recess  is  fitted  up  and  occupied,  whilst  the  apart¬ 
ments,  including  that  important  adjunct,  the 
cellar,  are  sufficiently  roomy  and  very  convenient. 
The  first  building  was  erected  by  Brother  Wolff  in 
1886,  and  finished  the  next  year  wlien  he  brought 
his  family  and  Sister  Mary  Huber  to  Alaska.  It 
is  occupied  by  Brother  Wolff’s  family.  Adjoining 
the  sitting  room  is  the  kitchen  and  dining  room, 
then  come  the  washroom  and  fuel  sheds,  and 
finally  the  neat  little  chapel,  which  has  hitherto 
been  used  as  a  school-room.  The  large  new  school- 
house  is  built  against  the 
a  reversed  L 
building  has  been 
occupied  since  I  left.  It 
is  arranged  to  hold  about 
fifty  boarding  scholars, 
with  separate  apartments 
for  both  sexes,  but  with 
a  common  school-room. 

The  boys  are  under 
Brother  Schoechert’s  su¬ 
pervision,  who  has  his 
study  at  one  end  of  the 
second  story.  At  the  other 
end  the  sisters  Huber 
have  their  cheerful  room, 
where  the  dormitory  for 
the  girls  is  under  their 
i  m  mediate  o  ve  rsigh  t. 

Sister  Mary  has  also 
taken  charge  of  Chrissy, 
a  little  orphan  creole,  and 
Nicolai,  whose  native 
mother  is  a  Greek  Cath¬ 
olic  widow,  living  at 
Nusliagak,  but  has  sur¬ 
rendered  her  son  to  the 
missionaries.  Sister  Em¬ 
ma  Huber  will  continue 
as  sole  teacher  until  the 
number  of  scholars  be¬ 
comes  too  large  for  one 
person  to  do  justice  to 
them.  The  large  Mission 
barrabaras,  which  are 
designed  for  native  fami¬ 
lies  who  choose  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  us,  are 
situated  towards  the 
river,  to  the  right  of  the 
buildings  represented  by 
the  vertical  line  of  the  L 
as  you  look  from  the 
school  -  house.  Beyond 
the  barrabaras  and  fish 
house  is  the  large  garden, 
where  our  missionaries 
have  succeeded  very  well 
in  raising  turnips,  pota¬ 
toes,  lettuce  and  radishes. 

A  large  swing  for  the  use 
of  the  boys  has  been 
erected  in  this  part  of  the 
yard  :  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line  of  houses,  is 
another  swing  for  the 
girls,  also  the  smoke 
house,  fish  house  and 
boat  and  sleigh  shed,  be¬ 
hind  which  is  a  large  hot¬ 
bed  for  early  vegetables. 

Looking  up  the  river,  we 
see  first  the  native  village, 


Here  also  a  regular  mission  conferenc^was 
I  tablished  as  a  consequence  of  the  Bi^h#\3*sit, 
its  sessions  to  be  held  bi-weekly.  Thepossioility 
of  founding  a  filial  at  Togiak  was  discussed,  but 
the  difficulties  of  the  journey  thither- Summer  or 
Winter— were  not  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  since  then 
it  has  been  found  to  be  decreasing  in  population. 

Reaching  home  on  September  14,  Bishop  Bach¬ 
man  urged  the  extension  of  the  work  on  the 
Kuskokwim.  The  Rev.  Edward  Helmich,  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Moravian  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Miss  Mary  Mack,  of  Nazareth,  Pa.,  were  now  ap¬ 
pointed.  A  small  house,  ready  for  framing,  was 


Kanulik.  Just  beyond  it  are  the  extensive  works 
of  the  Arctic  Packing  Company.  Across  the  river, 
two  other  canneries  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather  : 
the  Bristol  Bay,  about  seven  miles  away  ;  and  the 
Scandinavian,  about  nine  miles  from  Carmel.” 


purchased  by  Mr.  Helmich  in  San  Francisco. 
But  only  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  sailing,  and 
too  late  for  any  one  to  readily  take  his  place, 
he  succumbed  to  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia. 
Miss  Mack,  though  given  the  choice  of  returning, 


“TAKING  POSSESSION  OF  TELLER  REINDEER  STATION.”  JUNE,  29,  1892. 


"  On  June  -9. 1892,  1  went  ashore  on  the  northeast  sirle  of  I’ort  Clarence  Bay,  and  selected  a  site  for  the  central  and  first  reindeer  station.  A  niece  of  driftwood 
had  been  set  in  the  ground,  with  an  empty  barrel  at  its  base,  as  a  signal  for  ships,  (his  being  the  watering  station  of  the  whaling  Meet.  Upon  this  trunk  of  a 
roe  we  nailed  our  flag.  I  wo  tents  were  put  up  to  shelter  the  provisions  and  supplies  for  the  station.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Hon.  IlenrvM.  Teller,  of  Colorado 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  securing  the  needed  Congressional  legislation,  1  have  named  the  station  the  “  Teller  Reindeer  Station.”— Ur.  Jack ■■•son's  lieport. 


I  bravely  elected  to  make  the  long  voyage  alone. 

[  The  providential  detention  of  Brother  Helmich 
!  prevented  the  starting  of  the  third  station.  It 
also  deprived  Brother  Ivilbnck  of  a  much  de¬ 
served  furlough,  and  compelled  him  to  make  the 
|  sacrifice  of  temporarily  parting  from  his  wife  and 
j  three  children.  And  it  furthermore  interfered 
with  the  shipping  of  a  steam  saw-mill  to  Bethel, 
a  present  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Salem  Iron 
'  Works,  of  Salem,  N.  C.,  the  sending  of  which,  it 
j  was  believed,  would  materially  lighten  the  phys¬ 
ical  labors  of  the  missionarits. 

Mrs.  Kilbuck’s  furlough,  in  the  Winter  of  ’92 
!  to  ’93,  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  state 
of  her  health,  was  diligently  utilized  by  her 
1  to  arouse  new  missionary  interest  at  home,  in 
spite  of  her  undergoing  a  severe  operation  at  the 

skillful  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Goodell,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Her  graphic  and  glowing  statements 
i  were  a  revelation  to  many.  Happily  recovered,  she 
.  returned  in  the  Summer  of  1893,  with  re-enforce- 
I  merits,  Benjamin  Helmich,  of  Sibbewaing,  Michi- 
I  gan,  the  brother  of  the  former  volunteer,  and  his 
bride,  nee  Anna  Lichty  of  Gnadenhiitten,  Ohio, 
together  with  Miss  Philippine  C.  King,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  a  professional  nurse.  With  them  they  also 
took  back  the  two  lads  who  had  been  at  Carlisle. 

Meantime  Brother  Kilbuck  had  been  widening 
the  work  around  Bethel.  A  new  school-house  had 
been  built,  where  Miss  Mack  presides.  Brother 
Weber  and  his  wife  had  made  a  successful  com¬ 
mencement  at  Ougavig  the  previous  Fall.  At 
Akiagamiut,  Kawagaleg’s  village,  a  decided  spir¬ 
itual  awakening  had  been  experienced.  After 
-  a  series  of  services  at  the  time  of  one  of  Brother 
Kilbuck’s  visits,  practically  the  whole  village  had 
.  expressed  a  desire  to  join  the  Church.  But 
he  had  made  conditions,  amongst  the  rest  that 
each  married  couple  should  first  be  made  man  and 
wife  with  the  sanction  and  blessing  of  the  Church. 
As  a  result  seventeen  couples  were  willing  to  be 
tli us  joined  together.  He  had  also  insisted  that 


evening  prayer  the  ad- 

should  be  regu-  vance  had  been 
larly  maintain-  more  slow,  this 
ed,  that  the  being  a  head- 
Lord’s  Day  Quarters  of  slia- 
sliould  be  kept  man  ism.  Yet 
sacred,  and  that  there  had  been 
the  people  should  progress  here 
build  a  chapel  also,  amongst 
out  of  their  own  the  rest  one  of 
means.  He  ex-  the  ■sons  of  the 
pected  before  chief  shaman 
long  to  organize  having- become  a 
a  congregation  professed  Chris- 
here  as  a  filial  of  tian,  and  having 
Bethel.  At  Ivi-  been  disowned 
kicht  again  i  u  t,  by  his  relations 
Lom  uck’s  vil-  and  cursed  bv 
his  father  in  consequence.  At  Quinliagamiut,  on 
Kuskokwim  Bay,  a  log  house  21  x  18  had  been 
erected  in  the  rough  ;  but  so  much  time  had  been 
taken  by  waiting  for  the  Bora  and  would  also 
be  lost  in  conveying  the  goods  up  the  river,  that 
it  could  not  be  completed.  With  regard  to  the 
means  of  transportation,  especially  in  view  of  the 
repeated  Jesses  of  time  it  had  long  been  a  cause 
for  regret  that  owing  to  circumstances  beyond 
control,  all  plans  for  a  remedy  had  as  yet  failed. 
Considerable  correspondence  with  reference  to  this 
subject  had  been  had  by  the  Board  with  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  whose  officers  showed  their 
customary  courtesy,  and  also  with  private  indi¬ 
viduals  in  San  Francisco.  No  advantageous  ar¬ 
rangement  had  offered.  Bro.  Kilbuck  had  con¬ 
tracted  with  a  Russian,  Mr.  DementofF,  for  the 
building  at  the  Kuskokwim  River  of  a  sailing 
vessel  of  sufficient  capacity  to  answer  the  needs  of 
the  mission,  but  unfortunately  Mr.  DementofF  died 
before  the  contract  was  carried  out. 

At  Carmel  two  houses  were  erected  as  additions  to 
the  equipment  of  the  station,  one  of  them  a  work¬ 
shop  14x28  feet  in  dimensions. 


After  the  arrival  of  the  re-enforcements  in  the  | 
Summer  of  1893,  the  following  disposal  was  made  • 
of  the  missionary  forces.  Bethel  should  be  served  j 
by  the  Kilbucks  and  the  Heinrichs  and  Miss  Mack, 

with  the  help  of  David  Skuviuk ;  at  Ougavigamiut 
the  Webers  and  Miss  King  should  be  stationed, 
whilst  Brother  Schoechert,  who  had  made  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  Bethel  during  the  Winter  and  had  been 
married  to  Miss  Debus  on  March  20,  should  return 
with  his  bride  to  Carmel.  This  voyage  was  accom¬ 
plished  late  in  the  season  by  a  sailing  vessel  most 
unexpectedly,  a  signal  answer  to  prayer  being  ex¬ 
perienced  by  them  whilst  detained  by  the  mud¬ 
flats  of  the  Kuskokwim,  to  the  astonishment  and 
it  appears  the  heart’s  conversion  of  the  captain  of 
the  craft. 

The  Winter  of  1893-94  was  exceptionally  severe 
and  prolonged,  the  ice  not  wholly  leaving  the  Kus¬ 
kokwim  until  in  June.  As  late  as  May  8  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  Bethel  registered  8°  below  zero.  The 
previous  season  had  been  very  wet,  and  it  had  been 
impossible  to  dry  the  usual  quantity  of  fish.  This 
had  its  effect  upon  the  school,  which  opened  in  a 
promising  manner  early  in  September  with  25 
pupils,  but  had  to  be  closed  in  January  for  lack  of 
provisions  for  the  boarding  scholars.  It  further 
caused  great  suffering  amongst  the  people,  the 
liberal  and  prudent  management  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  alone  keeping  many  in  the  vicinity  of  mission 
stations  from  starvation.  M  ost  of  the  nativeslost 
their  dogs,  and  some  of  the  dogs  belonging  to  the 
mission  also  died. 

The  religious  work,  on  the  other  hand,  prospered. 
At  the  six  principal  villages,  from  Bethel  to  Ouga- 
vig,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  no  heathen  ceremonies 
took  place  during  the  year.  At  Ougavig  the  num¬ 
ber  of  communicants  rose  to  35.  At  Kicbichtaga- 
miut,  where  the  previous  year  a  complete  separation 
between  the  Christians  and  the  heathen  had  been 
reported,  now  through  the  conversion  of  the  chief 
shaman,  “Little  Whetstone”  by  name,  who  died 
a  humble  and  persistent  believer,  both  sections  of 
the  village  came  out  openly  for  Christ,  daily  ser¬ 
vices  were  instituted,  and  Stephen,  the  son  of 
“  Little  Whetstone,”  who  had  a  year  or  more  ago 
left  his  home  rather  than  surrender  his  faith,  was 
chosen  a  “helper.”  At  Akiagamiut,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel.  At  Quiech- 
lohgamiut,  the  home  of  the  lamented  Hooker, 
after  apparently  invincible  opposition  to  the 
Gospel,  there  was  a  breaking  down  of  the  barriers, 
and  under  the  lead  of  the  “Mountain  Boy”  the 
people  began  to  gather  logs  to  build  a  chapel. 
Thus  the  work  of  grace  progressed. 

With  regard  to  externals,  the  saw-mill  at  Bethel 
promised  to  be  of  great  service,  and  a  probable 
means  of  improving  the  homes  of  the  natives  who 
brought  logs  to  exchange  for  boards.  During  his 
first  season  Brother  Helmich  was  proving  an  inval¬ 
uable  helper  through  his  management  of  it,  and  by 
his  aptitude  in  the  acquirement  of  the  language. 

Miss  King’s  accomplished  and  self-denying 
services  were  highly  appreciated,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  mission  families  themselves. 
David  Skuviuk  and  George  N  ukacliluk  both  made 


the  latter  assisting  Miss  Mack  at  Bethel  as  a  monitor 


in  the  school.  ^ 

The  cheering  tidings  from  the  Kuskokwiyi  were 
clouded  by  the  sad  necessity  laid  upon  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Board,  in  the  Summer  of  1894,  of  recalling  and 
dismissing  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff.  Undeterred  by  ; 
the  blow  which  their  station  had  thus  received, 
the  remaining  missionaries  at  Carmel  continued 
to  face  the  future  with  confident  trust  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  first  decade  of  Moravian 
missions  in  Alaska.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  lias  , 
not  yet  developed  into  figures  and  statistics. 

It  takes  years  to  break  the  ground,  to  acquire  the  j 
language,  to  translate  the  Scriptures,  establish 

schools,  and  to  1895,  a  number 
get  the  good  of  native  Breth- 
seed  sown  in  the  ren  voluntarily 
minds  and  doing  the  work 
hearts  of  the  of  lay  e%ange- 
people.  That  lists, 
the  native  The  statistics 
church  has  been  for  1894  reported 
well-founded,  102  members  in 
was  however  connection  with 
shown  by  the  Bethel  (includ- 
p  rayer  fn  1  n  ess  ing  Akiagamiut, 
and  zeal  of  many  Kikichtagamiut, 
during  the  seri-  Quiechlohga- 
ous  illness  of  the  mint,  Nepaskia- 
mission-superin-  gamiut,  Peinga- 
tendent  in  the  gamiut  and  Kol- 
winter  of  1894-  makovsky ),  35  at 
Ougavigamiut  and  three  neighboring  villages,  and 
36  at  Carmel  a  total  of  173.  Three  schools  are 
maintained  with  an  average  of  25  to  30  scholars 
at  Bethel,  12  at  Ougavig  and  25  to  30  at  Carmel. 
At  seven  points  congregations  of  smiling,  happy 
worshipers  gather  about  the  missionaries  and  their 


four  regularly  appointed  helpers — Lomuk,  Kawag- 


a  good  record, the  former  not  hesitating  to  do  active  belongs 


missionary  work  at  Ougavig  and  its  vicinity,  and 


aleg,  Stephen  and  Kabukluk.  Sometimes  the  au¬ 
diences  at  Bethel  have  numbered  200.  Sunday- 
schools  are  in  operation.  A  training-class  of  young 
men  has  been  formed.  During  that  part  of 
the  year  when  the  natives  are  not  scattered  on 
hunting  expeditions,  daily  evening  prayers  are 
maintained  in  the  villages.  Mission  houses, 
chapels  and  schools  are  being  added  to.  Careful 
church  discipline  is  being  administered.  Not  only 
the  people  at  large,  but  one  by  one  wicked  old 
sorcerers  also,  are  submitting  to  the  love  of  Christ 
and  the  power  of  the  truth.  The  decencies  of 
family  life  are  coming  to  be  prized  by  a  hitherto 
barbarous  people.  Provision  is  being  made  to  save 
them  in  body  as  well  as  soul. 

What  the  future  is  destined  to  be,  the  Lord, 
Whose  coming  to  reign  over  His  rightful  dominion 
His  faithful  servants  are  seeking  to  hasten,  alone 
knows,  concealed  as  it  is  in  the  sovereign  mystery 
of  His  providential  designs.  This,  however,  re¬ 
mains  certain  :  whatever  that  future,  He  will  not 

put  to  shame  the  faith  and  fidelity  of  those  who 
are  in  the  field  and  of  those  who  maintain  them. 
To  Him  be  all  the  glory  of  success  ! 

The  control  of  the  Moravian  Mission  in  Alaska, 
gs  ultimately  to  the  Mission  Board 
Berthelsdorf.  in  Saxonv 


at 


principle  of  the  Moravian  Church,  that  “  the 
BrejjhT^u’s  Unity  and  the  Brethren’s  Mission  are 
insQ)apitely  connected,  and  that  there  will  never 
be  a  Unity  of  the  Brethren  without  a  Mission  to 
the  Heathen  or  a  Mission  of  the  Brethren  which 
is  not  an  affair  of  the  whole  Church.”  Yet  the 
practical  management  of  this  particular  Mission 
has  been  committed  to  the  Provincial  Elders’  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  northern  division  of  the  American 
Moravian  Church,  subject  in  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  higher 
Board.  In  financial  matters  and  affairs  of  external 
administration,  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference 
are  associated  with  their  fellow-directors  of  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Heathen,  which  has  its  seat  at  Bethlehem,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  expenses  of  the  mission,  of  necessity  heavy 
— owing  to  the  Church  in  Am¬ 
erica.  Compa¬ 
ratively  small 
grants  have 
been  received 
from  the  U.  S. 

Government  in 
Summer  for  the  aid  of  the  schools 
succeeding  year,  at  Bethel  and 
and  the  clothing  Carmel,  as  apart 
of  the  school  of  the  public 
children  —  have  school  system  of 
been  met  mainly  the  Territory, 
by  voluntary  Gifts,  either  of 
contributions  on  money  or  cloth- 
the  part  of  mem-  ing  or  of  useful 
bers  and  friends  articles  or  books, 
of  the  Moravian  for  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Mission  in  Alaska  may  be  sent  to,  and  will 
be  thankfully  received  by,  the  Treasurer,  the  Rev 
Robt.  de  Schweinitz,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 


s  journeys, 


long 
the  need  of  send 
ing  provisions 
and  other  sup¬ 
plies  from  San 
Francisco  each 


CARMEL. 

The  sacred  flame  declares 


From  Him  who  none  despisclh, 
The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way. 

And  must  they  wander  sadly, 

In  all  their  gloom  and  sin, 

And  no  one  hasten  gladly 
To  bring  the  wand’rers  in  ? 

O  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus, 

Thou  Shepherd  good  and  kind, 
Who  dost  from  sin  release  us, 

Do  Thou  Thy  lost  sheep  find  ! 

See  bright  o'er  Bethel  shining, 
The  star  of  hope  arise, 

Dark,  heathen  hearts  inclining 
Its  joyful  beam  to  prize  ! 

On  Carmel’s  altar  burning, 


ALASKA  MISSIONARY  HYMN. 


Each  wand’rer,  homeward  turning, 


Alaska’s  voice  is  calling 


Jehovah’s  mercy  shares. 


In  earnest,  pleading  tones, 

“  O  save  from  sin  enthralling 
My  long  neglected  sons  !” 

From  snow-clad  hill  and  valley, 
Where  rolls  Kuskokwim’s  wave, 
Or  Yukon’s  waters  rally, 

The  echo  sounds, — “  O  save !” 

The  lofty  mountains,  tow’ring 
’Neath  starry  dome  on  high, 

The  glacier’s  ice  cliffs  low’ring, 


Go,  heralds  of  salvation, 

Proclaim  the  tidings  glad, 

And  save  with  exultation 
Alaska,  dark  and  sad  ! 

Arise,  in  splendor  beaming, 

Shed  forth  thy  glorious  rays, 

A  nation  lost  redeeming, 

Thou  Sun  of  Righteousness  ! 

A.  L.  Oerter. 

Bethlehem,  Pci, 


Declare  God’s  majesty. 

With  voice  sublime  all  nature 
His  glory  doth  proclaim, 
But  man.  His  erring  creature, 
Doth  not  adore  His  name. 


THE  LATEST  INTELLIGENCE. 

By  a  Special  Opportunity  Bro.  Kilbuck 
forwarded  the  following  from  Bethel, 
under  date  of  Feb.  14,  1895. 


While  Arctic  shades  enshrouding 
Brood  o’er  the  tundra  wide, 

See  darker  gloom  beclouding 
Men’s  souls  on  every  side. 

No  light  to  them  arisetli, 

In  darkness  gross  they  stray 


At  this  date  we  are  all  well  and  are  rejoicing  in 
the  few  warm  days  that  we  are  enjoying  after  a 
week  or  so  of  storm.  On  the  9th  inst.  we  heard 
from  Bro.  Weber  at  Ougavig,  and  he  reports  that 
all  is  well.  The  Winter,  so  far,  has  been  much 
like  our  usual  Winters,  cold  but  witli  no  unusual 
storms.  Every  month  we  have  had  about  two 


LANDING 


■lv  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July  1802.  the  first  boat-load  of  the  first  herd  of  dont 
deer,  with  their  fore-feet  tied  together,  were  taken  ashore  in  the  ship  s  launch  a 
ntied  hobbled  and  turned  loose  Three  ran  away  and  took  to  the  lulls,  and  the  liei 


“  Bright  and  early 
was  landed.  The  de 
They  were  then  untied, 
was  decorated  with  flags,  in  honor  of  the  day. 


FIRST  BATCH  OF  REINDEER. 

d  of  domesticated  reindeer  in  Alaska  and  on  the  continent  of  America 
uul  carried  up  from  the  beach  on  litters  home  by  the  natives, 
herders  had  a  long  chase,  but  finally  recovered  them.  The  ship 


-Dr.  Jackson’s  Jteport. 


weeks  of  mild  weather,  the  mercury  being  then 
about  the  zero  point. 

The  health  of  the  missionary  party  on  the  Kus- 
kokwim  has  been  very  good,  except  in  my  own 
i  case.  I  have  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and  later  a 
relapse.  My  first  sickness  was  in  November,  and 
the  relapse  was  in  December.  The  Lord  graciously 
answered  the  many  and  united  prayers  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  so  that  although  I  was  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  I  was  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  enter.  My  recovery  has  been  very  tedious, 
and  I  am  not  myself  yet,  but  eventually  I  hope 
to  recover  my  usual  strength. 

[Mrs.  Kilbuck,  in  a  letter  dated  February  12th, 
1895,  thus  describes  her  husband’s  illness  : 

“Additional  cold  brought  on  pneumonia,  and 
on  Saturday,  December  15,  we  ceased  to  hope  that 
he  would  recover.  God  only  knows  how  sad  the 
hours  were,  that  passed  away  so  slowly.  In  the 
evening  the  whole  company  gathered  in  the 
chapel,  and  they  raised  their  voices  to  God  in 
prayer  for  John’s  recovery.  Men  and  women 
prayed  that  night.  The  school-boys  had  special 
prayers  for  him  when  they  were  in  their  sleep¬ 
ing-hall,  before  they  retired.  Bro.  Helmich  was 
away  from  home  at  the  time,  and  we  felt  so  alone. 
I  never  left  his  bedside.  He  grieved  at  the  thought 
of  not  seeing  little  Harry  and  Katie,  but  com¬ 
forted  me  and  then  waited  God’s  will  and  time. 
His  sufferings  were  intense.  But,  oh  !  the  many 
prayers  were  not  in  vain.  From  the  hour  that 
those  prayers  were  uttered  he  began  to  mend,  and 
although  his  life  hung  on  a  thread  for  days,  he 
still  improved,  and  the  little  improvement  assured 
us  of  a  change  for  the  better.  The  news  spread 
like  wild-fire,  and  people  who  never  cared  for  re¬ 
ligion  threw  aside  their  heathen  belief  and  began 
to  pray.”  Then  after  speaking  of  the  kindness  of 
each  and  all  of  the  missionaries,  Bro.  Weber  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  80  miles  from  Ougavig  in  less  than 
24  hours,  and  Bro.  Helmich  having  returned,  she 
continues:  “  Not  until  January  13  was  he  able  to 
Leave  the  iiouse.  He  then  went  to  cnurcn,  anrl 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  people,  who  were  over¬ 


whelmed  with  joy  to  see  him  again.”  .... 

“  He  is  improving  very  fast  lately,  but  the  pain  on 
his  chest  is  not  all  gone.”] 

At  first  T  grieved  because  I  could  not  go  among 
my  people,  especially  as  I  thought  that  my  work 
would  be  more  needed  than  ever.  At  New  Year 
there  was  a  great  gathering  of  people  from  far  and 
near  at  Quiechlohgamiut,  where  a  kind  of  potlatch 
was  to  take  place.  This  affair  caused  us  some 
anxiety  in  regard  to  the  stability  of  our  people,  for 
I  expected  emissaries  of  the  Russian  priest  to  be 
on  hand,  and  I  wanted  to  be  near  our  people  to 
steady  them  in  their  faith,  if  they  should  waver. 
The  emissaries  worked  hard,  publicly  holding 
meetings,  at  which  they  spoke  somewhat  from 
the  Word,  but  invariably  put  us  in  company  with 
the  Evil  One,  calling  us  “wolves,”  “  snares,”  etc. 
Our  people  became  quite  indignant,  and  while 
refraining  from  disputations  and  strife,  publicly 
held  services,  and  gave  Gospel  stories.  Some  of 
our  school  boys  gave  Bible  translations.  David 
preached  one  powerful  sermon,  which  made  such 
a  deep  impression  on  the  people  that  many  of  the 
down-right  heathen  expressed  a  desire  to  hear 
more.  Since  the  potlatch  there  has  been  a  new 
awakening,  and  many  who  had  been  indifferent 
have  come  out  with  zealous  efforts  to  be  more 
faithful. 

That  I  could  not  travel  just  when  I  seemed  to 
be  needed  the  most,  was  a  trial  to  me  that  I  could 
not  at  first  understand.  So  far  this  Winter  I  made 
only  two  short  missionary  trips  over  the  tundra 
before  I  became  sick,  and  since  then  I  could 
not  go  away  from  the  premises  until  the  11th 
inst.,  when  I  took  a  short  snow-shoe  walk. 

I  Yesterday,  the  18th,  I  was  out  again  for  another 
walk.  If  I  keep  on  thus  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make 
at  least  one  trip  up  the  river  to  Ougavig,  and 
give  the  Communion  to  our  people.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  infants  to  be  baptized  and 
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Uoilples  to  be  married. 

A  few  of  our  older  members  have  become  volun¬ 
tary  lay-helpers,  and  quite  a  number  of  lay-mis¬ 
sionary  trips  have  been  made.  In  the  Fall,  before 
my  sickness,  I  commenced  a  special  class  in  Bible 
instruction.  Several  young  men  who  are  pretty 
well  advanced  in  English  traveled  with  the  | 
“helper”  Lonnick,  and  spoke  directly  from  the 
Bible,  going  over  the  lessons  they  had  with  me. 
The  people  at  large  hail  with  much  joy  this  for¬ 
ward  step,  and  these  young  men,  though  still 
boys,  are  held  in  great  respect.  I  expect  to  keep 
this  class  of  tablish  them  in  1 
young  men  for  villages,  as  both 
another  year,  can  teach  the] 
when  in  all  like-  people  much  in 
lihood  they  will  God’s  Word, 
be  stationed  at  David  is  a  fine 
the  different  vil-  speaker,  and  we  | 
lages.  are  very  hopeful 

George  and  of  his  becoming 
David  in  Spring  a  successful 
will  marry  pro-  evangelist, 
mising  young  On  September 
women  who  are  9,  «  farewell  ser- 
•  now  at  the  mis-  vice  was  held  for 
sion  to  be  in-  Bjo.  Kawagaleg 
structed  in  and  family,  who  j 
housekeeping,  accepted  the  call 
We  expect  to  es-  to  Q  u  i  n  h  ..  g  a- 
miut  for  a  year  —  or  as  long  as  we  see  fit.  This 
is  the  first  couple  willing  to  leave  their  all, 
and  for  Christ’s  sake  live  among  uncongenial 
people.  The  occasion  brought  together  a  goodly 
number  of  people,  and  there  was  a  deep  interest 
manifested.  On  September  11,  Bro.  Kawagaleg 
left  for  his  post,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Brethren  Weber  and  Helmich  also  started  for 
Quinhagamiut,  to  finish  the  house  and  help  Bro. 
Kawagaleg  to  prepare  for  the  Winter.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  George  was  sent  thither  also  to  help  Bro. 
Kawagaleg  until  about  Easter.  Bro.  Kawagaleg 
was  asked  to  come  to  Bethel  for  the  Christmas 
season,  and  make  his  first  report.  On  the  23d  of 
December  he  arrived,  and  was  heartily  greeted  by 
everybody.  I  was  then  just  strong  enough  to  sit 
up  for  about  half  an  hour  at  a  time ;  so  I  really 
did  not  get  any  good  of  his  visit.  After  Christ¬ 
mas  he  spent  a  few  weeks  among  his  own  people 
at  Akiagamiut  and  the  surrounding  villages.  His 
report  was  in  substance  this  :  The  people  are  kind 
to  him  and  are  neighborly,  and  listen  to  his  Gospel 
messages  respectfully  ;  but  further  than  this  he 
could  not  say  that  he  had  made  much  impression 
on  them.  He  returned  on  January  14. 

The  school  was  reopened  on  July  31  last  year, 
and  has  been  steadily  maintained  all  through  the 
Winter.  We  have  had  occasion  to  rejoice  over  \ 
this  portion  of  our  work  also,  as  the  children  are 

steadily  progressing  in  English  and  in  Christian 
culture. 

The  saw-mill  still  works  well,  and  we  sawed  out 
about  30,000  feet  of  lumber.  We  have  now  on  hand 
about  10,000. 

At  present  Bro.  Helmich  is  working  at  a  boat 
40'  long,  10'  5"  beam  and  about  6'  deep.  We  have 
high  hopes  that  the  boat  will  be  staunch,  and  that 


it  will  be  a  success  in  every  way. 

The  work  in  and  around  Ougavig  has  been  very 
gratifying.  The  village  is  entirely  Christian,  Bro. 
Weber  having  this  Winter  received  as  members  ; 
all  who  were  not  members  before.  Bro.  Weber 
raised  his  dwelling-house  a  half  story  higher,  and 
also  boarded  up  the  space  between  his  house  and 
the  school,  so  that,  he  writes,  they  are  quite  com¬ 
fortably  fixed.  This  Spring  he  and  David,  with 
the  voluntary  help  of  the  natives,  expect  to  get 
out  logs  for  a  chapel  at  one  of  the  villages.  The 
day  school  at  Ougavig  has  been  regularly  main¬ 
tained  this  Winter. 

[It  may  finally  be  added  that  with  the  cordial 
consent  of  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference,  Bro. 
Kilbuek  will  probably  go  to  Unalaska,  and  possibly  i 
to  Sitka,  this  Summer,  on  furlough  for  his  health’s 
sake.  ] 

Under  date  of  March  7,  1895,  Bro.  Schoechert 
sends  the  following  brief  letter  from  Carmel : 

Some  time  ago  mail  left  here  for  the  States,  via 
Katrnai,  amongst  which  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Elders’  Conference  informing  you  that  we 
are  all  well,  and  that  God  had  been  pleased  to 
prosper  our  work.  Since  then  we  have  again  and 
again  felt  the  Lord’s  goodness,  mercy  and  blessing 
in  different  ways. 

I  shall  not  now  make  mention  of  our  older  peo¬ 
ple,  who  have  been  doing  very  well.  But  a  few 
remarks  concerning  the  children  may  interest  you, 
as  they  have  been  a  source  of  great  rejoicing  to  us 
all.  One  hour  of  religious  instruction  has  been 
given  daily  since  last  Summer.  The  older  chil¬ 
dren  are  learning  the  Commandments  and  the 
Catechism.  These  older  children  have  come  for¬ 
ward  right  gladly,  confessing  their  faith  in  Jesus, 
and  wish  to  do  so  publicly  and  become  church- 
members.  Mrs.  Schoechert  and  the  Sisters  are 
getting  along  splendidly  in  every  respect.  They 

send  most  affectionate  greetings. 

- - 

“  Kou-jfi-nah  !  (Thanks.)  We,  too,  desire  to  have  (• 
our  badness  taken  away  by  that  blood.” 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  DOMES¬ 
TICATED  REINDEER  OF  SIBERIA 
INTO  ALASKA,  BY  SHELDON 
JACKSON,  D.D.,  AND  CAPT. 

M.  A.  HEALY. 


COMPILED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

There  are  some  ideas  that  occur  to  the  minds  of 
men  with  the  force  and  value  of  an  inspiration. 
Nor  are  God-given  ideas  an  impossibility,  to  those 
especially  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  a  true  phil¬ 
anthropy,  and  whose  minds  are  occupied  with 
plans  for  the  practical  benefit  of  their  fellow-men. 
Such  an  idea  arose  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  when,  upon  visiting  Arctic  Alaska  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Summer  of  1890,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  schools  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  Point  Hope,  and  Point  Barrow,  he  found 
“  the  Eskimos  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  a  starving  condition,  the 
whale  and  the  walrus,  their  food  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  having  been  almost  exterminated  by  the 
whalers.”  Then  it  was  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
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TELLER  REINDEER  STATION.” 


placed  in  position.”— 7>r.  Jackson's \  Report. 

of  introducing  into  Alaska  the  domesticated  rein¬ 
deer  of  Siberia,  both  as  an  immediate  means  of  re¬ 
lief  to  the  famishing  people,  and  as  a  permanent 
food  supply  and  remunerative  industry  for  the 
future. 

With  reference  to  this  enterprise  I)r.  Jackson 
says,  in  his  “  Facts  about  Alaska”  : 

“In  1890,  when  I  first  visited  Arctic  Alaska  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  schools  and  missions 
among  the  Eskimos,  I  found  them  in  a  starving 
condition.  The  persistent  pursuit  of  the  whale  by 
American  whalers  had  so  far  killed  or  driven  off 
that  animal,  that  the  natives  could  no  longer 
secure  them  for  food.  It  was  at  once  seen  that 
something  had  to  be  done,  or  in  a  few  years  there 
would  be  no  people  left,  and,  that  while  we  otfer 
j  them  the  gospel  with  one  hand,  we  must  offer 
them  food  with  the  other.  In  conference  with 
Capt.  Healy,  commanding  the  Revenue  Cutter  on 
which  I  was  traveling,  it  was  concluded  to  make 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  tame  reindeer  of  Si¬ 
beria  into  Alaska,  and  teach  the  Eskimos  their 
care  and  management,  so  that  they  could  become 
herders,  and  live  off  their  herds  of  reindeer,  as  the 
New  Mexican  lives  off  his  flock  of  sheep.” 

The  caribou,  or  wild  deer,  formerly  abounded  in 
Alaska,  and  the  reindeer  skin  was  at  one  time  the 
common  one  used  by  the  natives  for  their  clothing, 
tents,  and  everything  else.  But  although  the 
deer  may  have  migrated  into  the  vast  interior 

of  the  country,  they  have  become  nearly  extinct 
in  the  parts  inhabited  by  the  Eskimos.  In  the 
country  about  Kotzebue  Sound  a  skin  from  a  wild 


reindeer  is  occasionally  secured,  but  is  so  rare  that 
it  assumes  the  nature  of  a  curiosity.  Practically, 
all  the  reindeer  skins  used  by  the  Alaskan  Eskimo 
come  from  Siberia,  and  a  high  price  must  be  paid 
for  them  in  furs,  which  are  now  almost  as  hard  to 
procure  as  the  reindeer  skins. 

On  his  return  to  Washington  after  his  visit  to 
Arctic  Alaska  in  1890,  Dr.  Jackson  reported  the 
starving  condition  of  the  Eskimos,  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  Congress  to  secure  an  appropriation 
for  procuring  the  domesticated  reindeer  of  Siberia. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  be  reached 
in  the  House,  and  there  being  need  of  immediate 
action,  contributions  were  solicited  through  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers,  and  more  than  $2000  were  thus 
secured.  In  May,  1891,  Dr.  Jackson  again  sailed 
on  the  Bear ,  to  inspect  the  schools  in  Western  and 
Arctic  Alaska,  and  to  make  investigations  con¬ 
cerning  the  feasibility  of  the  purchase  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  reindeer  from  Siberia  into  Alaska. 
Various  points  on  the  Siberian  coast  were  visited, 
at  which  large  herds  were  found,  and  no  difficulty 
as  to  purchasing  as  many  as  would  be  needed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  was  experienced.  In  order  to 
test  the  question  as  to  whether  the  animals  could 
be  kept  alive  on  board  ship,  and  would  thrive  in 
Alaska,  sixteen  of  them  were  purchased  and  trans¬ 
ported  several  hundred  miles  to  Unalaska,  and 
left  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  in  charge 
of  the  U.  S.  marshal. 


As  Congress  had  not  yet  mad.-  :m  appropriation, 
tfe'&terprise  was  continued,  in  1892,  by  means  of 
gain  contributed  by  benevolent  individuals  | 
When  the  Bear  reached  Unalaska,  the  tee 
there  the  preceding  Summer  were  seen  grazing  on 
the  mountain  side,  and  the  herd  was  found  m  good, 
condition,  with  an  increase  of  two.  1  hus  t  u  q  . 
tion  as  to  their  thriving  in  Alaska  was  sett  . 
Steaming  up  through  Bering  Sea,  in  search  of 
suitable  location  for  the  establishment  of  a  reindeer 
station,  such  an  one  was  found  at  the  extreme  north 
east  corner  of  Port  Clarence  Bay,  so  named  byCapt. 
Beech v  of  the  British  Navy,  m  August,  1827, 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William 
IV  of  England.  A  site  was  selected  upon  a  small 
mountain  creek,  near  Gran tley  Harbor,  which  is 
about  9  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  o  mi 


from  north  to  south.  (A  few  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  station  was  the  location  of  the  headquarters 
for  this  region  of  the  Russo-American  Telegraph 
Expedition  of  1865  and  1867.)  The  United  States 
flag  was  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  temporary  flag-staff, 
and  a  salute  was  fired.  The  station  was  named 


“Teller  Reindeer  Station,”  in  honor  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Teller,  who  had  been  active  in  advocat¬ 
ing  the  enterprise.  .  r  • 

Tn  his  report  for  the  year  1892;- 1893,  Mr. 
Miner  Bruce,  of  Nebraska,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent,  with  Mr.  Bruce  Gibson, 
of  California,  as  his  assistant,  says: 

“After  a  residence  here  of  one  year,  although 
within  one  degree  of  the  Arctic  circle,  1  ani ‘fully 
convinced  that  a  better  selection  could  not  have 
been  made.  Besides  being  within  a  fewRaursLsail 
of  the  point  on  the  Siberian  coast  from  which  rein¬ 
deer  are  shipped,  the  natural  lay  of  the  country 
makes  it  easy  of  access  from  all  directions.  It  is 
located  on  the  only  good  harbor  between  Golovin 
Bay  and  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  the  fact  that  the 
whaling  fleet  rendezvous  here  causes  natives  to 
come  annually  from  the  different  settlements  many 
miles  away,  thus  affording  them  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  reindeer  and  get  acquainted  with  the  object 
contemplated.  The  location  of  the  Reindeer  Sta¬ 
tion  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  when  viewed  in  mid¬ 
summer  is  very  picturesque.  Mountains  rise  ab¬ 
ruptly  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  most  west¬ 
erly  point  of  this  Continent,  and  about  60  miles 
west  of  this  station.  In  Winter  the  northern  lights 
are  often  seen,  and  are  sometimes  startlingly  grand. 
The  North  Star  stands  in  such  a  position  that, 
were  a  pendulum  suspended  from  it,  the  lower  end 
would  swing  almost  directly  over  the  station.” 


The  necessary  buildings  having  been  erected, 
during  the  Summer  five  trips  were  made  by  the 
Bear  to  the  coast  of  Siberia,  175  reindeer  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  cost  of  about  $625,  and  were  landed  at 
the  station.  In  accordance  with  Dr.  Jackson’s  in¬ 
structions,  the  surrounding  country  was  explored 
for  a  considerable  distance.  In  its  whole  aspect, 
soil  and  verdure,  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that 
it  was  within  one  degree  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  A 
thick  growth  of  grasses  and  flowers  was  found, 
among  which  moss  grew  in  abundance.  The  sides 
of  the  hills  are  sometimes  covered  with  short  wil- 


ow  and  alder  bushes,  grass  and  undergrowth. 

“Flowers  were  everywhere  abundant,”  says  Mr. 
Bruce,  “and  of  many  varieties.  Birds  sang  and 
flitted  among  the  bushes,  coveys  of  ptarmigan 
sprang  out  at  our  approach,  and  the  sun,  which  at 
times  shone  through  lowering  clouds,  helped  to 
make  the  day  such  an  one  as  is  often  experienced 
in  Summer  among  New  England  hills.  Among 


and  nutritious  grass,  resembling  bluejoint,  was  in 
places  abundant.  .  .  .  In  one  locality  the  moss 

was  so  abundant  that  four  of  my  natives  scraped 
up  with  their  hands  in  a  few  moments  enough  to 
make  a  pile  6  or  8  feet  high  and  as  many  feet 
through.  .  .  .  The  result  of  my  explorations 

showed  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  reindeer  food 
everywhere.”  The  Siberian  herders  declared  that 
there  was  far  greater  abundance  of  feed  than  in 
the  reindeer  ranges  of  Siberia.  “Almost  without 
limit,  the  whole  section  known  as  Arctic  Alaska  is 
a  vast  natural  reindeer  range  and  capable  of  sup¬ 
plying  food  for  thousands  of  these  valuable  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  calculated  to  supply  the  great  needs 
of  the  natives,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  not  far 
future  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  civilization. 

The  . reindeer  at  Teller.  Station  were  in  splendid 
condition  throughout  the  long- and  severe  Winter. 
The  Siberians  say  that  they  are  more  easily  lian- 
d  led -in  Alaska-than-  they  are-in-  Siberia,- probably 
because  food  is  more  abundant.  The  capacity  of 
the  reindeer  as  draft  animals  and  as  traveleis  was 
tested  at  the  station,  with  satisfactory  results.  For 
catching  them,  a  lasso  made  of  a  seal  thong,  50  or 
60  feet  long,  is  used,  which  is  thrown  so  as  to  fall 
over  the  horns.  Mr.  Bruce  gives  a  diverting  ac- 
fniinl  of  bis  first  drive  with  reindeer,  when  the 


mercury  stood  at  about  zero,  and  the  ground  was 
partly  covered  with  snow.  He  says  at  the  close  of 
it,  “There  is  much  to  learn  before  one  can  feel  at 
home  behind  a  reindeer,  but  it  can  only  be  had 
from  experience.”  The  longest  distance  he  trav¬ 
eled  in  one  day  was  about  30  miles.  “One  man 
on  a  sled,  with  50  or  75  pounds,  is  as  much  of  a 
load  as  a  team  of  reindeer  should  carry  for  any 
distance.”  “It  is  certainly  a  pretty  sight  to  wit¬ 
ness  two  or  three  reindeer  teams  trotting  along, 
one  ahead  of  the  other,  on  a  bright,  frosty  morn¬ 
ing.  Their  gait  is  so  smooth  and  even  that  the 
motion  of  the  sled  is  hardly  felt  as  it  glides  over 
the  hard  crust,  and  when  the  deer  obey  the  pulling 
on  the  lines,  as  they  easily  learn  to  do,  a  pleasanter 
team  to  drive  could  hardly  be  desired.”  In  Rav¬ 
eling,  the  advantage  of  deer  over  dogs  is  that  no 
fish  or  other  food  need  be  carried  ;  and  a  team  of 
two  deer  will  make  as  good  time  and  travel  as  far 
as  a  good  team  of  six  or  eight  dogs.  The  fact  that 
the  deer  were  brought  through  the  Winter  suc¬ 
cessfully  did  very  much  to  establish  confidence 
among  the  natives,  and  to  enlist  their  sympathy 
in  the  enterprise.  Delegations  of  natives  visited 
and  inspected  the  herd  almost  daily,  some  of  them 
traveling  300  or  400  miles  for  the  purpose.  They 
had  predicted  that  the  deer  would  all  die  ;  but  now 
they  say,  “  Hurry  up — bring  the  deer  next  year — 
plenty  moss.” 

The  difficulties  that  were  predicted  as  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska  have  been  met 
and  disproved  by  actual  experience,  and  the  whole 
subject  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  time  and 
money.  When  Dr.  Jackson  visited  the  station  in 
1893,  he  found  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the 
herd,  79  fawns  having  been  born  in  the  Spring. 
Trips  were  again  made  to  Siberia  and  124  more  deer 
were  brought  over  to  the  station,  making  a  total 
of  347. 

In  order  to  secure  as  Superintendent  some  intel¬ 
ligent  person,  skilled  in  the  methods  employed  in 
the  care  of  reindeer  in  Lapland,  notices  were  sent  in 


HERD  OF  REINDEER  LYING  DOWN. 

seemed  as  if  we  had  suddenly  stepped  into  the 
hill  slope  in  the  States.  Again  when  I  visited 
.  g  herd  feeding  in  almost  the  same  place  where 


to  the  Scandinavian  papers  of  the  United  States, 
in  answer  to  which  250  replies  were  received.  Mr. 
William  A.  Kjellmann,  a  Norwegian,  of  Madison, 

-  Wisr, 'Was  selected.  Sent  to  Lapland  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  he  persuaded  a  colony  of  17  Laps  to  migrate 
to  Alaska,  with  their  dogs  and  sledges,  and  the 
party  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Arctic  Alaska 
on  June  17, 1894.  TheCongressional  appropriation 
of  $6,000  having  been  exhausted,  the  expenses  were 
met  by  private  contributions. 

The  value  of  the  reindeer  to  the  people  known 
as  Laplanders  or  Lapps,  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia  and  Siberia,  is 
well-known.  Some  of  these  people  get  their  whole 
livelihood  from  their  herds  of  reindeer,  and  the 
reindeer  business,  if  well  managed,  affords  large 
profits,  especially  if  the  market  for  meat  and 
skins  is  not  distant.  The  reindeer  meat  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  great  luxury,  and  commands  a  high  price. 
Eaten  fresh,  it  gives  a  delicious  steak  ;  but  it  is 
mostly  dried  and  smoked,  and  is  rather  tender. 
The  smoked  reindeer  tongues  are  considered  de¬ 
licious,  and  sell  at  a  good  price  throughout  Europe. 
Some  Laplanders  are  to  be  found  in  Sweden,  own¬ 
ing  as  many  as  4000  reindeer,  worth  from  $35,000  to 
$36,000,  which  give  to  their  owners  20  per  cent, 
clear  profit.  Most  of  the  Laplanders  own  several 
hundred  and  upwards.  A  family  can  live  com¬ 
fortably  on  300  reindeer,  and  those  that  own  1000 
are  considered  to  be  in  good  circumstances.  A 
reindeer  herd  of  2000  is  expected  to  increase  by 
200  to  250  fawns  annually.  Every  part  of  the  rein¬ 
deer  is  utilized.  The  blood,  meat,  entrails  and 


marrow  are  all  eaten  ;  the  skin  is  make  into  shoes 
and  clothing,  and  the  sinews  are  spun  into  thread 
for  sewing ;  the  antlers  and  bones  are  made  into 
all  kinds  of  household  utensils  and  ornaments. 
What  cannot  be  converted  into  food  or  clothing, 
utensils  and  ornaments,  is  boiled  into  soup  for  the 
dogs  or  manufactured  into  glue.  By  the  sale  of 

skin,  meat,  cheese,  and  glue,  the  Lapp  is  able  to 
buy  cloth,  salt,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 

The  wild  reindeer  abounded  in  the  mountains 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  until  the  invention  of 
breech-loading  fire  arms  threatened  to  exterminate 
them.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  white 
moss,  the  so-called  reindeer  moss,  because  it  is  the 
principal  food  of  the  reindeer  in  the  winter  season, 
being  dug  up  through  the  snow,  when  not  too 
deep,  with  their  fore-feet.  “This  moss  absorbs 
the  humidity  in  the  air,  which  makes  it  swell  and 
become  elastic  ;  in  a  dry  condition,  however,  it  is 
very  brittle,  or  crisp.  It  contains  flour  and  gelatin 
stuff,  which  makes  it  nourishing  to  the  reindeer 
and  cattle.  It  grows  very  slowly.  When  eaten 
by  the  reindeer,  which  eat  only  the 
tops  and  fine  parts  of  the  plants,  the 
moss  requires  about  twenty  years  to 
regain  full  size.”  In  the  large  forests 
of  Sweden,  consisting  of  fir  and  pine 
trees,  there  is  also  a  great  quantity 
of  lichen  growing  upon  these  trees, 
of  which  the  reindeer  is  very  fond. 


i*  * . 


-  *• 


U.  S.  M  A  RINK  STEAMER  “BEAR”  MOORED  TO  A  FIELD  OF  ICE. 

“  Among  the  fifty  or  more  vessels  that  come  into  Bering  Sea  each  year,  the  one  most  welcomed  by  the 
few  whites  and  natives  as  well,  is  the  U.  S.  revenue  steamer  Bear,  commanded  by  Captain  M.  A.  Healy. 
In  the  past  twelve  seasons  Captain  Healy  has  spent  two  or  three  months  each  year  cruising  about,  visit¬ 
ing  the  different  missionary  and  trading  stations,  and  his  vessel  lias  often  been  the  asylum  for  unfortu¬ 
nate  seamen,  and  the  only  hope  and  protection  afforded  the  whites  scattered  along  the  coast.  *  *  * 
When  the  Bear  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  native  village  it  swarms  with  natives,  and  although  they  stand  in 
mortal  dread  of  her  guns,  they  are  kindly  treated,  and  given  to  understand  harm  will  only  come  to 
them,  if  they  molest  any  of  the  whites  living  among  them.”— Report  of  M.  IF.  Brace,  Sap't.  Teller  Rein-  ] 
deer  Station. 

thicker  than  that  of  the  fur-seal  of  the  same  size. 

Intercourse  between  Siberia  and  Alaska  is  facil- 


During  .  the  Summer  they  feed  on 
lekyegf/and  twigs  especially  of  the 
hi  felt  and  willow,  and  on  grass. 

The  semi-domesticated  reindeer  of 
Norway  are  smaller  than  the  wild 
!  ones,  having  a  height  of  31  to  4  feet, 

;  and  a  length  of  about  51  feet.  This 
reindeer  is  not  very  strong  ;  can  carry 
i  on  its  back  only  40  to  50  pounds,  but 
can  draw  a  weight  of  200  to  250 
pounds.  It  is  a  very  fast  runner, 
and  some  say  will  travel  with  ease 
100  miles  a  day. 

If  the  reindeer  had  not  been  do¬ 
mesticated,  the  larger  part  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Arctic  circle 
in  Europe  and  Asia  would  be  utterly 
uninhabitable.  The  reindeer  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  the  horse,  the  cow, 

|  the  sheep  and  the  goat.  None  of 
these  domesticated  animals  can  exist 
in  those  Arctic  regions.  The  rein¬ 
deer  will  endure  any  degree  of  cold, 
and  its  broad  and  deeply  cleft  hoofs 
are  admirably  adapted  for  traveling 
over  the  frozen  snow.  “On  account 
of  the  nature  and  instincts  of  the 
reindeer,  the  life  of  tlieir  owners  is 
|  subjected  to  all  the  dangers  and  toils 
of  a  nomad.  Experience  shows  that 
the  reindeer  cannot,  with  advantage 
to  the  owners,  be  forced,  like  horses 
or  cattle,  to  remain  at  one  and  the 
same  place  ;  he  must,  led  by  natural 
instincts,  roam  about  from  place  to 
j  place,  and  forces  the  owner  to  a  con¬ 
tinual  change  of  abode.  Facts  show 
1  that  resident  families  never,  with  any 
advantage,  could  raise  or  keep  rein¬ 
deer,  and  the  resident  reindeer  own- 
i  ers  therefore  always  give  them  over 
to  the  care  of  nomad  Laplanders 
;  who,  for  a  small  compensation,  take 
charge  of  them.” 

The  reindeer  of  Siberia  would  seem 
to  be  somewhat  larger  than  those  of 
I  Lapland  ;  at  least,  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station 
states  that  a  full  grown  reindeer 
I  is  about  41  feet  high,  and  7  feet 
long  from  its  nose  to  its  tail.  At 
the  age  of  three  years,  when  they  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  full  grown,  one  will  weigh,  when  in  good 
condition,  about  250  pounds,  and  will  girth  about 
51  feet.  The  horns  measure  about  21  feet  from  tip 
to  tip,  and  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
those  of  the  male  and  the  female.  Those  of  the 
male  are  a  little  larger  around.  The  cry  of  the 
old  deer  resembles  the  grunt  of  the  hog,  and  that 
of  the  fawn  is  the  same,  only  not  so  deep  in  tone. 
The  color  of  the  fur  of  the  reindeer  is  varied.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  common  is  the  seal-brown,  which, 
when  free  from  other  shades,  is  decidedly  rich  in 
f  appearance.  The  fur,  for  such  it  may  properly  be 
c  called,  after  it  has  taken  on  its  summer  coat  is  soft 
and  glossy,  and  about  the  length  of  that  of  the  fur- 

seal.  The  skin  is  soft  and  pliable,  and  but  little 


itated  by  the  fact  that  Bering  Strait  is  only  about 
40  miles  wide,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  it  there 
is  a  small  group  of  islands  called  the  Diomede 
Islands.  “The  largest  of  these  islands  belongs  to 
Russia,  and  the  smaller  one  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  both  inhabited,  and  at  this  point  the 
inhabitants  of  Russia  and  those  of  the  United 
States  are  separated  by  a  channel  only  two  miles 
wide.  The  Eskimos  of  the  Diomedes  with  those 
at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  are  the  great  smugglers 
of  the  north.  Launching  their  walrus-skin  boats 
(umiack)  they  boldly  cross  to  and  from  Siberia, 
trading  the  deer-skins,  sinews  and  wooden-ware 
of  Alaska  for  the  walrus,  ivory,  skins  of  the  tame 
reindeer,  wliale-blubber  of  Siberia,  fire-arms  and 
whisky.” 


I - 


The  passage  across  the  Strait  is  made  per  steamer 
in  from  6  to  24  hours,  according  to  the  distance 
between  points,  if  not  interrupted  by  the  immense 
ice- fields,  through  which  it  is,  at  times,  impossible 
to  pass. 

Last  year,  1894,  Dr.  Jackson  again  visited  Arctic 
Alaska,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  proposed  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  part  of  the  reindeer  herd  was  com¬ 
menced.  It  was  proposed  to  distribute  100  head 
of  reindeer  to  each  of  the  following  mission  sta¬ 
tions  :  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  (Congregationalist), 

Golovin  Bay  (Swedish  Evangelical),  Nulato  ^Ro¬ 
man  Catholic),  St.  Lawrence  Island  (Presbyterian), 
thus  making  four  additional  herds.  With  the 
increase  of  the  central  herd  at  Port  Clarence,  an 
equal  number  of  reindeer  were  to  be  supplied  to 
additional  stations.* 

“It  is  hoped  that  the  present  colony  of  Lapps 
may  find  such  advantages  in  Alaska  that  they  will 
become  permanent  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  attract  to  Alaska  an  emigration  from 
Lapland,  where  the  restrictions  thrown  around  the 
reindeer  industry  have  created  great  dissatisfaction. 
From  year  to  year,  as  Eskimo  young  men  leave  the 
reindeer  stations,  fully  competent  to  take  charge 
of  herds,  the  industry  will  naturally  increase,  and 
the  herds  become  more  and  more  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  until  the  whoie  uorthern 
region  shall  be  covered  with  them, 
as  similar  regions  of  Siberia  and  Lap- 
land  are  now  covered.” 

“There  are  in  Central  and  Arctic 
Alaska,”  says  Dr.  Jackson,  “about 
400,000  square  miles  of  moss-covered 
tundra  that  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  grazing  of  the  reindeer,  and  is 
practically  useless  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose.  To  reclaim  and  make  valuable 
these  millions  of  acres  ;  to  introduce  a 
large  and  permanent  industry  where 
none  previously  existed ;  to  take  a 
barbarian  people,  on  the  verge  ol 
starvation,  and  lift  them  up  to  com¬ 
fortable  self-support  and  civilization, 
is  certainly  a  work  of  national  im¬ 
portance.” 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  ALASKAN 
CHILDREN. 


Far  from  the  islands  of  Bering’s  dark 


sea 

Comes  the  sad  cry  of  the  children  to 
me, 

Wandering,  homeless  and  friendless, 
forlorn, 

Lightens  their  darkness  no  ray  of  the 
morn ; 

Lambs  that  the  Lord  came  from  Heaven 
to  save, 

Hear  their  sad  wailing  borne  over  the 
wave : 

“Long  is  the  darkness  that  over  us 
lies, 

When  shall  the  dawn  of  the  morning 
arise  ? 


“Once  we  had  plenty,  the  seas  were 
our  store, 

Seals  and  the  walrus  came  thick  to  the 
shore ; 


Now  they  are  going,  we  follow  their 
fate ; 

Haste,  lest  your  aid  be  forever  too  late; 

Save  our  dark  race  from  the  grave  of 
despair, 

Hear  our  entreaty,  O,  answer  our 
prayer ! 

Low  on  the  sand  by  the  storm-beaten 
graves, 

Kneeling,  we  call  to  you  over  the  waves. 

“  Pity  the  orphans  whose  land  they 
have  sold, 

Fatherless,  motherless,  starving  and 
cold ; 

Give  to  us  only  the  crumbs  you  let 
fall, 

Help,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  of 
all; 

Give  to  us,  starving  in  body  and  soul, 
Pity  our  poverty,  grant  us  your  dole, 

Ye,  whom  our  mines  have  enriched  with  their  gold; 
Ye,  whom  our  furs  cover  warm  from  the  cold. 

“Out  of  our  misery  gather  us  in, 

Give  us  a  refuge  from  suffering  and  sin. 

Lambs  are  we  lost  from  the  good  Shepherd’s  fold. 
Gather  us  in  from  the  rain  and  the  cold; 

Tell  us  of  Jesus,  and  teach  us  to  pray; 

Tell  us  of  Heaven,  and  show  us  the  way  ; 

Then  shall  our  song  be  heard  over  the  waves, 
Blessing  and  glory  to  Jesus  who  saves  .'"■—Selected. 

*  Dr.  Jackson’s  Report  of  last  year’s  transactions  has  not, 
we  presume,  as  yet  been  published,  and  not  having  received 
a  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  further 
details. 


WxitU 

BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  SEPTEMBER,  1895. 


To  Do  Good— Forget  Not. 

(Hebrews  13 :  16.) 

Our  Mission  in  Alaska. 

ROB  ABLY  the  most  of  the  readers 
of  The  Little  Missionary  have 
seen  the  “Alaska”  number  ot  The 
1  Moravian  which  was  published  last 
June.  If  they  have  read  it,  and  especially 
the  history  of  our  mission,  and  have  looked 
at  the  pictures,  they  will  have  obtained  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  country  and  its  in¬ 
habitants,  and  of  the  work  that  is  being 
accomplished  there  by  our  faithful  and  de¬ 
voted  missionaries. 

The  Calendar  for  September  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  our  Text  Book  reminds  us  that 
the  tenth  day  of  this  month  is  a  memorable 
one  in  the  history  of  the  Alaska  mission, 
for  on  September  10,  1888,  the  first  eight  con¬ 
verts  from  among  the  Esquimaux  of  Alaska 
were  baptized  at  Bethel.  What  a  solemn  and 
blessed  day  that  is  for  any  mission  among 
the  heathen,  when  the  first  fruits  of  the 
gospel  harvest  are  gathered  in,  and  the 
first  Christian  congregation  is  founded 
among  those  who  had  been  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  great  salvation  obtained  for  all 


ma'HE'in'cl  by  our  bieSseil  Saviour,  and 
wtflilfl  never  have  known  the  truth  as  it  is 
i^^jrist  Jesus,  if  missionaries  had  not 
gone  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them  !  How 
the  hearts  of  our  missionaries  in  Alaska 
rejoiced,  and  were  filled  with  gratitude, 
when  they  were  permitted  to  see  that  their 
patient  and  faithful  labor  had  not  been  in 
vaiu,  and  that  the  Eskimos  too  could  learn 
to  believe  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  their  Saviour, 
aud  become  His  true  followers  ! 

Sometimes  many  years  must  pass  before 
the  “gross  darkness”  of  heathenism  is 
overcome  by  the  light  of  the  gospel,  but 
we  cannot  wonder  that  such  is  the  case, 
when  w^e  remember  how  many  more  years 
the  people  had  been  sitting  in  that  dark¬ 
ness,  and  what  a  firm  hold  their  supersti¬ 
tions  had  upon  their  minds,  through  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One  who  is  called  “the 
Prince  of  Darkness,”  because  he  tries  to 
keep  poor  human  souls  in  ignorance  of  the 
truth,  so  that  he  may  rule  over  them.  In 
Alaska  it  has  not  taken  quite  so  long  as  in 
some  other  heathen  countries,  but  still  our 
missionaries  had  to  work  and  wait  for  three 
years  before  they  were  permitted  to  see  the 
fruits  of  their  lhbor  in  the  baptisms  of  the 
first  converts. 

You  know  how  their  work  has  been 
blessed  since  that  time,  and  that  many 
more  have  been  added  to  those  first  eight 
converts  who  were  baptized  at  Bethel,  Sep¬ 
tember  10, 1888,  so  that  we  have  now  three 
mission-stations,  Bethel,  Carmel  and  Ouga- 
vigamiut,  with  a  number  of  preaching 
places  where  services  are  held  regularly. 
A  letter  just  received  from  Brother  Weber, 
written  at  Ougavigamiut,  May  20,  states 
that  twenty-six  new  members  had  been 
added  to  that  cougregatiou,  making  fifty- 
two  in  all.  Additions  have  also  been  made 
to  Bethel  and  Carmel,  so  that  there  must 
now  be  more  than  two  hundred  members 
of  our  Alaska  mission  congregations. 

When  Bro.  Weber  wrote,  the  ice  was 
just  leaving  the  river,  and  the  willows 
were  beginning  to  get  their  new 
i  leaves.  They  had  been  very  busy  during 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  last  year, 
gathering  logs,  and  making  some  repairs 
and  additions  to  the  buildings,  so  that  the 
1  chapel  and  dwelling  house  are  under  one 
roof,  and  are  fifty-eight  feet  long,  and 

■twenty  feet  wide.  Brother •Helmich  and 
himself  had  taken  logs  to  Quinhagamiut, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  finish  a  house 
there  for  one  of  the  native  helpers  to  live 
in.  They  also  wanted  tb  build  chapels  at 
some  of  the  out  stations. 

So  you  see  the  work  is  steadily  going 
forward,  and  we  should  all  thank  God  and 
take  new  courage,  and  do  all  we  can  to 
support  it  by  our  prayers  and  our  gifts. 
The  schools  have  been  continuing  their 
,  Rood  work  tor  the  children,  who,  as  you 
t  know,  try  to  make  good  use  of  their  op¬ 
portunities.  They  are  much  attached  to 
their  teachers,  and  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  kindness  ol  other  triends,  as  you  can 


see  from  the  following  letters  written  by 
some  of  them  to  Brother  Traeger,  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  who  so  kindly  attends  to  the  sup¬ 
plies  needed  by  our  missionaries  every 
year,  and  lias  also  written  letters  to  some 
of  the  Alaska  children.  They  would  no 
doubt  like  to  receive  letters  from  you,  and 
would  probably  try  to  answer  them. 

“To  do  good” — for  our  mission  in 
Alaska — “  forget  not. ’ ’ 

Bethel,  Alaska,  Feb.  17th  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Traegar  Mr.  Marion  going  to 
your  village  so  I  will  write  to  you.  David  came 
yesterday  to  Ougavigamute.  I  would  like  to 
write  letter  to  you.  Miss  Mack  told  me  write 
to  you.  I  wili  go  hunting  on  Monday.  We 
often  thank  to  you  because  you  often  send  us. 
Chow-Chow  came  back  yesterday,  you  must 
remember  me  in  the  summer.  I  am  happy 
now  write  you.  Miss  King  can  talk  some 
native  and  sing  in  native  too.  The  boys  will 
write  to  you  nice  long  letter.  Miss  Mack  give 
me  nice  paper.  Kobert  going  to  Russian  Mis¬ 
sion.  Wassili  very  good  boy  1  know.  The  boys 
has  a  nice  Blankets  in  the  beds  up  stairs.  You 
must  answer  me  to  write.  My  big  brother  will 
hunting  deer.  David  will  go  off  Xushagak  on 
Tuesday  and  Mr.  Marion  too.  Goodbye  Mr. 
Traegar. 

Your  friend  Percy. 


Bethel,  Alaska,  Feb.  14th  1895. 

Daer  Friend  Mr.  Traegar:— I  would  like 
to  write  to  you  Because  Miss  Mack  told  me  I 
remember  when  she  tell  me  this  day  the 
strangers  came  to  here  from  down  Kuskoquim 
River,  yesterday  I  go  hunting  ptarmigans.  I 
got  two  Ptarmigans  yesterday. 

Last  Winter  Christmas  before  I  got  one  jack- 
rabbit.  Some  of  the  boys  go  hunting  sometime 
day.  It  is  nice  day  today.  The  boys  (have) 
school  today. 

You  must  answer  me,  will  you?  Thank  you, 
make  the  boys  things  I  was  very  glad.  I  write 
you  from  far  away  Because  I  am  very  joyful  to 
you,  when  Robert  came  to  me  we  will  (be)  to¬ 
gether  again  with  joyful  (hearts).  I  like  to  (go) 
hunting  sometime  again.  Last  winter  Mr. 
Kilbuck  ( was)  very  sick  man  and  I  know  Mr. 
Kilbuck  (is  a)  good  man  every  day.  1  went  to 
see  you  pictures  yes  trie.  Jameis  a  talked  in 
the  people. 

I  will  go  out  now  saw  wood  today  ;  keep  the 
boys  Miss  King.  I  will  go  hunting  tomorrow. 

I  will  write  a  (letter >  with  Mr  Marion.  Mr 
Marion  going  to  sates  (States).  Mr  Marion 
came  on  the  monday.  Bethel. 

I  must  say  good  bye 

Your  friend, 

My  Wassili. 


Bethel,  Alaska,  January  22nd  1895. 

Dear  Friend  Mr.  Traegar. — I  like  to 
write  a  letter  to  you.  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
wrote  me  letter  Last  Summer. 

But  now  I  must  write  to  you.  Miss  Mack  is 
our  teacher  Yesterday  Eddie  killed  a  jack- 
rabbit.  Percy  is  a  smart  good  boy  he  knows 
his  lesson  every  day. 

The  big  boys  are  saw  wood.  Walter  and  I 
did  full  the  lamp.  Mr.  Kilbuck  did  (get)  sick, 
but  now  he  get  well  now. 

We  have  eight  nice  pictures  hangs  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Some  of  the  boys  did  go  up  the  river  at 
Christmas  only  (to)  three  villages.  The  folks 
did  play  this  winter  the  woman  danced  in  the 
kashima.  You  must  write  me  letter.  Simeon 
and  Isaac  are  day-keepers  in  the  schoolroom 
this  week.  Morris  and  Philip  are  went  hunt- 


I  tell  you  that  little  school  boy  is  name 


Fritz  and  her  sister  Nelly.  Little  Fritz  is  a 
nice  little  boy.  Sometimes  his  face  doty  little 
boy.  Walter  is  crazy  this  evening.  Morris 
killed  for  Ptarmigans  today  and  Phillip  killed 
two  Ptarmigans  today.  I  am  very  sleepy  this 
evening. 

But  dear  my  friend  Mr  Traegar.  You  must 
write  letter  Walter  and  I  did  play  out  door. 

Well  I  must  close  my  letter  anti  say  Goodbye 
Very  affectionately 

Your  Loving  friend 


Write  again. 


Daniel,  S. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  DECEMBER,  1895. 
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Carmel 


Alaska,  August  18,  1895. 

Dear  Friend. — I  guess  you  would  like  to 
hear  from  me  how  we  are  getting  along.  This 
winter  we  were  all  well  and  healthy,  and  I 
shall  not  forget  to  tell  how  little  Mariechen  is 
o-etting  along.  She  is  a  nice  baby  and  she  talks 
a  little  in  native.  I  guess  when  she  is  grown 
up  to  be  a  big  girl,  she  will  talk  the  native  lan¬ 
guage.  This  winter  Daniel,  Eddie,  Yeppine, 
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Oscar,  Anuska,  Ougline  and  I  were  added  to 


the  Moravian  Church,  that  is  we  became  mem 
bers  of  the  church,  and  we  were  all  happy  that 
we  did.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  nothing  to  send. 

To-morrow  the ‘letters  are  going  off  to  the 
I  other  side,  and  I  must  hurry  and  get  this  letter 
packed,  so  when  they  fetch  it  they  can  take  it 
along  too.  This  winter  God  blessed  our  work 
in  everything  and  has  kept  us  to  this  day  with¬ 
out  giving  us  sickness  or  pain.  I  am  beginning 
not  to  be  ashamed  to  tell  the  people  about 
God’s  word,  at  first  I  was  ashamed  and  now  1 
am  not  ashamed.  On  New  Year  we  picked 
each  of  us  a  card  with  a  verse  from  the  Bible 


This  evening  we  went  up  to  Sister  Emma’s 
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room  and  we  played  a  game  which  was  called 
'going  to  Sunday-school  Oh,  I  liked  it  very 
much.  Last  summer  we  got  some  chickens 
from  the  other  side  and  some  died  and  one 
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chicken  the  dogs’ killed.  This  summer  the  hen 


was  sitting  on  L5  eggs  and  when  they  hatched 
only  one  chicken  stayed  alive,  and  two  died 
and  the  rest  spoiled  on  the  nest.  But  one  is 
stay  in0,  alive  yet,  it  is  a  little  white  chicken. 
This  isTthe  first  time  I  saw  a  little  chicken.  In 


learning  to  read  and  study  the 


school  I  am  —  -  „ 

History.  I  like  the  History  very  much  because 
it  tells  of  war  and  how  the  Americans  said  that 
i  they  want  to  be  under  their  own  government. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  how  we  enjoyed  the 
Christmas  tree.  The  children  were  so  happy 


THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 
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that  they  sang  loud  and  clear.  And  they  said 
the  pieces  out  of  the  Bible.  Mine  was  in  Isaiah 
Chapter  53,  the  seventh  verse.  I  guess  you 
will  find  it  in  your  Bible.  On  Christmas  I  got  a 
hunting  bag  and  fur  boots  and  a  bag  of  cakes 
and  I  was  satisfied  with  my  things. 

There  are  30  children  in  school,  and  Willie 
didn’t  come  yet,  and  if  he  comes  there  will  be 
31  children  in  school. 

And  now  I  must  close  my  letter. 

Your  friend 

Ivan  Harrison. 


the  MORAVIAN 


Under  date  of  July  2,  1894,  Brother  Kilbuck 
writes  •  “  In  reference  to  the  boat,  we  can  wait 

until  the  mission  funds  can  afford  this  outlay 
without  affecting  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 
Such  a  boat,  say  at  least  60  tons  burthen,  will  be 
useful.  For  the  present  we  will  build  wooden 
boats  ourselves.  Bro.  Helmich  is  an  excellent 
carpenter,  and  Mr.  Lind  has  kindly  volunteered 
to  shape  the  boat  if  we  desire  to  build  one.  He 
himself  built  one  this  year,  and  it  has  proved  an 
excellent  boat,  much  better  than  a  bidarrah.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  trust  our  precious  stuff 
to  skin  boats  alone.” 

Under  date  of  July  27,  1894,  he  says:  “In 
regard  to  using  native  help  for  holding  side-sta¬ 
tions,  we  have  determined  to  make  a  trial,  aDd 
Brother  Kawagaleg  is  to  go  down  to  Quinhaga- 
mute  this  Fall,  and  remain  for  a  year.  We  will 
also  begin  to  prepare  young  men  who  seem  suit¬ 
able  and  qualified,  for  such  work.  George  and 
David  will  form  the  first  class,  with  probably  two 
more  young  men,  taken  out  of  the  school.  Both 
these  latter  are  about  as  far  advanced  as  George 
and  David,  in  English.  So  far  as  learning  Eng¬ 
lish  is  concerned,  our  scholars  do  not  have  to  go 
down  to  the  States,  for  we  have  boys  now  who 
write  and  understand  English  much  better  than 
the  boys  who  have  just  returned  from  the 
States . 

Helper  Lomuck  is  stationed  by  Mr.  Lind  at 
the  trading-post  here  at  Bethel,  as  the  head  trader  ^ 
of  the  Lower  Kuskokwim.  It  is  a  responsible 
position  ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  Bro.  Lomuck 
that  Mr.  Lind  has  so  much  confidence  in  him. 
Lomuck  has  been  an  under-trader  for  some  years, 
and  Mr.  Lind  has  repeatedly  said  that  since 
Lomuck  became  a  Christian  he  has  always  done 
well.  Bro.  Lomuck  asked  for  my  consent,  and  I 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  the  posi¬ 
tion,  especially  as  in  this  way  the  sacredness  of 
the  Sabbath  will  become  better  known,  for  he  will 
not  trade  on  Sunday. 

As  soon  as  the  mail  is  off,  the  school  will  be 
opened.  The  scholars  are  already  here.  The 
■  school-house  has  been  fixed  up  nicely,  and  we 
,  hope  it  will  be  warmer.  The  room  certainly 
j  looks  neater  than  just  the  bare  walls. 

In  August,  maybe,  Bro.  Helmich  and  I  will  go 
1  down  to  Quinhagamute,  and  finish  the  house  for 
I  Bro.  Kawagaleg . 

We  will  all  try  so  to  live  and  so  to  act,  that  we 
|  may  continue  to  receive  your  hearty  support,  and 
above  all  the  blessing  of  our  Master.  Cease  not 
to  pray  for  us,  for  as  human  beings  we  need 
much  grace  in  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
world.” 

Brother  Weber  writes  from  Bethel,  July  17, 
1894,  as  follows  : 

“Sister  King  will  again  accompany  us  tet 
Ougavig,  and  make  her  home  there  as  long  as 
she  is  not  needed  elsewhere  to  wait  on  the  sick.  # 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JULY  17,  1895. 


=  Our  supplies  are  ample  and  of  the  best  quality, 
nd  our  hearts  were  gladdened  with  many  gifts 
_nd  the  good  wishes  of  friends  at  home.  It  may 
0e  impossible  for  us  to  write  and  thank  each  one 
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personally  with  this  mail,  the  time  being  so  short. 
Please  express  our  thanks  through  the  Church- 
paper.  These  tokens  assure  us  that  we  are  not 
forgotten  in  the  hearts  of  those  at  home,  and  we 
know  there  are  many  prayers  offered  up  in  our 
behalf.  We  feel  strengthened  and  encouraged, 
and  feel  like  beginning  anew.” 

Miss  Mack  writes  on  July  23,  1895,  from 
Bethel,  as  follows : 

“  I  am  afraid  if  I  write,  it  will  be  all  school 
and  boys;  and  then  you  will  think  my  part  ends 
there.  I  am  interested  in  all  of  the  work;  but 
the  school  and  boys  are  my  first  interest.  At 
first  it  was  so  hard  and  I  felt  so  discouraged  and 
helpless,  but  now  I  am  much  happier  and  better 

satisfied .  I  live  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kilbuck, 

at  least  I  take  my  meals  there.  During  school 
hours,  I  am  in  the  school  or  my  room.  After 
school  is  closed,  I  sew  till  the  material  gives  out, 
and  then  help  Mrs.  Kilbuck  with  the  house¬ 
keeping. 

....  I  am  very  happy  to  say  the  school-house 
is  now  being  repaired,  so  it  will  be  warmer.  The 
snow  blew  on  us  last  winter.  They  are  putting 
paper  and  muslin  inside,  and  have  calked  the 
windows.  I  hope  we  will  soon  get  a  new  school 
building . 

The  saw-mill  will  change  everything  connected 
with  building.  Mr.  Kilbuck  sawed  long  to  get  a 
few  boards,  and  now  in  a  few  hours  they  have  a 
big  pile.  The  natives  think  it  wonderful,  and  are 
beginning  to  bring  logs  to  get  them  sawed.  They 
will  build  better  houses  and  live  cleaner  and  more 
comfortably.  It  is  pitiful  to ‘see  the  poor  old 
people,  how  dirty  and  uncomfortable  they  are ! 
I  have  never  feared  these  people.  They  are  kind, 
and  often  generous.  Even  in  their  ignorance  and 
dirt  one  can’t  help  seeing  some  good  in  most  of 
them. 

The  first  year  was  a  hard  year.  Mr.  Kilbuck 
was  gone  from  three  to  five  or  eighteen  days  at  a 
time,  and  Miss  Lebus  and  I  were  left  alone.  She 
was  in  charge  of  the  house-keeping  and  I  of  the 
school. 

These  people  will  not  hurt  us — no  fear  of  that. 
We  don’t  even  lock  the  doors  at  night.  When 
the  natives  from  up  the  river  come,  they  often 
steal.  One  stole  Mrs.  Kilbuck’s  bread  out  of  the 
pantry.  David  caught  him.  That  is  common, 
and  when  the  people  come  from  above,  we  are 
careful  not  to  tempt  them . 

It  is  more  like  home  to  me  now.  Even  if  I  get 
lonesome  and  homesick,  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
change  this  school  and  work  for  any  in  the  States, 
ljust  wish  you  could  come  in  and  tain  to  the 
children.  Soon  they  will  understand  English. 
They  begin  to  speak  it,  and  like  to  hear  stories, 
even  if  they  can’t  understand  all. 

Mr.  K.  says  we  are  to  have  a  large  room  when 
the  work  is  done.  I  am  so  glad.  Even  if  it  is 
not  painted,  it  will  be  warm,  and  large  enough  to 
seat  the  people.  The  school-room  is  to  be  used 
for  school,  church  and  chapel.” 

[to  be  continued.] 

- »•* _ _ 

j  THE  MORAVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JULY  24,  1895. 
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Miss  Phillippine  C.  King  writes  from  Bethel, 
under  date  of  July  20,  1894: 

“I  can  not  report  anything  worthy  of  notice; 
but  as  a  nurse,  whenever  I  have  been  able  to  give 
medical  aid  or  advice  or  show  the  natives  how  to 
care  for  the  sick,  I  have  done  it  very  gladly.  Of 
course  I  realize  fully  that  a  doctor  is  needed  more 
in  Alaska  than  a  nurse,  although  I  suppose  my 
experience  as  a  nurse  has  helped  me  to  do  the 
best  I  can.  I  know  I  have  tried  with  all  my 
might  to  help  open  the  way,  so  that  the  people 
shall  the  more  readily  listen  to  the  glad  tidings ; 
and  if  I  have  been  able  to  relieve  suffering,  even 
in  the  slightest  degree— and  some  claim,  I  have — 
to  the  Saviour  be  the  praise,  and  not  to  me.  .  .  .” 
After  speaking  of  her  scholars  at  Ougavig,  she 
says:  “  My  children  are  a  dirty  set  of  urchins, 
both  boys  and  girls.  But  I  am  interested  in  each 
and  every  one  of  the  twenty  I  have  on  the  roll, 
and  whenever  opportunity  offers,  try  to  do  them  a 
kindness.  .  .  . 

Of  course  I  consider  the  sick  my  special  charge, 
and  I  suppose  I  am  most  in  my  element  when 
caring  for  them.  I  can  wash  off  the  dirty  places, 
and  bind  up  wounds,  that  two  years  ago  would 
have  seemed  impossible  to  me. 

As  to  my  being  sent  to  Ougavig,  I  believe  it 
has  been  for  the  best.  I  only  know  that  we  have 
worked  hand  in  band. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  mission-year,  I  give 
myself  again  to  His  service;  and  may  this  year 
show  better  results  than  the  last.  I  think  that 
the  text  Bro.  Kilbuck  gave  us  as  our  watchword 
for  the  year  (Hebrews  13:  8)  will  often  prove  a 
comfort  in  the  many  lonely  hours  that  will  come. 

I  commend  myself  to  your  prayers.” 

Bro.  Benjamin  Helmich  writes  from  Bethel, 
July  28,  1894 : 

“  First  of  all  I  must  say  that  our  Lord  has  kept 
us  safely  through  this  past  yerfh  .  .  .  From  the 
draft  or  plan  which  I  drew  from  measurements, 
you  will  see  that  we  need  room.  But  as  no 
shingle  or  planing  mill  will  come  up  this  year,  we 
are  obliged  to  give  up  the  plan  for  a  new  school. 

I  he  house  in  which  we  live  at  present,  has  such  a 
poor  roof  that  when  it  rains  we  are  obliged  to 
move  our  bed  and  all  that  might  be  injured  by 
wet.  .  .  . 

We  intend  to  put  up  a  building  over  the  mill 
this  Fall,  so  that  when  more  machinery  comes  it 
can  be  put  in  a  dry  place,  and  also  to  protect  the 
engine  and  saw,  which  so  far  have  not  received 
any  damage. 

Sister  Helmich  writes  from  Bethel,  on  July  21, 
1894: 

“  As  you  may  know  my  work  here  at  Bethel  is 
in  connection  with  the  providing  of  food,  etc.,  for 
the  school.  My  health  has  been  good  since  I  am 
here,  so  that  I  could  always  attend  to  my  duties, 
for  which  I  was  very  thankful.  But  there  was 
much  in  my  work  which  tried  me  exceedingly, 
for  instance  the  washing,  from  lack  of  proper  ap¬ 
pliances.  .  .  . 
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Miss  Mack  did  the  mending,  and  dioTt  weii. 
She  deserves  credit  for  it.  She  did  quite  a  lot  of 
sewing  last  year.  .  .  . 

We  are  all  well  and  happy  here,  and  are  get¬ 
ting  used  to  the  people  ;  so  we  look  to  the  future 
with  hopeful  hearts.  Of  course  there  are  times 
when  one’s  patience  is  sorely  tried  ;  but  such  times 
come  to  every  one,  no  matter  where  one  is 
situated.” 

Under  date  of  July  7,  1894,  Bro.  Schoechert, 
at  Carmel,  writes  : 

“  Last  Winter  I  had  occasion  twice  to  visit  the 
people  at  the  lakes.  The  last  trip  extended  across 
the  hills  and  valleys  to  a  part  of  the  Upper  Nush- 
agak.  After  Easter  I  took  with  me  some  pictures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  It  was  a  very 
touching  scene  to  see  some  of  the  older  people  in 
the  ka8hima  thinking  of  eternity,  sitting  with 
their  hands  folded,  as  much  as  to  say,  “O  Jesus, 
accept  me  now,  and  wash  me,  that  I  may  become 
whiter  than  snow.”  I  do  earnestly  believe  that 
souls  are  saved.  Pentecost  was  a  special  day  of 
blessing.  Eight  persons  were  baptized.  Among 
the  early  mail  we  found  cheering  news  from  Mr. 
Roberts,  in  San  Francisco,  telling  us  of  Captain 
Wagner  and  wife,  who  are  now  faithfully  attend¬ 
ing  his  church  when  ashore.’ 

On  August  15,  1894,  he  writes : 

“  It  has  been  a  very  warm  Summer,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  over  100 3  in  the  sun.  The 
garden  is  doing  well.  .  .  .  One  of  the  boys, 
Daniel,  who  has  been  very  faithful  to  the  Mission, 
is  soon  to  have  charge  and  be  responsible  for  the 
tools  used  outside,  like  shovels,  spades,  rakes,  hoes, 
picks,  axes,  etc.  Brother  Caleb  Hunter  will 
probably  be  appointed  “  helper.”  The  school 
will  be  opened  on  September  1.” 

On  August  18,  he  adds: 

“  On  August  1  we  gathered  in  conference, 
where  I  was  elected  President,  Sister  Emma  Sec¬ 
retary,  Aunt  Mary  Steward,  and  Mrs.  Schoechert 
was  given  special  charge  of  the  furs. 

. We  feel  it  our  duty  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  Aunt  Mary’s  health.  It  is  not  that  it  is 
necessary,  nor  is  she  anxious,  to  go  to  the  States  , 
but  that  she  be  entirely  released  from  her  work 
in  the  housekeeping  department. 

....  Sister  Emma  will  keep  the  school 
again.  Most  all  the  children  of  last  year  stayed 
with  us  in  the  Summer.  They  take  an  active 
part  in  the  services  and  in  all  work.  The  boys 
caught  all  the  fish  and  worked  diligently  at  put¬ 
ting  them  up.  As  the  weather  was  very  favor¬ 
able,  the  season  being  dry,  there  is  a  larger  and 
better  supply  than  ever.” 

Miss  Emma  Huber  writes  from  Carmel  under 

date  of  August  1,  1894  : 

“  Sister  Mary  has  kept  up  bravely  throughout 
the  year,  supported  by  grace  and  a  very  strong 
will.  Yet  we  can  not  help  seeing  and  knowing 
that  she  endures  much  bodily  suffering.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  my  health  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  good.  We  hope  it  will  go  better  next 
year.  ...  As  you  probably  know,  a  new  Greek 
priest  has  come  to  Nushagak.  All  the  native 
people  have  gone  down  to  greet  him.  We  hear 
that  he  has  given  instructions  to  all  Greek 
parents,  to  take  their  children  from  this  school. 
Pray  for  us  most  earnestly  that  our  school  may 
not  be  seriously  decreased,  and  that  the  seed  sown 


may  not  have  been  in  vain.  It  is  our^arn^St 
wish  that  our  school  children  and  otheraTvfho  are 
willing  to  turn  to  Christ,  may  come  forward  as 
candidates  for  confirmation  and  enter  into  church- 
fellowship.  Pra.y  for  a  particular  blessing  on 
those  who  are  already  well  instructed.  In  them 
we  trust  the  Lord  will  raise  up  native  helpers, 
and  our  labors  in  Him  through  all  the  dark  days 
of  the  past  will  not  be  in  vain.” 

THE  MORAVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JULY  81,  1895. 


THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Missionary  Sister 
in  Alaska. 

» 

August  13,  1893. — Bro.  Kilbuck  gave  us  a  talk 
in  English  this  morning  before  the  native  address, 
and  in  the  evening  at  5  o’clock  we  had  Communion 
services.  There  were  eleven  natives  present.  One 
of  the  Philadelphia  churches  sent  a  handsome 
table  cloth,  which  was  used  for  the  first  time. 
Miss  Mack  put  a  wreath  of  moss  on  the  table, 
and  stuck  a  white  pea  blossom  here  and  there,  so 
that  was  the  decoration  at  Bethel. 

Saturday,  August  26.— Yesterday  and  to-day 
two  villages  have  come  down  the  river  in  boats ; 
they  are  on  their  way  to  a  heathen  village  where 
they  have  some  kind  of  a  play,  but  stopped  here 
at  the  Mission  for  a  few  days,  so  that  there  are 
almost  a  hundred  people  right  around  us,  many  : 
such  hard-looking  ones  too,  with  dozens  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  sizes  from  little  babies  up ;  such  dirty 
half-dressed  children  you  never  saw.  When  one 
looks  at  these  people  one  almost  despairs  of  ever 
civilizing  them.  Just  now  a  man  is  here  with  his  j 
family  from  another  village  for  a  visit  of  a  week 
or  so.  He  is  one  of  the  Helpers,  and  said  to  be  a 
good  Christian  man. 

Sunday,  August  27. — This  morning  the  little 
chapel  was  crowded  ;  we  could  scarcely  edge  our 
way  in  ;  more  people  were  present  for  one  service 
than  ever  before,  even  including  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

Bro.  Kilbuck  made  the  most  of  this  opportu-  J 
nity.  Oh !  how  I  wished  I  could  understand.  He 
told  them  how  wrong  and  foolish  it  was  to  have 
these  plays,  to  go  out  such  a  distance,  and  expose 
their  children  in  such  weather,  while  they  would 
not  make  such  an  effort  to  come  here  to  hear  the 
Gospel  preached.  I  am  so  glad  that  he  can  speak 
the  language  so  well,  and  he  spares  no  pains  in 
doing  his  duty  as  missionary.  This  afternoon  he 
held  services  again,  which  lasted  several  hours. 

Friday,  September  8.— Bro.  Weber  arrived  here 
bringing  quite  a  large  raft  of  logs,  and  will  take 
lumber  back.  He  is  very  busy  building  a  new 
bouse,  and  has  almost  more  work  than  he  can 
manage.  He  had  just  gotten  back  to  Ougavig 
from  Kolmakoffsky  where  he  had  gone  for  the 
|  cattle  he  had  bought  of  Mr.  Lind.  His  wife  and 

Miss  King  went  with  him.  It  was  quite  a  trip, 
talking  about  two  weeks.  Mies  King  wrote  me 
that  they  two  were  the  first  white  women  who  had 
gone  so  far  up  the  Kuskoquim. 

September  12. — Bro.  Weber  left  for  home  to- 


day  ;  the  trip  will  take  four  or  five  days. 

*7/-  We  have  been  fixing  the  bedding  for  the  boys. 
'  It  is  no  easy  job  to  get  everything  ready  to  start 
the  school.  Mr.  Helmich  made  shelves  with  little 
partitions  on  one  side  of  the  dining-room,  for  the 
boys’  clothes ;  he  also  made  three  tables  and 
benches.  There  are  twenty  boys  here  now  and 
we  will  not  take  more,  as  the  dried  fish  are  so 
scarce  this  year. 

September  13. — This  has  been  quite  an  impor¬ 
tant  day  at  Bethel.  It  was  decided  yesterday  that 
we  clean  up  the  boys  and  give  them  their  new 
clothes  to-day.  So  this  morning  the  work  began. 
We  put  on  the  boiler  and  heated  water  and  had  every 
boy  stripped  of  bis  dirty,  greasy  and  lousy  clothes 
and  given  a  thorough  bath.  Each  boy  gets  a 
change  of  pants,  shirt  and  underwear,  two  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  a  pair  of  leather  boots ;  also  a 
parka,  koshbruck  and  a  pair  of  native  boots. 
How  proud  and  happy  they  felt  in  their  new 
clothes!  We  made  up  their  beds  this  forenoon, 
and  to-night  they  will  eat  and  sleep  in  a  more 
civilized  way  than  ever  before. 

The  men  sawed  quite  a  lot  of  lumber  this  after¬ 
noon  ;  everything  seems  to  be  in  good  running 
order,  and  they  are  anxious  to  saw  as  much  as 
possible  before  cold  weather,  for  then  they  can 
not  keep  water  in  the  boiler  from  one  day  to  the 
next. 

September  14. — This  morning  the  boys  were 
marched  over  from  the  school  house  to  their 
breakfast.  After  they  were  all  done  with  their 
toilet,  they  took  their  places  at  the  table,  and 
Miss  Mack  taught  them  to  say  grace  every  time 
before  they  eat.  They  did  it  very  well.  At  half¬ 
past  eight  school  began.  Last  night  we  had  the 
first  hard  frost ;  ice  being  frozen  on  the  puddles 
in  the  yard. 

September  22. — Yesterday  Mr.  H.  sawed  out 
pickets  for  the  garden  fence,  which  will  prevent 
the  dogs  from  jumping  in.  This  year  vegetables 
did  not  thrive.  It  was  so  cold  and  wet,  and  so 
\  little  sunshine.  Radishes  did  best;  lettuce  pretty 
i  well ;  also  some  turnips,  they  seem  to  be  stunted, 
j  wormy,  and  some  run  to  seed.  The  cabbage  is 
only  plants,  and  the  peas  do  not  fill  out.  I  believe 
sugar  peas  would  do  well.  Almost  all  the  boys 
went  out  to  gather  berries  to-day— cranberries 
and  another  kind.  The  former  are  very  nice  and 
can  be  kept  over  Winter  in  a  barrel ;  they  freeze 
solid,  but  that  don’t  hurt  them. 

Saturday,  October  7. — The  men  and  school-boys 
went  out  to  hunt  rabbits  the  first  time  this  season. 
They  all  go  together  and  take  in  what  they  call 
“  a  drive.”  They  all  have  their  places  and  keep 
in  calling  distance.  They  were  out  all  day  and 
got  seventeen.  The  meat  is  very  good  and  has 
not  that  wild  taste  which  most  of  the  other  game 
has. 

October  25. — Yesterday  the  men  took  another 
rabbit  hunt  and  got  quite  a  good  many.  It  looks 
like  a  small  regiment  going  to  war  to  see  such  a 
number  start  out  with  guns  of  every  description, 
some  that  shoot,  and  some  that  don’t.  Mr.  H.  has 
a  revolver  that  he  lets  some  of  the  little  boys 
carry,  and  the  “  little  gun  ”  is  in  great  demand 
when  a  hunt  is  planned. 

November  12.— Very  cold  and  stormy  with  some 
snow ;  it  seems  like  real  winter  weather.  The  days 
are  getting:  so  short  that  at  half-past  three  in  the 


J  afternoon  we  must  have  a  light  in  order  to  read! 
or  write. 


THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Missionary  Sister 
in  Alaska.  /  iA- 


[continued.] 

November  20. — A  red  letter  day  at  Bethel !  To 
our  joy  and  surprise  we  got  mail  which  was  unex¬ 
pected  to  us.  If  only  our  friends  at  home  could 
be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
mail  here  more  than  once  a  year.  If  they  will 
write  during  the  Summer,  how  much  they  will 
cheer  us !  Bro.  Kilbuck  got  papers  dated  as  late 
as  August  12. 

Sunday,  November  26. — Bro.  Kilbuck  is  still 
away  on  a  trip  and  will  not  be  back  for  some  time. 
We  had  a  little  service  this  morniDg  ;  plenty  of 
singing,  prayer,  and  reading  of  the  17th  chapter 

of  John,  all  of  us  taking  part  in  the  reading. 
After  chapel  service  this  evening  we  practiced  the 
Christmas  hymns;  we  have  been  drilling  the  chil¬ 
dren  for  some  time  already  and  it  is  really  sur¬ 
prising  how  they  can  sing. 

Tuesday,  December  6. — Yesterday  the  boys  did 
their  washing.  We  must  dry  the  clothes  in  the 
bath  house,  for  they  would  never  dry  out-doors. 
Two  boys  tend  the  fire  and  must  stay  there  from 
morning  till  night,  or  till  the  clothes  are  dry.  I 
don’t  see  how  they  can  stand  it,  for  the  heat  and 
steam  almost  suffocate  me  the  little  time  I  am 
there;  but  they  seem  to  like  it.  I  always  take 
them  some  little  thing,  if  it  is  only  a  lump  of 
sugar.  This  noon  I  took  them  a  little  soup  left 
from  dinner  and  tea.  I  noticed  they  did  not  begin 
to  eat  for  some  time  ;  then  I  saw  that  they  rever¬ 
ently  folded  their  hands  and  said  grace  first.  How 
many  boys  in  the  States  (or  girls  too  for  that 
matter)  would  think  of  it  to  give  God  thanks  for 
their  daily  food,  while  these  children,  gathered 
from  among  the  heathen  never  think  of  eating 
until  they  give  thanks,  if  it  is  at  meal  time,  or 
simply  a  piece  of  bread  given  them  between  meals. 

I  often  think  white  children  could  learn  a  good 
many  things  from  these  boys.  For  example,  if 
one  boy  gets  a  cake,  piece  of  bread,  or  anything, 
you  never  see  him  eat  it  all  himself,  he  divides 
with  some  one  else.  If  one  is  sick,  that  one  gets 
the  best  of  everything;  they  pick  out  the  best 
dried  fish  they  can  find,  or  give  the  biggest  piece 
of  bread. 

December  7. — This  week  we  have  had  quite  cold 
weather,  30°  below  zero  last  evening  But  I 
don  t  mind  the  cold  at  all.  The  days  are  getting 
so  short  that  sometimes  we  must  have  lamp-light 
before  three  o’clock  ;  but,  though  short,  they  have  , 
been  very  bright,  we  have  had  little  cloudy  I 
weather. 

December  9. — Sumpka  came  home  this  evening 
from  his  trip  over  the  tundra  and  brought  back 
Miss  Fish,  a  woman  who  will  live  with  us  and 
help  me  in  my  work.  She  was  with  Mrs.  Schoech- 
ert  last  Winter,  so  has  had  considerable  training. 

I  am  glad  to  get  her  for  she  is  quick,  clean  and 
willing,  three  good  traits  that  are  not  easily  found 
in  one  native.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  learn  some 
Eskimo  from  her,  as  we  will  be  together  so  much. 


We  find  that  being  familiar  with  German  is  a  j 
j  great  help  in  learning  to  pronounce  this  language. 

December  16. — This  morning  I  gave  the  little 
boys  four  empty  flour  bags  to  clean.  The  bags 
are  muslin  and  often  get  wet  outside  coming  up 
from  the  warehouse ;  the  boys  clean  every  bit  of  . 
the  flour  off  and  cook  it  up  like  starch  and  think 
it  very  good.  To-day  they  had  an  unusual  quan-  i 
tity,  so  they  put  it  in  their  dirty  wash-bowl  and  | 
stirred  it  up  for  pan  cakes  of  which  they  are  very 
fond.  Then  Jesse  (the  pet  and  baby  of  the 
school)  came  to  me  for  “oil,”  (as  they  call  any 
kind  of  grease)  to  fry  their  cakes.  I  gave  him  a 
can  with  a  little  in  and  thought  he  would  go;  but 
he  was  not  satisfied.  He  came  to  the  table,  and 
drew  a  circle  with  his  finger  and  a  line  connected 
with  it.  By  this  time  I  knew  he  wanted  my 
skillet.  I  shook  my  head,  and  said  “  koug-a,” 
which  means  “  no.”  They  have  an  old  pan  that 
does  very  well,  but  he  thought  mine  would  do 
better!  Jesse  is  very  bright  and  understands 
considerable  English,  so  I  often  get  him  to  talk 
to  Miss  Fish  for  me. 

December  24. — Strangers  have  been  coming  all 
j  day  so  that  now  there  is  a  crowd  here  that  I  wish 
!  the  folks  in  the  States  could  see  !  Also  the  dogs 
!  and  the  sleds!  There  must  be  a  hundred  of  the 
former.  Yesterday  morning  we  drilled  the  boys 
for  the  first  time  since  the  programme  was  ar¬ 
ranged.  Mr.  Kilbuck  had  that  to  do,  and  he  has 
been  away  so  much  that  he  did  not  begin  as  soon 
as  he  would  otherwise.  We  felt  bad,  for  it  seemed 
like  a  failure,  but  we  got  the  boys  together  in  the 
afternoon  and  just  gave  them  a  thorough  drill. 
That  improved  them  very  much  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  Bro.  Kilbuck  had  them  again  and  everything 
passed  off  as  smoothly  as  could  be.  If  they  do  as 
well  to-night  we  will  be  satisfied.  I  think  they 
sing  real  nicely  and  recite  their  pieces  quite  well. 

The  services  began  about  4  o’clock  with  two 
hundred  present.  The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Hymn — “  Christmas  time  has  come  again.” 

Recitations  from  the  Bible — by  Daniel  and  i 
J  Joseph. 

Song — “  Merry,  merry  Christmas.” 

Recitations — by  Christian  and  Philip. 

Hymn — “  Softly  the  night  is  sleeping.” 

Recitations — by  Moses  and  Jesse. 

Hymn — “A  charge  to  keep  I  have.”  Sung  by 
five  little  boys,  accompanied  on  organ  by  Minnie. 

Recitations — by  Paul  and  Minnie. 

Hymn — “  Morning  star.” 

Recitations — by  Loyd  and  Baby  Joe. 

Native  Hymn — “  I  am  so  glad  that  our  Father 
in  Heaven.” 

Distribution  of  gifts. 

Doxology. 

The  services  were  short,  for  Bro.  Kilbuck  had 
to  leave  right  after  to  see  a  sick  man  about  thirty 
miles  up  the  river.  The  boys  did  splendidly,  and 
we  felt  proud  of  them,  and  those  whose  parents 
were  here  were  delighted.  Every  one  got  a  treat, 
but  the  boys  something  better  than  the  strangers. 
Then  every  one  commenced  eating  right  away, 
and  what  a  time  that  was !  The  chapel  was 
crowded  and  those  who  did  not  sit  on  benches  sat 
on  the  floor;  the  babies  were  remarkably  good 
and  made  little  disturbance. 

Friday,  January  5,  1894. — For  the  past  week 


Jimmy  (Bro.  Lomuck’s  boy)  has  had^siich  A 
strange  crazy  spell  and  is  no  better  yet.  Oneybf 
the  boys  must  watch  him  continually  ;  h^is  quite 
harmless,  but  very  silly  and  acts  so  strangely.  He 
is  always  running  about  whistling  and  talking 
until  quite  exhausted,  and  drinking  water  all  the 
time.  Several  weeks  ago  Martin  had  a  spell, 
though  not  so  bad,  and  now  another  boy  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  act  strangely.  It  is  pitiful  to  witness  it, 
and  we  hope  no  more  will  get  this  sickness.  As 
the  dried  fish  are  very  scarce,  Bro.  K.  has  been 
buying  as  many  frozen  fish  as  possible.  Now 
(  many  of  these  are  so  decomposed  that  when  the 
!  boys  eat  them  the  odor  is  almost  indescribable,  yet 
they  like  them  better  this  way  than  when  fresher, 
but  we  think  that  eating  these  fish  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  boys  getting  such  spells. 

January  8. — The  boys  seem  to  be  getting  better. 
Bro.  K.,  Bro.  H.  and  Robert  went  Jack  Rabbit 
hunting  to-day.  They  do  not  hunt  these  in  a 
body  as  the  other  kind.  Robert  got  one  and  it 
was  a  beauty  ;  it  was  snowy  white  except  the  tips 
of  its  ears,  and  must  have  weighed  twelve  or  more 
pounds. 

January  13. — The  weather  has  changed  and  it 
is  now  colder  than  it  has  been  this  Winter.  When 
I  set  my  bread  last  night,  I  wrapped  it  in  a 
blanket  and  set  it  in  the  closet.  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  look  at  it  in  the  morning,  for  it  gets  so 
cold  when  one  can’t  keep  up  fire  all  night,  as  with 
coal  or  even  hard  wood  ;  but  it  was  nice  and  light. 

!  I  am  getting  to  be  very  stingy  with  white  bread 
I  as  our  stock  of  flour  is  so  low.  We  eat  Graham 
more  than  any  other,  and  I  cook  a  good  deal  of 
rice,  oatmeal,  rolled  wheat,  mush,  and  beans,  and 
that  saves  a  great  deal  of  bread. 

[to  be  continued.] 

- - 


THE  MORAVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  AUGUST  28.  1895. 
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THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

A  Letter  from  Brother  Weber. 

Ocgavigamiut,  Alaska,  May  21,  1895. 

Dear  Brother. — I  must  say,  the  Lord  has 
led  me  in  pleasant  paths  and  has  blessed  me  be¬ 
yond  my  expectations,  even  if  I  am  in  far  away 
Alaska  and  almost  outside  the  world. 

We  have  spent  a  pleasant  Winter ;  the  health 
of  myself  and  family  being  good.  Our  two  boys, 
(Christian  aged  three,  and  Frederic  one  year  old, 
the  24th  of  this  month,  two  healthy,  romping 
boys)  have  beeD  a  great  comfort  to  us ;  you  know 
I  was  always  fond  of  children. 

Now  that  Spring  is  here,  everything  looks  more 
bright,  and  we  are  full  of  new  hope  and  cour¬ 
age.  Although  we  have  been  well,  and  every¬ 
thing  has  run  on  smoothly,  yet  the  Winters  grow 
very  monotonous,  and  having  to  be  on  duty  every 
day  wears  on  one. 

As  the  people  cannot  read,  I  have  tried  to  trans¬ 
late  the  Bible  lessons  each  evening  in  our  chapel, 
which  is  always  well  attended.  I  think  you  can 
understand  how  it  wears  on  one  to  keep  it  up  every 
day.  One  dare  not  get  slack  or  lukewarm  ;  il  I  do  I 


*  I  ou  iai  o 


notice  it  right  away  in  ray  congregation.  So  it  is 

2ite  a  relief  to  have  the  people  scatter  out  as 
in  May  until  the  ice  leaves.  Some  go  to 
3  mountains  to  trap  squirrels,  others  go  out  on 
the  tundra  and  catch  muskrats.  So  we  have  at 
least  a  little  quiet  to  do  our  writing. 

We  did  not  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river  this  Spring  as  we  did  last  year  during  the 
time  of  ice-leaving,  for  we  have  built  our  house  a 
half-story  higher,  so  we  have  a  place  to  go  if  the 
water  comes  as  high  as  it  did  two  years  ago.  But 
now  the  ice  has  left  the  river.  It  started  on  the 
19th;  but  the  channel  in  front  of  the  village  is  still 
full  of  ice.  The  water  is  not  high  as  other  years. 
The  Winter  having  been  a  mild  one,  the  ice  was 
not  so  thick. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  will  start  for  Bethel  where 
Sister  Weber  and  the  children  will  stay  until 
I  return  from  the  Vessel.  With  you  at 
Staten  Island  it  must  be  quite  Summery  by  this 
time.  Here  it  is  raw  and  cold  yet;  plenty  of 
snow  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  willow  twigs  are  just 
beginning  to  get  green. 

The  Sunday-school  picture  rolls  that  you  sent 
us  last  year  have  been  a  great  help  to  us  in  ex¬ 
plaining  our  Bible  lessons,  and  we  feel  grateful 
to  you  for  them  whenever  we  use  them. 

We  have  had  a  steady  growth  in  our  congrega¬ 
tion  here  at  Ougavig.  Twenty-six  (26)  new 
members  have  been  added  by  Confirmation  during 
the  year.  Confirmation  service  was  held  on  the 
Sundays  before  we  partook  of  the  Holy  Commu¬ 
nion,  at  four  different  times.  The  largest  attend¬ 
ance  at  any  one  time  was  on  Maundy-Thursday, 
when  forty-one  (41)  communicants  partook.  Our 
membership  at  Ougavig  now  numbers  fifty-two 
(52).  During  the  year  I  made  ten  short  mission¬ 
ary  trips.  As  Sister  King  was  not  with  us  this 
Winter  I  had  most  of  the  school-teaching  to  do 
which  kept  me  close  at  home.  During  the  year 
we  have  done  some  extensive  repairing  to  our 
buildings.  In  August  I  had  our  dwelling  house 
!  built  a  half  story  higher  and  replaced  the  sod 
roof  with  a  new  board  roof.  I  also  had  fifteen 
feet  between  the  chapel  and  dwelling-house  built 
up  and  put  one  roof  over  the  whole;  so  that  our 
building  is  now  58  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide, 
and  one  long  roof  covers  the  whole. 

The  dwelling-house  is  a  story  and  a  half,  and 
the  chapel  one  story  high. 

On  September  3,  I  started  for  Bethel  with  four 
natives.  We  gathered  a  raft  as  we  went.  I 
reached  Bethel  on  the  6th.  I  helped  Bro.  Hel- 
mich  to  run  the  saw-mill  a  few  days.  On  the 
12th  Bro.  Helmich  and  myself  took  lumber  and 
went  to  Quinhogamiut  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  finish  the  house  that  we  had  put  up  the  year  be-  f 
fore,  so  that  one  of  the  helpers  could  live  there  with 
his  family  during  the  Winter.  We  returned  to 
Bethel  on  the  23d,  and  a  few  days  later  Bro.  Kil- 
buck  accompanied  me  to  Ougavig  to  get  Sister 
King  to  come  to  Bethel  to  be  housekeeper  for  the 
school  there. 

During  the  Spring  I  have  overseen  the  hewing 
and  gathering  of  eighty  (80)  house  logs,  and 
forty  (40)  saw  logs  which  are  to  build  chapels  at 
two  of  the  out  stations. 

Since  the  first  of  the  month  1  have  been  repair¬ 
ing  our  chapel,  taking  out  a  partition  and  so  en¬ 
larging  it;  also  painting  and  repairing  both 


chapel  and  dwelling-house. 

November  5  we  started  a  mission  day-school 
with  an  average  of  14  scholars.  We  taught  until 

the  last  week  of  March.  So  you  see  we  have 
plenty  to  do,  no  matter  where  we  are ;  and  that 
the  Lord  has  bountifully  blessed  our  labors. 

Pray  for  us  that  we  may  ever  be  found  faithful, 
and  that  our  work  may  continue  to  be  blessed  by 
the  winning  of  souls. 

I  remain  yours  affectionately, 

Ernst  L.  Weber.  r 


Berea . $  is  00 

Bethesda .  5  55 

Bethany .  10  27 

Bethlehem .  713  32 

Brooklyn . 

Bethel .  . 

Casselton . 

Canaan .  70  84 

Chaska . 

Centralia .  5  10 

Coopersburg . 

Canal  Dover. .  42  50 

Castleton  Corners .  26  61 

Ebenezer .  40  00 

Easton . 

Edgewater .  5  00 

Egg  Harbor .  5  00 

Elizabeth .  7  5 g 

Emmaus .  5  70 

Ephraim . 5  00 

Elirn .  10  00 

Fort  Howard .  10  00 

Freedom .  6  54 

Fry’s  Valley . 

Gnadenhuetten . ,  9  26 

Goshen .  25  00 

Giffords .  8  96 

Gerah . 

Graceham .  5  00 

Gracehill . 

Green  bay .  8  00 

Harmony .  3  64 

Hebron  .  10  52 

Hope .  61  06 

Hopedale . 

Hector .  10**00 

Ixonia . 

Lake  Mills .  61  94 

Laketown .  14  00 

Lancaster,  Pa .  82  83 

Lancaster,  Kansas  ...  6  53 

Lebanon . 


London  . 

Mamre .  20  00 

Macedonia . 

Manasseh . 

Nazareth .  112  00 

New  Dorp .  15  61 

New  York,  English..  50  89 

New  York,  German..  12  00 

North  Salem . 

Northfield . 

Oakland . 

Palmyra .  6  00 


Philadelphia,  First...  64  90 

Philadelphia,  Second  . 

Philadelphia,  Third . 


Philadelphia,  Fifth..  14  81 

Port  Washington . 

Riverside .  2  00 

Sharon .  is  20 

Schoeneck .  12  75 


South  Bethlehem . 

Uhrichsville . 

Unionville . 21  00 

Utica .  5  00 

Watertown .  41  60 

West  Salem,  English  16  20 

West  Salem,  German  12  00 

Windsor .  14  43 

York .  7  81 

Zoar . 

New  Westfield .  5  00 

Ohio  Miss.  Society...  75  00 

Salem,  N.  C .  60  00 

Bethania,  N.  C .  1  00 

Friends  in  England  154  75 

Scattering,  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous .  118  03 


$2327  79 
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THE  MORAVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1895. 


Contributions  for  the  Alaska  Mission,  from 
August  1,  1894,  to  August  1, 1895. 


Eititz .  158  60 


SUMMARY 

OF  THE  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  ALASKA 
MISSION  DURING  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  FROM 
AUGUST  1894,  TO  AUGUST,  1895. 


Receipts : 

From  collections  and  donations,  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  from  the 
funds  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Heathen . ...$7771  00 


Expenditures : 

For  Bethel  and  filial  stations . 

For  Carmel  . 

For  General  Expenses . 


$5051  48 
1907  99 
.  811  58 


$7771  00 

Robt.  de  Schweinitz,  Treasurer. 


naruitn 


[LIST  OF  DONATIONS  OF  SUPPLIES  RECEIVED 
OR  REPORTED  SHIPPED  FOR  THE  ALASKA 
MISSION. 

FROM  AUGUST  1,  1894,  TO  AUGUST  1,  1895. 

A  lot  of  clothing  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  Bethlehem 
Auxiliary  Alaska  Missionary  Society. 

Sets  of  Illustrated  Bible  Stories  from  West  Bethlehem 
Chapel,  Laurel  Street  Chapel  and  Central  Sunday-schools, 
Bethlehem. 

Two  clocks  from  the  King’s  Daughters,  Bethlehem. 

One  box  from  the  Young  Men’s  Missionary  Society. 

One  package  from  Moravian  Parochial  School  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society. 

One  package  from  Junior  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  Miss  Clara  Schultze,  Secretary. 

A  large  variety  of  interesting  reading  matter  gathered 
by  the  scholars  of  our  Parochial  School,  among  them  the 
magazines,  The  Review  of  Reviews,  McClure’s  Magazine, 
Arthur’s  New  Home  Magazine,  Scribner’s,  Muncey’s, 
Cosmopolitan,  and  the  weeklies,  The  Outlook,  Christian 
Herald,  Youth’s  Companion,  Home  Journals,  Frank  Les-  J 
-  lies’,  Golden  Rule,  House  Wife,  Christian  Union,  Silver 

Cross,  Baby  Land,  Leisure  Hours,  Little  Men  and 
Women. 

Twenty-three  boxes  and  packages  from  friends  at  Beth¬ 
lehem. 

A  lot  of  clothing  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  Coopersburg 
congregation,  the  Rev.  John  Erickson,  pastor. 

A  lot  of  clothing  for  the  school  children  made  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Emmaus  congregation,  and  a  large,  lot  of 
mission  supplies  contributed  by  the  Missionary  Society  at 
Emmaus  (2  barrels),  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Rommel,  pastor. 

One  parcel  from  friends  at  Hector,  Minn.,  the  Rev.  A. 
Abel,  pastor. 

One  box  from  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  per  Miss  Harriet  J.  Eaton. 

One  package  from  Miss  M.  E.  Rehn,  Germantown. 

One  package  from  the  Misses  Henderson,  Germantown. 
One  package  from  Mrs.  Ingebritzen,  New  Fairfield, 
Canada. 

One  package  of  clothing  for  the  school  children,  made 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
per  Mrs.  Clarence  Eberman. 

One  package  for  Little  Chris,  from  the  Sunshine 
Circle,  per  Miss  Mamie  Eberman,  Lancaster. 

One  box  from  Lancaster  congregation,  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Eberman,  pastor,  per  Mrs.  Clarence  Eberman. 

A  lot  of  clothing  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  Lititz  con¬ 
gregation  and  large  lot  of  other  Mission  supplies,  per  Mrs. 
Chas.  L.  Mcench  and  Miss  Susan  Huber,  three  boxes  and 
one  barrel. 

One  sewing  machine  from  Nazareth,  the  gift  of  the 
Anna  Nitschmann  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters  and  the 
Wayside  Gatherers. 

Two  boxes  Mission  supplies  from  Nazareth,  per  the 
Rev.  Paul  de  Schweinitz. 

One  bale  clothing  made  for  the  school  children,  per 
Mrs.  Paul  de  Schweinitz,  Nazareth. 

Six  bound  volumes  of  the  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly 
from  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Leibert.  One  package 
from  Mrs.  Eugene  Leibert.  Two  packages  from  friends 
at  Nazareth. 

One  box,  a  variety  of  Mission  supplies  from  congrega¬ 
tion  and  Sunday-seliool,  New  York,  English,  per  the  Rev- 
Herman  Gerdsen. 

One  package  clothing  for  the  school  children  made  by 
the  sewing  society  of  the  New  York  German  Mission, 
per  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Herman. 

One  box  First  Church,  Philadelphia,  containing  a  Com¬ 
munion  service,  for  Ougavig,  from  the  Sunday-school,  per 
the  Rev.  Chas.  Nagle. 

One  box  Mission  supplies,  John  King  family. 

One  box  from  Second  Church,  Philadelphia,  the  Rev. 
Edw.  S.  Wolle. 

One  package  from  Second  Church,  Philadelphia,  the 
Rev.  Edw.  S.  Wolle. 

One  package  from  J.  H.  Romig,  Philadelphia,  Hahne- 
man  Hospital. 

One  box  from  Miss  A.  Detterer,  Riverside,  N.  J. 

One  package  from  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Clewell, 
Salem,  N.  C. 

One  package  clothing  made  by  the  ladies  of  the 


Schoeneck  congregation,  per  the  Kev.  Wilson  Cope.  /  ^ 

One  box  Mission  supplies  from  Utica,  per  the  R/v.  (j) 
F.  Bahnson.  /  V  J 

One  package  from  friends  at  York,  Pa.,  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Blum,  pastor,  per  J.  S.  Kable. 

The  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters,  Northfield,  Minn., 
have  shipped  a  package  direct,  valued  at  $10. 

The  congregation  and  friends  at  Watertown,  Wis.,  have 
slapped  a  large  lot  of  home-cured  hams  and  sausages,  be- 
sides  other  Mission  supplies,  per  Miss  Emma  Schoechert. 

Some,  of  our  congregations  in  Ohio  have  made  ship¬ 
ments  direct,  of  which  we  have  no  record. 

Robt.  de  Schweinitz, 
Joseph  H.  Traeger, 

J.  S.  Krause, 

Committee  on  Supplies. 

- - — - _ 


THE  MORAVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1895. 


To  the  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Moravian 
Church  in  America. 

Dear  Brethren  : — Entrusted  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  management  of  our  mission  in  Alaska,  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  desires  to 
herewith  appeal  to  you  for  a  liberal  support  ot 
this  important  cause.  Ten  years  ago,  when  the 
ardor  ot  new  zeal  and  the  reports  borne  to  us  by 
the  Brethren  Hartmann  and  Weiuland,  on  re¬ 
turning  from  their  tour  of  exploration,  formed 
the  chief  incentives,  the  sum  ot  $6,221  was  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  inception  of  the  mission.  Alter 
a  decade  of  successful  labor,  with  wondertul  re¬ 
sults  achieved,  it  will  surely  be  unworthy  of  us 
to  suffer  the  mission  to  enjoy  fewer  proofs  of  our 
interest.  The  steady  growth  of  the  mission  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  demand  increased,  not 
lessened,  resources. 

During  the  last  financial  year  (ending  July  31) 
a  state  of  affairs  has  however  disclosed  itself, 
which  we  are  persuaded  our  members  will  not  be 
content  to  perpetuate.  The  cost  of  the  mission 
amounted  to  $7,771,  the  average  annual  cost 
from  the  commencement  having  been  $6,335.08. 
The  contributions  received  from  members  and 
friends  amounted  to  only  $2,327.79;  whereas  the 
average  of  annual  contributions  has  been 
$3,347.93.  Indeed  only  during  one  year  have 
the  annual  contributions  been  as  low,  namely  in 
1884,  the  preparatory  year,  when  $845.92,  were 
received.  Moreover  the  grant  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  in  aid  of  the  schools  amounted 
to  only  $1,000,  but  half  the  amount  of  the  grant  of 
the  previous  year.  Consequently  the  funds  of  the 
Society  had  to  be  drawn  upon  for  $4,443  21,  a 
larger  sum  than  ever  before,  the  previous  aver¬ 
age  having  been  $1,645.10.  This  necessitated  the 
cutting  down  of  the  Society’s  appropriation  to  the 
general  missionary  treasury  of  the  Church  to  the 
sum  of  $6,200,  by  far  the  smallest  amount  sent 
for  years,  $9,000  and  $10,000  having  been  usual 
formerly.  And  thus  the  American  Province  ex¬ 
poses  itself  to  the  reproach  of  failing  to  meet  the 
condition  which  was  understood  at  the  outset  to 
be  a  proviso  of  the  projected  work  in  Alaska,  viz., 
that  it  would  take  care  of  this  new  mission  with¬ 
out  lessening  the  support  which  it  gave  to  the 
Moravian  Missions  at  large.  We  feel  sure  that 
!  our  members  will  desire  to  avert  this  reproach. 


tii  m  «-»«  • 
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As  for  the  mission  m  Alaska  itself,  it  merits 
must  have  our  most  liberal  support.  The 
latest  reports  are  exceedingly  encouraging.  A 
gfene^al  awakening  can  be  spoken  of  in  the  Bethel 
and  Ougavig  districts.  Twenty-six  communicants 
were  added  to  the  membership  at  Ougavig  last 
winter.  Three  new  villages  are  asking  for  resi¬ 
dent  native  “  Helpers.”  When  Brother  Kilbuck 
was  incapacitated  by  sickness,  native  evangelists 
voluntarily  made  eleven  missionary  tours,  with 
good  results.  Last  Fall  a  native  missionary, 
Brother  Kawagaleg,  went  as  pioneer  to  Quinha- 
gamiut  on  Kuskokwim  Bay.  This  August  a  Con¬ 
ference  of  twenty-one  native  “  Helpers”  and  dele¬ 
gates,  in  addition  to  the  missionaries,  was  to  con¬ 
vene  at  Bethel  to  systematically  plan  for  thor¬ 
ough  and  aggressive  work.  At  Carmel  thirteen 
communicants  were  added  to  the  membership. 
At  all  three  stations  the  schools  were  faithfully 
maintained. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  with  these 
tokens  of  divine  favor,  we  should  be  unfaithful  to 
our  trust,  if  we  suffered  the  work  to  stand  still  for 
lack  of  funds. 

Moreover  the  present  year  will  have  its  special 
demands.  New  missionaries  must  be  sent  out. 
We  deem  it  most  advisable  for  Brother  Kilbuck 
before  long  to  come  home  on  a  year’s  furlough. 
Yet  one  resource  of  the  past  can  not  be  counted 
upon.  Government  has  sent  notice,  that  it  will 
enter  into  no  contract  for  the  schools  during  the 
present  financial  year.  Plainly  the  Church  must 
rely  upon  itself,  as  it  did  in  the  early  years  of 

this  mission.  Those  were  years  of  large  giving. 
Shall  not  the  present  be  such  likewise? 

Affectionately  soliciting  your  sympathy,  your 
intercessions  and  your  gifts,  we  are  your  brethren, 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel. 

Bethlehem ,  Pa.,  September  16,  1895. 

-w— - 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

Report  of  the  Mission  at  Bethel,  1894-95. 

By  the  grace  of  God  it  is  our  privilege  to  lay 
before  you  the  tenth  link  in  the  chain  of  our 
mission’s  existence  in  Alaska.  This  link,  like  all 
its  predecessors,  is  distinct  and  by  itself ;  yet  it 
is  joined  to  the  others,  and  herein  lies  the  value. 

The  mission  party  remains  intact,  still  rejoicing 
in  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  our  gracious  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to¬ 
day  and  forever.  Twice  through  the  year  the 
Lord  has  mercifully  saved  us  from  having  to  give 
up  two  of  our  party.  Little  Ruth  was  timely 
taken  from  a  watery  resting  place  by  one  of  our 
school-boys.  With  two  other  little  girls  she  was 
playing  on  the  river  near  a  large  hole  that  had 
been  cut  through  the  ice.  There  was  a  coating  of 
snow  over  this,  and  thinking  that  it  was  solid  ice, 
she  stepped  on  it  and  went  through.  She  clung 
to  the  edge  of  the  ice  with  her  little  hands,  and 
kept  the  water  out  of  her  mouth  by  blowing  it 

away.  Martin  chanced  to  see  her,  and  he  soon 
pulled  her  out  of  the  ice  cold  water,  and  she 
walked  to  the  house.  The  second  instance  of  the 
Lord’s  mercy  was  my  recovery  from  pneumonia, 
after  my  life  was  despaired  of.  Another  instance 
was  that  of  Sister  Weber,  who  fell  down  stairs,  a 


distance  of  eight  feet,  and  was  preserved  from 
harm,  beyond  a  few  bruises.  George  and  Ivan 
each  had  a  shell  for  a  shot-gun  explode  in  their 
hands  with  no  other  damage  than  that  of  flesh 
wounds.  Our  Joe  and  the  school-boy  Jesse  each 
broke  an  arm  last  Summer,  and  now  both  are 
quite  strong. 

These  instances  of  the  Lord’s  charge  over  us 
cause  us  to  rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy. 

The  health  of  the  people  at  large  has  been 
generally  good.  The  Winter  was  also  not  so 
rigorous  as  the  last,  and  the  Spring  was  not  later 
than  common. 

During  the  month  of  July,  Brother  Kawagaleg 
was  given  a  call  to  Quinhagamiut.  The  people 
at  Akiagamiut  where  Brother  Kawagaleg  lived, 
did  not  want  him  to  go,  and  begged  him  to  refuse 
the  call.  He,  however,  said  that  he  was  not  his 
own  master,  but  felt  that  he  must  do  the  Lord’s 
will.  His  wife,  when  asked  if  she  liked  to  go, 
said,  “  Why  do  you  ask  me  what  I  would  like  to 
do?  I  am  nothing.  I  am  not  to  be  consulted  as 
to  my  likes  and  dislikes  in  this  matter.  If  my 
husband  thinks  he  must  go,  I  will  go  with  him 
gladly.”  Brother  Weber  and  family  left  for 
Ougavig,  accompanied  by  Sister  King  and  George 
and  David,  on  July  30,  and  the  next  day  the 
school  was  re-opened. 

In  August  berrying  and  fish-barter  must  be 
briskly  carried  on.  The  people  come  from  dis¬ 
tances  with  sometimes  over  one  hundred  dried 
salmon.  Whenever  we  had  logs  ready,  the  saw 
mill  was  run  ;  but  we  could  not  keep  at  it  stead¬ 
ily  on  account  of  the  want  of  logs. 

On  September  6,  Brother  Weber  arrived  with 
a  large  raft  of  fine  logs.  A  conference  was  called 
on  the  8th.  We  came  together  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  duties  of  the  missionaries,  as  Sister 
Helmich  expressed  her  inability  to  keep  charge 
of  the  household  work  for  the  school  in  addition 
to  the  care  of  her  own  family.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  call  Sister  King  from  Ougavig  to 
manage  the  household  department  of  the  school. 
The  school  children  were  to  do  the  rough  work, 
and  Miss  King  to  supervise  and  direct. 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  September  9, 
farewell  services  were  held  for  Brother  Kawaga¬ 
leg.  Many  strangers  were  present,  the  services 
were  impressive,  and  all  felt  that  the  day  was 
rich  in  blessing.  To  the  people,  this  willingness 
of  one  of  their  own  number  to  give  up  home  and 
friends,  even  against  persuasion,  for  the  sake  of 
carrying  the  Word  to  those  who  have  it  not,  was 
a  tangible  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  Brother  Kawagaleg 
spoke  a  few  words.  He  said,  “  I  would  much 
rather  not  say  anything ;  but  as  I  am  asked,  I 
will  say  a  few  words.  It  is  true  I  am  about  to 
enter  a  difficult  task,  and  I  do  not  feel  equal  to 
it.  It  is  true  I  am  tearing  myself  away  from 
congenial  surroundings,  and  I  am  about  to  go 
among  people  with  whom  we  have  had  very  little 
to  do — among  total  strangers,  we  might  almost 
say.  When  I  think  of  all  this,  my  inclination  is 
not  to  go.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  think  that, 
however  averse  the  people  may  be  to  listen  to  me, 
and  however  much  they  may  be  against  me,  they 
will  not  eat  me,  nor  will  they  do  me  bodily  harm. 
And  again,  when  I  remember  that  being  without 
knowledge  of  the  truth  they  are  lost,  and  as  every 


soul  is  precious,  I  can  not  refuse  to  go.  We  who 
have  light  ought  not  to  deny  the  light  to  those  in 
darkness.  Let  me  only  have  your  thoughts  con¬ 
tinually,  and  I  will  go,  feeling  that  some  time  or 
other  the  lower  people  will  turn  into  the  new  way. 

On  the  following  day  Brother  Kilbuck  set  out 
for  Ougavig,  accompanied  by  little  Joe  and  Mr. 
Lind  who  had  come  down  on  a  visit  to  this  trad¬ 
ing  station.  .  . 

On  September  11,  the  first  native  home  mission¬ 
ary  on  the  Kuskoquim,  with  his  family,  left  for 
Quinhagamiut,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Brethren 
Weber  and  Helmich  also  followed,  in  order  to 
rhelp  Brother  Kawagaleg  arrange  his  affairs  for 
Winter# 

;  On  September  20,  Brother  Kilbuck  returned 

from  Ougavig,  and  on  the  next  day  the  raft  ar¬ 
rived  which  Brother  Kilbuck  had  collected  in  the 

vicinity  of  Ougavig.  ,  ,  . 

The  Brethren  Weber  and  Helmich  returned  to 

Bethel  on  September  23.  They  reported  every¬ 
thing  in  good  condition.  On  their  way  home  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  storm,  and  one  mg 
were  chased  out  of  their  beds  by  the  high  tide, 
although  they  were  encamped  on  high  ground. 
The  water  rose  so  quickly  that  before  they  had 
done  striking  camp  and  had  tumbled  their  stu 
into  the  bidarka,  they  stood  almost  up  to  their 
knees  in  water.  The  night  was  dark  and  the 
wind  blowing  a  gale.  In  the  darkness  they  were 
in  great  danger  of  being  capsized  by  drift  logs 
that  were  tossed  about  by  the  waves  ;  but  the 
Lord  had  charge  of  them,  and  although  cold  and 
wet,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  home. 

On  September  27,  the  Brethren  KMuck  and 
Weber  set  out  for  Ougavig,  Brother  Kilbuck  go¬ 
ing  after  Sister  King.  The  trip  was  rainy  and 
stormy  in  either  direction.  On  returning,  just 
before  reaching  Bethel,  the  wind  suddenly  rose, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  oarsmen  not  losing  their 
presence  of  mind  that  the  boat  safely  weathered 

th  After^the  busy  season  of  outside  work  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  mission  and  the  routine  of  the  school 
took  up  all  our  time  and  attention  Lessons  in 
the  native  language  for  the  missionanes  were 
commenced,  with  Brother  Schultzes  Grammar 
and  Vocabulary  as  the  text -book.  A  special 
Bible  Class  was  also  organized,  being  composed  of 
three  of  our  oldest  boys,  Robert,  Wassili  and 
Eddie,  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  made 
use  of  in  publishing  the  gospel  among  their  peo¬ 
ple  The  boys  studied  hard  and  have  made  good 
progress  and  put  to  good  use  what  they  have 
[earned.  They  read  the  English  text  fluently  and 
then  translate  into  the  native  language,  and  are 
in  consequence  frequently  called  upon  to  speak 

among  their  own  people. 

This  Spring,  one  of  our  native  helpers,  Brother 
Neck,  instead  of  going  to  the  mountains,  came  to 
Bethel  to  be  instructed.  He  took  down  his  lessons 
in  some  kind  of  self-invented  hieroglyphics  be- 
cause  he  can  not  read  English  He  has  a  book 
full  of  these  characters  —  the  Passion  Week 
Manual  almost  entire,  as  well  as  many  of  t  e 
parables,  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
—and  reads  them  off  as  we  read  print.  When 
ever  he  is  called  on  to  speak,  his  notes  are  in  his 
hand.  He  also  teaches  others  from  his  characters, 
and  they  write  down  self-made  ones  of  their  own. 


On  Sunday,  November  4,  a  notable  maptia^e" 
took  place,  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  fypnw^r- 
ful  shaman  across  the  river,  but  who  Has  been 
influenced  by  his  daughter-in-law,  Martha,  a 
Christian,  to  attend  the  services  since  Summer. 
He  had  been  very  active  in  leading  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  at  last  came  and  said  that  it  was  no  use, 
and  that  the  first  step  which  he  and  his  wife 
wished  to  take  was  to  be  married  according  to 
God’s  Word.  He  promised  to  give  up  shamanism 
and  try  to  be  a  Christian.  We  are  all  anxious 
that  he  may  find  light,  for  we  are  reasonably  sure 
he  is  in  earnest. 

On  November  7  and  13,  trips  were  made  over 
the  tundra,  to  secure  frozen  fish  and  to  preach  the 
gospel.  At  the  half-heathen,  half-Christian  vil¬ 
lage  of  Peingagamiut,  a  peculiar  experience  was 
made.  Usually  the  people  of  this  village  live  in 
plenty,  but  this  year  there  had  been  an  unac¬ 
countable  dearth  of  fish.  Our  rule  when  visiting, 
is  to  hold  a  service  whenever  we  arrive,  in  the 
Kashi ma.  Last  year  the  Peingagamiut  people 
had  been  faithful  to  this  rule,  but  on  this  first 
visit  this  season  they  disregarded  it.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  men  after  eating  went  out  of  the 
Kashima,  and  did  not  return  until  morning. 
After  waiting  in  vain  for  them  to  come  of  their 
own  accord,  a  boy  was  sent  out  to  call  them  to¬ 
gether.  Only  one  or  two  women  came  in,  and 
with  a  few  men  and  boys  who  were  already  in  the 
Kashima,  we  had  our  service —  a  good  one,  al¬ 
though  we  were  a  mere  handful. 

We  have  visited  this  village  ever  since  active 
missionary  work  was  begun,  but  there  has  been  a 
scanty  return  for  all  the  sowing.  The  unusual 
dearth  of  the  fish  catch  was  a  severe  trial  to  the 
few  who  are  in  earnest  here  ;  for  the  surrounding 
people  have  not  been  backward  in  saying  with 

gibes,  that  this  comes  of  their  desire  to  embrace 
the  white  man’s  faith.  The  superstitions  readily 
account  for  the  lack  of  fish  by  the  fact  that  the 
white  man’s  axe  was  used  in  chopping  the  ice  on 
the  river.  The  Spirit-Fish,  they  say,  is  insulted 
by  this,  and  causes  the  fish  to  punish  this  rude¬ 
ness  by  not  going  up  this  particular  stream. 

At  Nanvagnaglagamiut,  a  village  that  has  been 
a  stronghold  of  heathenism,  we  were  surprised  to 
receive  such  a  hearty  welcome.  Several  services 
were  held  here,  and  at  all  the  best  of  attention 
was  paid.  We  were  urged  to  visit  them  often,  that 
it  was  purely  ignorance  that  kept  them  heathen. 
- - - - - 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

Report  of  the  Mission  at  Bethel,  1894-95. 

rcONCLUDED.J 

When  just  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Ougavig, 
Brother  Kilbuck  became  sick  with  what  seemed 
to  be  pleurisy.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  oi 
November  pleuritic  pains  set .in  with  such  vio¬ 
lence  that  he  had  to  take  to  his  bed.  But  m  a 
few  days  he  was  up  and  about  again,  though  not 
entirely  free  from  pain.  On  December  11,  the 
day  after  Brother  Helmich  started  with  a  dog 
team  to  visit  the  Greek  Mission  on  the  Yukon, 
for  a  missing  barrel,  reported  to  be  there, 
Kilbuck’s  sickness  was  pronounced  by  bister  ixing 
m  be  oneumonia.  From  Tuesday  until  Saturday, 


the  disease  was  on  the  increase,  and  on  Saturday 
Briber  Kilbuck  almost  succumbed.  Right  glad 
w/iafwe  for  Sister  King’s  professional  skill  and 
experience  at  this  crisis.  It  was  a  trying  time 
for  the  Sisters,  for  there  was  not  even  a  native 
man  about  the  place.  The  anxiety  was  so  great, 
that  the  school  children  offered  special  prayers 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  one.  As  the  news  of 
the  sickness  reached  the  surrounding  villages, 
supplications  were  also  made  for  him.  On  Sun¬ 
day  the  16th,  there  was  a  marked  improvement, 
and  on  the  next  day  special  messengers  were  sent 
to  Brother  Weber.  Eddie  and  Martin  arrived  at 
Ougavig  on  December  19,  about  10  P.M.  Brother 
Weber  at  once  got  ready,  and  about  midnight 
started  for  Bethel.  At  Kichichtagamiut  he  met 
Brother  Helmich,  who  bad  just  arrived  from  the 
Yukon.  They  reached  home  about  10  P.  M. 
Brother  Weber  was  just  22  hours  in  covering  a 
distance  of  80  miles.  This  brotherly  visit,  show¬ 
ing  as  it  did  such  strong  and  sincere  affection,  was 
most  grateful  and  refreshing. 

Brother  Helmich  was  ignorant  of  Brother 
Kilbuck’s  condition  until  Brother  Weber  arrived, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  home  too.  He 
had  a  very  trying  trip,  amid  driving  snow  and  in 
bitter  cold  weather.  The  barrel  proved  to  con¬ 
tain  toys,  which  had  been  sent  to  us  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Sister  Albrecht  of  Fruitvale, 
but  had  been  sent  to  St.  Michael’s  by  mistake. 
The  toys  were  just  what  we  needed  for  filling  the 
children’s  Christmas  bags. 

Brother  Kilbuck’s  illness  made  plain  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  mission. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  little  Katie’s  life  was 
despaired  of,  the  sympathetic  people  came  and 
proposed  that  a  shaman  try  his  powers.  Now 
some  of  these  same  people  could  and  did  offer 
prevailing  prayer.  The  school-children  made 
themselves  useful  by  keeping  an  abundant  supply 
of  wood  and  water  on  hand,  and  by  behaving 
themselves  specially  well.  Brother  Weber  could 
only  spend  a  day  with  us,  as  the  Christmas  season 
was  at  hand.  Brother  Kilbuck  was  not  able  to 
travel  until  March. 

Owing  to  this  fact,  missionary  trips  by  in¬ 
structed  natives  were  substituted.  Wassili  and 
Eddie  made  the  first  journey  on  January  11th. 
They  were  sent  to  Kikichtagamiut,  Akiagamiut 
and  Quiechlogamiut.  On  the  15th  the  two  boys 
returned,  enthusiastic  over  the  welcome  accorded 
rthem  by  the  people.  Sometime  after,  some  of 
the  men  from  these  villages  came  to  Bethel,  and 
:  begged  that  these  visitations  by  advanced  school 

boys  be  kept  in  constant  vogue.  Eleven  such 
journeys  were  made  with  purely  missionary  work 
in  view.  Good  has  been  done  in  this  way — 
especially  in  the  villages  just  below  us.  The 
first  messengers  were  treated  with  great  rudeness 
at  Napaskiagamiut  and  Napajachagamiut,  while 
at  Loamavigamiut  they  were  gladly  received 
from  the  beginning.  The  people  of  these  three 
villages  have  asked  for  some  one  to  live  at  each 
of  them  to  give  them  permanent  and  constant 
opportunities  for  instruction.  Brother  Neck  who 
made  the  first  journey  to  these  lower  villages, 
was  so  cast  down  by  his  receptions,  and  yet  so 
anxious  for  their  eternal  welfare,  that  he  asked 
the  people  here  to  offer  special  prayers  every  day 
for  the  conversion  of  these  villagers.  These 


prayers  are  being  speedily  answered,  as  there  are 
candidates  for  baptism  at  Napaskiagamiut  now. 

The  great  event  of  the  Winter,  and  the  one 
that  the  Lord  used  for  His  own  purposes,  was  the 
gathering  together  of  many  people  from  far  and 
near  at  Quiechlogamiut,  for  a  pot-latch,  the  deal¬ 
ing  out  of  possessions  by  certain  parties  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  beloved  dead.  The  Quiechlogamiut 
people  have  a  wide  reputation  for  being  good 
hunters  and  trappers,  and  therefore  of  being  rich. 
So  people  came  from  the  Togiac  River,  from  the 
Coast  between  the  Yukon  and  Kuskoquim,  from 
points  along  the  Yukon,  and  from  up  and  down 
the  Kuskoquim.  Two  helpers  of  the  Greek 
priest  were  also  there,  and  they  tried  to  sow  dis 
sension  amongst  our  people.  The  stir  in  regard 
to  religious  matters  became  so  great,  that  the  pot¬ 
latch  sank  into  insignificance  and  no  one  ever 
refers  to  it. 

The  Greek  adherents  and  those  of  the  shamans 
combined  in  an  endeavor  to  confound  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Light.  The  Greek  helper  from  Kol- 
makoffski  preached  abuse  and  damnation,  and  the 
shamans  directed  their  ridicule  against  us.  Our 
people  did  not  fling  back  retorts,  but  took  their 
turn  at  having  services,  and  preached  the  Word 
of  God  as  they  knew  it  David  Skuviuk  was 
there,  and  he  preached  a  powerful  sermon.  It 
was  so  striking  and  convincing,  that  the  opposing 
elements  ceased  to  make  public  efforts.  Many  a 
heathen  said,  “  Nutan,  now  we  begin  to  under¬ 
stand.”  Even  one  of  our  young  school  boys  of¬ 
fered  a  public  prayer  in  a  Kashima  crowded  full 
of  men.  After  the  service,  one  of  the  men  from 
the  sea  coast,  who  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
scoffers,  said,  “  I  have  argued  with  men,  but  they 
have  never  shaken  my  determination  to  hold  to 
the  old  tradition  ;  but  that  little  boy,  in  tbe  pres¬ 
ence  of  all  this  audience,  by  his  prayer  unsettles. 
There  is  something  more  than  human  that  enables 
that  boy  to  stand  up  and  speak  like  that.”  Many 
of  our  own  people  who  had  been  weak  and  luke¬ 
warm,  were  roused  up  to  greater  strength  and  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Now  with  regard  to  some  of  our  special  services 
here : 

August  19  was  observed  as  the  first  Children’s 
Festival  on  the  Kuskoquim.  Tbe  chapel  was 
decorated  with  children’s  Bible  pictures,  trimmed 
with  slender  green  vines,  somewhat  resembling 
Jerusalem  Moss  ;  and  the  reading  desk  was  laden 
with  beautiful  flowers  and  mosses.  Love-feast 
was  served  to  forty-seven  clean,  happy  children. 
The  parents  were  highly  pleased  to  think  that 
their  little  ones  are  also  a  part  of  the  Church, 
and  that  they  are  thus  recognized. 

On  the  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving  Day  the 
idea  of  the  festival  was  explained  to  the  people, 
and  at  the  close  all  were  invited  to  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  thankoffering  to  the  Lord  by  giving  to 
the  poor  in  their  midst.  At  this  service  also 
Brother  Kilbuck  gives  himself  anew  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Lord  in  this  land,  not  for  a  season, 
but  as  long  as  life  shall  last.  Thanksgiving  Day 
brought  together  quite  a  number  of  people  from 
the  surrounding  villages.  Offerings  were  placed 
about  the  desk — dried  king  and  small  salmon, 
frozen  white  and  black  fish,  dried  smelts  and 
kantucks  of  native  ice-cream,  also  a  fifty  cent 
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for  Procopi  and  family.  The  ice  cream  was  di¬ 
vided  out  amongst  the  audience,  and  it  was  plain 
to  be  seen  that  this  first  giving  had  brought  its 
own  reward,  for  everybody  was  happy. 

On  December  10,  Ivan  took  George  down  to 
Quinhagamiut,  to  assist  Brother  Kawagaleg  till 
Spring.  Ivan  returned  with  Brother  Kawagaleg 
on  December  23.  He  looked  well,  and  we  were 
glad  to  see  him.  He  says  that  he  has  not  much 
of  a  report  to  make.  He  has  his  services  mostly 
in  his  house,  to  which  every  one  is  welcome. 
Sometimes  the  little  room  is  taxed  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Although  there  is  no  particular  pro¬ 
gress  to  report,  he  feels  encouraged  because  quite 
a  goodly  number  voluntarily  attend  services,  even 
if  they  are  mostly  women. 

The  Christmas  festival  brought  many  people 
together  at  Bethel.  The  Christmas  celebration  I 
by  the  school  passed  off  nicely,  about  125  parents 
and  friends  having  met  to  hear  the  children  sing 
and  recite.  As  soon  as  this  service  was  over,  all 
the  helpers  present  went  to  the  bedside  of  Bro. 

I  Kilbuck  and  were  led  in  prayer  by  Brother 1 
Kawagaleg. 

Christmas  morning  was  ushered  in  by  the 
music  of  organ  and  voices  at  the  door  of  the  con¬ 
valescent’s  chamber.  When  the  door  was  opened, 
there  stood  the  school  boys,  their  faces  illuminated 
by  the  candles  they  held  in  their  hands  ;  and  in 
the  background  stood  the  missionaries.  The 
serenaders  were  invited  in,  and  all  filed  in  quietly, 
and  shook  hands  with  the  patient.  After  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  sight  of  the  children’s  lighted  Christmas 
tree,  all  filed  out  again — the  children  each  with  a 
handful  of  cakes.  Thus  was  Christmas  joy  and 
cheer  brought  to  every  one  in  Bethel. 

At  the  Christmas  Day  service,  conducted  by 
Brother  Helmich,  Brother  Kawagaleg  gave  the 
story  of  Christ’s  birth,  and  Brother  Lomuck  led 
in  prayer. 

Next  morning  Brother  Helmich,  accompanied 
by  the  Brethren  Lomuck,  Kawagaleg,  Neck  and 
twelve  scholars,  left  in  dog  sleighs  to  hold  Christ¬ 
mas  services  for  the  children  in  the  villages  of 
Quiechlogamiut,  Akiagamiut  and  Kichichtaga- 
miut.  Candles,  manufactured  by  Bro.  Helmich, 
and  decorations  for  Christmas  trees  and  cookies 
and  picture  cards  were  taken  along.  On  the  29th 
the  party  returned,  and  all  had  much  to  say  of 
the  happiness  they  made  for  the  children  of  the 
three  villages.  Robert  and  Wassili  helped  by 
giving  the  story  of  the  Nativity  in  the  native 
language. 

At  Easter  a  class  of  adults  previously  in¬ 
structed,  were  admitted  to  membership.  A  class 
from  Napaskiagamiut  who  had  been  under  in¬ 
struction  for  some  time  had  to  go  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  too  early,  on  account  of  soft  weather  setting 
in  early. 

In  March,  Brother  Kilbuck  devoted  ten  days 
to  a  thorough  visit  of  Kichichtagamiut  and  Akia¬ 
gamiut,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Every  individual  in  the  two 
villages  was  interviewed,  and  earnestly  talked  with. 

Meetings  for  the  women  alone,  led  by  a  woman, 
have  been  instituted.  The  discipline  has  been 
carefully  administered,  a  special  effort  having 
been  made  to  break  up  the  old  heathen  marriage 
usages  with  their  freedom  and  facility  of  divorce. 

The  Passion  Week  and  Easter  services  were  all 
well  attended.  The  interest  was  intense,  and  on 
Good  Friday,  while  the  narrative  of  the  cruci- 
I  fixion  was  read,  the  people  were  nearly  all  in 
tears.  The  utmost  solemnity  prevailed,  and  at 
every  meeting  the  Spirit  was  manifestly  present. 
The  Communion  on  Easter  Day,  was  particularly 
attended  with  blessing. 

On  the  6th  of  March  a  sweet  little  daughter 
was  born  to  Sister  Helmich.  She  was  baptized 
on  Easter  morning,  Sarah  Josephine.  At  the 
same  service  were  also  baptized  three  other  in¬ 
fants  and  two  adults,  and  in  the  evening  two 
adults  were  received  by  profession  of  faith  and 
confirmation. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  George  arrived  from 
Quinhagamiut.  On  the  5th  of  May  he  and 


Helena  were  married  and  are  now  living  by 
themselves.  We  give  George  credit  for  sticking 
it  out  at  Quinhagamiut,  though  he  was  sometimes 
hard  put  to  for  something  to  eat.  On  June  9, 
David  and  Fanny,  a  young  girl  from  Ougavig, 
were  also  united  in  wedlock,  These  two  couples 
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THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


Report  of  the  Mission  at  Carmel,  1894-1895. 

It  has  been  our  main  object  to  make  known  the 
way  of  salvation  by  pointing  out  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  to  Whom  be  all  honor,  glory  and 
praise ;  and  surely  God  has  been  good  in  giving 
us  souls  for  our  hire.  Twenty-two  members  were 
added  to  our  number,  of  whom  thirteen  are  com¬ 
municants.  The  Confirmation  service  on  Palm 
Sunday,  at  which  eight  were  confirmed  after  care¬ 
ful  instruction,  made  a  deep  impression  on  our 
“new  people”  who  now  number  twelve. 

In  regard  to  our  health,  we  can  say  that  it  is 
fair.  Sister  Mary  Huber  has  improved  much, 
and  can  attend  to  her  duties  fully. 

The  school  was  kept  with  much  zeal  and  inter¬ 
est  by  Sister  Emma  Huber,  with  manifest  bless¬ 
ings.  The  full  term  of  nine  months  required  by 
the  Government  was  kept,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  over  26.  One  pleasant  feature  of 
this  year’s  school  was  that  the  children  were 
brought  here  instead  of  our  going  for  them.  The 
school  term  closes  with  28  boarding  scholars,  19 
boys  and  9  girls,  who  stay  in  vacation.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  feed  them  but  for  the 
enormous  lot  of  salted  and  smoked  and  dried  fish 
we  put  up  at  the  mission.  Yet  should  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  asked,  “  Lacked  ye  anything? ”  we  should 
answer,  “  Nothing.” 

During  the  past  year  the  native  members  began 
to  take  part  in  the  services  on  week-nights. 
Thursday  was  set  apart  as  prayer-meeting  even¬ 
ing. 

A  much  needed  building  was  put  up  last  Fall ; 
yet  we  still  need  a  place  to  store  our  fuel,  and  to 
dry  fish  in  Summer.  The  way  the  wood  now 
comes  in,  it  must  first  be  put  in  the  bake-oven  to 
dry  before  it  is  tit  to  use. 

Traveling  was  limited  last  Winter,  yet  both  of 
the  preaching  places,  the  one  at  the  lakes  and  the 
other  up  the  main  river,  were  visited  with  good 

results.  We  met  with  attentive  hearers  at 
place. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  and  at  Christmas  and 
Easter  a  number  of  fishermen  attended  the  ser¬ 
vices.  Two  of  these  men  are  true  followers  of 
Christ,  in  whose  homes  the  Bible  and  the  Text 
Book  are  used  and  family  worship  is  held.  They 


|  are  Louis  Gunther  and  Frederick  Koltchoff. 
r/m  latter,  born  at  Hamburg  and  a  Lutheran, 
/ joined  our  congregation  this  year.  He  is  an 
active  temperance  worker.  On  New  Year’s  Eve 
we  formed  a  Temperance  Society  here,  and  in  the 
Fall  a  paper  was  signed  by  most  of  the  fishermen 
and  white  men  on  the  river,  promising  their 
support  in  aid  of  efforts  to  maintain  order  and 
prevent  the  natives  from  making  intoxicants. 
Our  Society  now  numbers  over  fifty  members. 
Pray  for  us. 

The  Carmel  missionaries,  and  in  their  name, 

J.  H.  SCHCECHERT. 
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Statistics  of  the  Alaska  Mission.— The 
Official  Statistics  of  Our  Mission  in  Alaska,  com¬ 
piled  from  letters  recently  received,  will  be  found 
on  another  page.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the 
number  of  communicants  is  now  180,  and  to  learn 
that  the  work  is  being  prosecuted  with  success. 
The  Lord ’8  blessing  is  evidently  resting  upon  it,  and 
it  should  receive  all  needful  support. 


The  Alaska  Mission. 

The  receipt  of  some  letters  from  Alaska  by  a 
recent  mail  enables  us  to  publish  the  statistics 
given  below.  In  this  connection  we  present  a 
summary  of  the  work  for  the  year  ending  June 
1,  1895. 

Bethel. — This  station  is  in  charge  of  Brother 
and  Sister  Kilbuck,  Brother  and  Sister  Helmich 
and  Sister  Mary  Mack,  (Sister  P.  King  having 
also  assisted  them  part  of  the  year).  The  resto¬ 
ration  of  Brother  Kilbuck  from  what  threatened 
to  be  a  fatal  illness,  the  timely  rescue  of  his  little 
daughter  from  drowning  and  the  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  several  serious  accideuts  resulted 
in  no  permanent  injury,  as  well  as  the  general 
good  health  of  the  people  all  this  kind  providence 
calls  for  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

Eleven  missionary  trips  were  undertaken  by 
different  parties,  the  native  helpers  always  parti¬ 
cipating,  and  were  richly  blessed.  On  September 
11  Brother  Kawagaleg,  a  native  helper,  went 
down  the  river  to  Quinhagamiut,  as  the  first 
native  Home  Missionary.  Although  there  was 
dissatisfaction  at  one  point,  caused  by  the  labors 
of  a  Greek  priest,  the  seceders  are  now  penitent 
and  asking  to  be  restored. 

In  general  there  is  increased  interest,  and  more 
evidences  of  spiritual  life  are  observed.  On  every 
Saturday  afternoon  a  prayer-meeting  for  the 
women  is  held,  some  of  them  taking  an  active 
part.  Previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  the  missionaries  have  a  private  conversa¬ 
tion  with  each  communicant.  The  usual  services 
are  well  attended,  and  very  deep  interest  was 
manifested  duriug  the  meetings  of  the  Passion 
Week. 

Although  the  school  has  not  sufficient  accom¬ 
modations  the  scholars  have  made  good  progress, 


and  three  ot  the  older  Doys  have  (hy  their  own 
request)  been  organized  as  a  special  Bible  Class, 
receiving  instruction  to  fit  them  for  the  work  as 
Helpers.  The  young  natives,  George  and  David, 
who  attended  school  in  this  couniry,  are  now  mar-  I 
ried  and  doing  good  work  as  assistants  at  out-  i 
stations.  1 

Ougavig. — At  this  station  Brother  and  Sister  ! 
Weber  have  been  assisted  by  Sister  P.  King  (who 
was  obliged  however  to  devote  part  of  her  time 
to  the  work  at  Bethel).  The  Winter  was  not  as 
severe  as  the  previous  one,  food  was  abundant, 
and  good  health  prevailed. 

Encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
work.  Converts  have  improved  in  character, 
giving  evidence  of  genuine  faith,  and  there  has 
been  an  awakening  among  the  natives.  Ten 
short  missionary  trips  were  made.  The  Helpers, 
David,  Simeon  and  Ivan  are  active,  and  exert  a 
good  influence.  The  regular  services  are  well 

attended  ;  and  the  daily  evening  prayers  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  both  the  English  and  native  languages. 
The  women  have  a  prayer-meeting  in  which  they 
voluntarily  speak  and  lead  in  prayer,  and  the 
service  on  Saturday  evening  is  conducted  by 
native  brethren.  Great  care  is  taken  in  receiv¬ 
ing  members,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline  has 
had  good  results. 

The  school  was  held  100  days,  and  21  scholars 
were  enrolled,  Sister  Weber  and  Sister  King 
being  in  charge  when  Brother  Weber  was  absent. 

The  chapel  and  house  were  both  enlarged  and 
repaired,  and  this  Summer  a  chapel  was  to  be 
erected  at  the  out-station,  Quichaluk,  and  a 
house  built  at  Tulaksagamiut  for  the  assistant. 
The  villages  between  Ougavig  and  Bethel  are 
nearly  all  under  the  control  of  our  missionaries, 
and  experience  the  blessed  effects  of  the  gospel- 
truth. 

Carmel. — Brother  and  Sister  Schoechert  with 
the  Sisters  Mary  and  Emma  Huber  are  in  charge 
of  this  station  and  seem  to  be  happy  in  the  in¬ 
creased  advancement  of  the  spiritual  work.  Ser¬ 
vices  are  well  attended  ;  especially  on  festive  oc¬ 
casions.  Two  missionary  trips  were  made,  one  to 
villages  along  the  Lakes,  and  another  up  the 
river  ;  at  all  points  attentive  audiences  were  found. 
The  missionaries  desire  to  be  reinforced.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  check  the  evil  of  intem¬ 
perance,  prevailing  among  the  natives  and  the 
fishermen,  by  the  organization  of  a  Temperance 
Society,  which  now  counts  fifty  members. 

In  business  matters,  instead  of  barter,  the  cash 
system  has  been  adopted  and  is  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

The  school  closed  with  28  scholars  ;  daily  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  was  imparted,  and  a  regular 
Sunday-school  held,  numbering  62  scholars,  of 
which  25  were  adults.  All  the  older  scholars 
seem  impressed,  and  desire  to  unite  with  the 
Church. 


The  subjoined  statistical  statement  is  taken 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  missionaries. 

The  term  “New  People”  signifies  those  who 
attend  services,  and  are  brought  under  the  care 
of  the  missionaries ;  while  “  Candidates  ”  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  truth  to  some  extent,  and  are 
being  prepared  for  admission. 


Statistics  of  Alaska 
Mission,  for  the  Year 
ending  June  1,  1895. 
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For  The  Moravian. 

Report  of  the  Convention  of  the  Inter-Seminary 

Alliance. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Inter- 
Seminary  Missionary  Alliance  convened  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  November  7-10,  the  delegates  representing 
thirty-three  leading  Seminaries  of  the  United  | 
States.  It  is  impossible  to  render  anything  like 
a  detailed  report  of  this  convention,  whose  atten¬ 
tion  was  fixed  solely  upon  the  missionary  activity 
of  the  Church,  and  embarrassing  to  be  obliged  to 
pick  a  few  interesting  items  from  many  that 
might  be  mentioned.  The  speakers  were  well 
selected,  proving  themselves  in  most  cases  fully 
equal  to  the  subjects  assigned.  At  the  same  time 
“  The  EvangelTzation  of  Alaska,”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  inspiring  address  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son.  Speaking  of  the  size,  resources  and  climate 
of  Alaska  a  number  of  interesting  facts  were 
mentioned  which  were  the  next  thing  to  revela¬ 
tions  to  many  of  the  audience.  As  to  missionary 
work  there,  the  missionary  is  not  obliged  to  first 
tear  down  a  formidable  native  religion  and  phil¬ 
osophy  as  in  other  countries,  he  can  begin  to 
build  up  his  work  at  once.  Dr.  Jackson  was  in  the 
ministry  forty  years  in  the  United  States  and  in 
his  experiences  never  met  with  a  people  so  hungry 
for  the  gospel  as  are  the  Alaskans.  Tales  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Eskimo  are  but  slanderous  inven¬ 
tions  of  unscrupulous  traders  who  drive  the 
natives  to  self-defense  by  their  depredations. 
Facts  to  prove  the  earnest  seeking  after  salvation 
by  the  Alaskans  were  multiplied.  One  of  special 
interest  was  the  opening  of  a  school  at  Point 
Barrow,  where  the  natives  were  thought  to  be 
most  cruel.  The  enrollment  soon  ran  up  to  346 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  104  the  first 


year,  and  146  the  third  year.  The  heroism  and 
faith  of  the  missionaries  were  commended  with 
warmth  and  feeling.  The  address  was  most  in¬ 
spiring  and  earnest,  deeply  impressing  the  au¬ 
dience,  so  that  many  deemed  it  the  “  treat  of  the 
convention.” 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

/  / 

Reported  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference. 

Ouk  Medical  Missionary.  —  Bro.  J.  H.' 
Romig,  who  has  been  preparing  to  serve  the 
Church  as  medical  missionary  in  Alaska,  has  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  last  year  of  study  and  will  gradu¬ 
ate  next  Spring  Whilst  thankfully  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  gifts,  received  during  the  past  two  years, 
toward  meeting  the  expenses  of  Bro.  Romig’s 
medical  education,  we  would  now  solicit  addi¬ 
tional  contributions,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to 
provide  the  books,  instruments  and  appliances  re¬ 
quired  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
mission-field.  These  will  be  and  remain  the 
property  of  the  mission.  The  gifts  hitherto  re¬ 
ceived,  having  scarcely  been  sufficient  to  defray 
present  expenses,  additional  contributions  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  medical 
outfit.  We  trust  that  friends  of  the  mission- 
cause  and  societies  will  be  willing  to  render  this 
assistance.  i 
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THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


The  Mission  Station  at  Carmel,  Alaska,  as  Seen 
by  a  Visitor. 

During  this  year  Doctor  Lincoln  Cothran,  of  San 
Jose,  California,  spent  some  time  at  the  mission- 
station  at  Carmel,  Alaska;  and,  on  his  return, 
kindly  forwarded  to  the  directors  of  “  The  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,” 
four  interesting  negatives  of  photographs  taken 
there.  In  a  letter  recently  received  from  this 
gentleman,  he  refers  to  his  stay  at  Carmel ;  and 
we  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  an  extract, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  interest  by 
many. 

Doctor  Cothran  writes  as  follows  : 

“  Incident  to  the  practice  of  my  profession,  an 
acquaintanceship,  ripening  into  pleasant  regard, 
grew  up  between  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Schoechert, 
Sisters  Emma  and  Mary,  and  the  flock  of  Eskimo 
children,  and  myself. 

I  know  that  their  educational  work  and  practi¬ 
cal  instruction  in  self-reliant,  provident  habits, 
has  immensely  benefited  a  large  number  of  these 
Eskimos.  These  people,  once  happy  before  the 
white  man’s  incursion,  who  destroyed  the  seals, 
whales  and  fur-bearing  animals,  depriving  them 
thus  of  food,  clothing  and  light  for  the  long,  icy 
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months,  are  now  in  a  condition  of  want  and 
degradation,  almost  unimaginable  to  a  civilized 
man. 

The  children  of  these  people  elsewhere  than  at 
the  mission,  are  hungry,  stunted,  naked  and 
covered  with  vermin.  The  mission  children  are 
rosy,  rugged,  well  clothed  and  clean. 

Having  occasion  to  make  a  visit  to  the  girls 
dormitory,  in  charge  of  Sister  Emma,  I  was 
amazed  at  the  order  and  the  general  air  of  com¬ 
fort  and  cleanliness.  The  floor  was  as  spotless  as 
the  snow  on  Mt.  St.  Elias.  Many  things,  though 
necessarily  rude  and  primitive  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  under  the  magic  touch  of  this  splendid 


(or  women’s  boat)  GREENLAND. 

woman’s  hand,  looked  as  beautiful  as  a  corridor 
in  the  White  House  at  Washington. 

The  benign  face  of  Sister  Mary  Huber  is  like  a 
benediction.  She  makes  the  finest  preserves  I 
have  ever  tasted  out  of  the  native  salmon-berry. 
Mrs.  Schcechert,  and  sweet  little  baby  Mary,  Mr. 
Schoechert  in  his  tireless  zeal  of  reclamation — all 
of  them  deserve  promotion,  if  indeed  a  nobler 
task  could  be  found. 

Referring  to  two  of  the  negatives,  he  continues: 
Imagine  the  mission  buildings  a  little  off*  from  the 
big,  broad  river,  with  its  high,  steep,  yellow 
banks,  a  pack  of  wild  dogs  howling,  and  the 
missionaries  standing  by  a  liberty  pole,  while  Mr. 
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We  saDg  another  hymn,  and  then  Tschogijak 
spoke.  He  gave  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus — the  Russian  version.  I  followed,  giving 
our  version.  It  was  not  so  very  different,  but 
still  different  in  non  essentials.  After  this  I  mar¬ 
ried  five  couplee.  The  marriage  ceremony  is 
always  long.  I  was  pretty  well  tired  out  by  the 
time  we  were  through.  I  believe  the  meeting  will 
be  blessed  by  our  gracious  Lord.  After  the  meet¬ 
ing  the  people  dealt  out  ice-cream,  frozen  fish  and 
dried  fish.  I  got  some  ice-cream  that  had  no  oil 
in  it,  but  pure  deer  fat.  After  this  we  went  back 
to  Akiatschagamute,  to  sleep. 

Akiagamute ,  December  31,  1893. — Yesterday  I 
did  not  get  to  write  any  more  than  above.  On 
the  evening  (Friday)  of  our  arrival  I  held  prepar¬ 
atory  service  for  the  Communion.  I  stated  that 
in  the  morning  application  was  to  be  made 
in  person,  and  if  proper  the  applicants  should  re¬ 
ceive  permission  to  come  to  the  Lord’s  table. 
Early  in  the  morning  applicants  began  to  come 
in.  I  had  Brother  Kawagaleg  to  stay  with  me, 
and  the  applicants  had  to  explain  and  tell  how 
well  he  or  she  tried  to  follow  the  dear  Lord’s 
teachings.  A  good  many  who  had  intended  to 
take  Communion  did  not  come.  A  few  did  ap¬ 
pear  and  said  that  they  could  not  come,  because 
of  some  special  siu.  The  “  old  man  ”  tried  hard 
to  come  to  the  table,  but  Brother  Kawagaleg  said 
that  he  still  practiced  shamanism.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  I  would  not  let  him  take  Communion. 
About  noon  twenty-seven  adults  partook  of  the 
Communion,  ten  couples,  five  Bingle  people,  and 
two  men  without  their  wives. 

Brother  Kawagaleg  has  been  a  faithful  laborer, 
and  his  work  finds  acceptance,  and  is  blessed  of 
the  Lord.  I  tried  my  best  to  preserve  the  holiness 
of  the  Lord’s  table,  and  I  think  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  has  been  made  upon  the  Akiagamute  people. 

I  insisted  that  the  couples  had  to  be  married  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Early  in  the  morning  Wasca’s  papa  went  on 
home,  through  snow  and  storm.  Louis  and  an¬ 
other  young  man  went  to  Brother  Kawagaleg’s 
fish-traps,  and  brought  home  six  big  kantucks  full 
;  of  freah  fiah. 

After  tea  we  h»d  our  Christmas  service.  As  at 
Kikichtagamute  I  related  the  story  of  Jesus’  birth 
and  childhood,  up  to  the  flight  into  Egypt.  Before 
the  Christmas  exercises  I  held  the  baptismal  ser¬ 
vice  for  six  children.  Brother  Kawagaleg’s  little 
boy,  Jackson’s  baby  girl,  Loyd’s  little  sister, 
Wasca’s  baby  girl  (a  Christmas  gift),  and  two 
others  were  baptized.  The  children  were  highly 
interested  in  the  Christmas  tree,  decorated  with 
the  strings  of  popcorn  and  with  candles.  The  few 
cakes  were  fully  appreciated,  and  were  not  eaten 
right  away.  Jackson  also  made  a  present  of 
cooked  rabbit  legs  to  nearly  all  the  children.  The 
rest  of  the  people  were  not  ready,  so  they  put  off 
their  giving  to  the  next  day.  Their  part  of  the 
celebration  will  be  in  making  a  feast  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  as  also  for  the  adults. 

New  Year’s  Day  January  1 , 1891. — The  weather 
does  not  permit  me  to  be  present  with  you  on  this 
occasion.  On  account  of  the  deep  snow  I  turned 
back  from  Akiagamute  instead  of  going  to  Ouga- 
vigamute,  as  I  had  intended.  I  left  yesterday,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  reach  home  to-day,  but  on  account  of 
the  rain  I  havt  to  forego  the  expectation  that  has 
filled  me  of  being  with  you.  What  I  have  been 
doing  you  have  seen.  I  have  tried  to  be  faithful 
in  thought,  word  and  deed,  and  this  is  my  constant 
petition  to  Him  who  hears  and  answers  prayer. 
This  trial  of  my  having  to  lay  over  to-day  seems 
grievous,  but  I  will  try  to  be  patient.  God  watch 
between  you  and  me  until  we  meet  again. 

Evening. — This  evening  I  must  write  up  my 
journal.  Our  chapel  service  is  over,  and  now  I 
have  some  peace,  in  spite  of  the  noise  about  me. 
Yesterday  I  held  preparatory  service,  and  also 
baptismal  service.  I  baptized  two  adults  and 
three  infants,  which  makes  twenty  infants  bap¬ 
tized  and  seven  adults  on  this  trip.  The  best  of 
attention  was  paid  to  all  I  said,  and  I  believe  the 
Lord  will  bless  the  words  spoken  in  His  Name  for 
the  good  of  the  hearers.  The  storm  turning  into 
rain,  the  kashima  leaked  everywhere,  until  there 
was  not  a  dry  place  large  enough  for  me  to  sleep 
there. 

My  provisions  running  short,  “  Joe  ”  took  me  in 
and  has  given  me  tea  and  sugar  since  my  arrival. 


While  I  was  out  drinking  tea  Lickchojack's 
son  set  up  a  tent  for  me.  This  was  the  son  that 


came  to  Bethel  to  the  ChriBtmas  celebration,  but 
was  called  home  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  father. 

He  has  been  more  than  clever.  He  has  fed  my 
dogs  as  long  as  he  had  blackfish  to  spare,  without 
asking  for  pay,  and  he  has  been  giving  me  fresh 
white  fish,  nicely  cooked,  whenever  he  thought  I 
was  hungry. 

The  people  are  now  celebrating  the  bladder 
festival.  Last  evening  they  gave  out  fish  and  ice¬ 
cream.  To-day  all  day  they  have  been  singing 
historical  songs,  about  heroes  and  heroines. of 
Togiak,  Nunivak,  Nushagak  and  Kuskoquim. 
Some  of  these  songs  are  very  old  and  some  of  more 
recent  date.  I  do  not  understand  them,  because 
the  words  are  altered,  and  some  are  obsolete — I 
guess  being  so  old  and  from  different  regions. 
This  is  the  merry-making  season,  when  the  people 
try  to  be  happy  and  enjoy  themselves. 

The  Russian  priest  forbids  these  festivals,  but  I 
do  not  see  any  harm  in  them.  I  have  not  for¬ 
bidden  them  as  yet,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  will. 

January  8,  1894.— Here,  at  home,  I  will  finish 
my  journal.  The  events  of  January  1  are  not  all 
down  yet.  , 

You  know  that  the  people  of  Kikichtagamute 
have  partly  split  up  into  two  villages.  It  has 
made  some  talk,  because  Brother  Lorouck  has 
drawn  some  of  the  people  over  to  his  place.  Now 
there  are  four  barrabaras  at  the  new  place,  and 
the  building  of  a  kashima  last  Summer  has  Bet  the 
people  of  other  villages  to  talking.  Then  the 
seeking  of  the  truth,  as  found  in  Jesus,  by  the  en¬ 
tire  old  village,  has  led  to  their  asking  for  some 
one  of  their  number  to  lead  them  and  be  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  Brother  Lomuck.  With  this  object  in 
view,  a  meeting  was  called,  with  Brother  Lomuck 
present.  After  the  meeting  was  called  I  talked 
candidly  to  them,  staling  that  I  was  entirely  op¬ 
posed  to  a  permanent  split  of  the  village  ;  but  for 
several  reasons  l  had  encouraged  the  present  par¬ 
tial  separation. 

(1.)  Because  in  time  to  come  I  expect  to  have 
a  chapel  at  this  new  village,  and  as  the  present 
site  of  the  village  is  a  poor  place  for  a  permanent 
structure,  on  account  of  the  yearly  overflow  of 
water,  and  also  because  the  creek  on  which  the 
village  is  situated  will  go  dry,  I  advised  the  start¬ 
ing  of  the  new  village. 

(2.)  The  few  who  did  try  to  lead  Christian  lives 
had  such  a  hard  time  in  the  midst  of  unbelievers 
and  scoffers  that,  for  the  sake  of  their  spiritual 
growth,  I  advised  them  to  move  to  a  new  place. 
Now  that  there  was  a  general  movement  toward 
the  Word  of  God,  as  soon  as  possible  they  should 
all  move  to  the  new  village,  called  Akiatschaga¬ 
mute  ;  and  then,  to  further  their  own  grace,  I  was 
quite  willing  to  comply  with  their  request  and  ap¬ 
point  an  assistant. 

In  appointing  an  assistant  their  oneness  was  lo 
remain  intact.  To  keep  this  idea  in  view,  while 
they  should  have  the  daily  evening  chapel  service 
in  their  respective  villages,  on  Sundays  they  were 
all  to  worship  together  whenever  the  weather  per¬ 
mitted,  taking  turn  about  in  coming  together 
first  one  Sunday  in  one  village  and  the  next  in 
the  other  village. 

When  the  weather  did  not  permit  the  helper 
and  his  assistant  together  must  conduct  services  in 
both  villages.  All  this  meeting  with  geueral  aud 
unanimous  approval  of  all,  I  appointed  the 
younger  son  of  the  deceased  Lickschojak.  Thi 
young  man  is  faithful  and  conscientious.  He  used 
to  correct  bis  father,  and  tried  to  get  him  not  tc 
be  so  bitter  iu  his  opposition.  Last  Spring,  when 
he  openly  came  out  for  Christ,  his  lather  cast  him 
off,  aud  pronounced  what  the  people  consider  a 
curse  upon  his  own  son.  The  young  man,  with 
his  family,  moved  to  Akiagamute,  and  from  there 
went  to  the  mountains  to  catch  squirrels.  When 
his  father  waB  sick  be  went  to  him  and  ministered 
to  him.  The  father  relented  his  hardness  of  heart 
and  believed  in  Jesus,  and  this  son  was  his  joy 
and  pride  in  the  end. 

The  people  rejoiced  at  the  choice  of  this  young 
man,  and  to  all  appearance  he  has  the  confidence 
of  every  one  already. 

In  the  evening  chapel  service,  after  talking  to 
the  women,  I  commended  this  servant  to  their  re¬ 
spect  as  the  servant,  not  of  man,  but  of  the  Most 
High  God.  As  such  he  must  be  honored  and  re¬ 


spected.  Such  is  the  state  and  progress  of  our 
work,  and  may  the  Lord  bless  every  effort  made 
in  His  Name  for  the  furtherance  of  His  kingdom. 

VISIT  TO  QUIECHLOHGAMUTE. — SEVENTH  TRIP. 

January  11,  1894.— I  have  been  busy  talking, 
and  have  not  had  much  peace  since  I  have  ar¬ 
rived  here.  Only  when  I  am  asleep  am  I  at  rest.  I 
There  is  somebody  at  my  elbow  all  the  time  talk¬ 
ing  and  asking  some  question.  Since  I  have  been  | 
here  I  have  held  three  services.  There  have  bei 
as  many  as  seventy  persons  present  at  one  time.  I 
I  first  spoke  of  Christ’s  nativity,  and  then  of  the  I 
reason  why  I  had  not  paid  more  attention  to  the  I 
people  of  the  village.  I 

I  talked  plainly  to  them,  telling  them  that  1 1 
tried  to  be  the  same  to  them,  in  spite  of  their 
treatment  of  us,  but  they  persisted,  and  that  al¬ 
though  they  would  come  and  shake  hands  with 
me,  in  their  hearts  they  pushed  me  away.  That 
I  got  tired,  and  resolved  to  wait  until  they  were  I 
willing  to  accept  my  service.  After  the  meeting  I 
the  “  Mountain  boy  ”  spoke  and  said  that  as  far  | 
as  some  were  concerned  I  was  right,  but  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned  my  words  did  not  apply  to  him, 
because  the  only  time  he  was  different  toward  me 
was  when  he  was  not  in  his  rig-*--'~~'i*-,‘v,"- 
theu  he  has  turned  to  us,  and  he  Bays  he  hopes 
always  to  be  kindly  toward  ub..  Some  few  joined 
him  in  expressing  their  affection  for  us,  but  the 
most  kept  silence,  not  committing  themselves  one 
or  the  other.  There  was,  however,  a  unani¬ 
mous  desire  expressed  of  my  coming  to  them  as 
often  as  I  could,  in  order  to  lead  them  and  help 
them  along  in  the  way  of  life.  .  . 

I  am  glad  that  the  Lord  is  steadily  winning 
these  people.  I  believe  they  are  in  earnest,  and 
although  they  are  very  weak  they  will  grow  in 
grace. 

HOME. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  Louis  and  I  went 
over  to  Kikichtagamute.  It  was  so  cold  that  I 
froze  my  face.  Before  leaving  Queichlohgamute 
I  held  a  short  service,  at  the  request  of  the  people. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  they  are  willing,  and 
anxious  even,  to  be  led  in  the  way  of  truth.  On 
the  way  to  Kikichtagamute  we  met  Loyd’s  father, 
who  was  going  to  Queichlohgamute.  He  said  he 
was  going  to  talk  to  them  about  coming  over  to 
us  and  let  the  Russian  priest  go.  Instead  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Kikichtagamute  I  went  to  Akiatschaga¬ 
mute  to  stay  all  night.  Soon  after  our  arrival  we 
had  tea,  then  Louis  went  over  to  Kikichtagamute 
to  let  them  know  that  I  had  arrived.  Soon  after 
quite  a  number  of  the  folks  came,  all  men,  except 
one  couple,  who  came  with  their  little  girl.  This 
couple  was  “  Joe  ”  and  his  wife.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  the  last  time  I  made  the  trip  this  way.  About 
3  o’clock  I  commenced  my  interviews  with  those 
expecting  to  take  the  Communion.  As  far  as  one 
can  judge  they  are  all  honest  and  sincere.  Those 
that  came  from  Kikichtagamute  said  that  they 
could  not  come  this  time,  as  they  all  had  broken 
one  or  more  of  the  commandments  quite  recently. 

The  assistant  did  not  commune  either,  as  he 
consented  to  have  his  father  shamaned  early  in 
the  Fall.  So  on  this  account  he  would  not  come 
this  time  He  was  a  good  help  to  me,  aud  he  is 
so  in  earnest  that  he  would  not  allow  any  one  to 
the  Lord’s  table  unworthily. 

Brother  Lomuck  was  not  at  home,  so  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  how  well  the  assistant  acted.  He 
is  bold,  and  yet  withal  so  simple  that  you  feel  he 
is  sincere.  I  have  to  thiuk  of  Brother  Hooker. 
The  assistant,  I  think,  will  be  just  such  another 
worker. 

About  6  o’clock  we  had  our  service.  I  first 
married  two  couples,  Henry’s  father,  and  Brother 
Lomuck’s  eldest  son,  Charles.  Eight  couples  and 
five  single  persons  partook  of  the  Holy  Commu¬ 
nion.  One  couple  belong  to  Brother  Weber’s 
congregation. 

It  was  a  very  solemn  occasion.  May  the  Lord’s 
blessing  rest  upon  it. 

[to  be  continued.] 


— As  8oo n  as  Simeon  saw  God’s  salvation,  he 
took  it  iu  his  arms,  aud  made  it  bis  own.  May  we 
do  the  same— see  Him— take  Him,  and  then  say 
“Jesus  is  mine.”  So  shall  we  have  a  happy 
Christmas  Day  and  be  ready  at  His  pleasure  to 
“  depart  in  peace.” — Everybody's  Paper. 


AN  UMIAK  AND  TWO  KAYAKS. 
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["continued.] 


The  next  day  I  went  over  to  Kikichtagamute, 
accompanied  by  Brother  Lomuck,  and  there  held 
quite  a  service.  The  men  did  not  expect  me  any 
more,  aud  so  were  just  about  to  take  their  bath. 
When  I  came  in  they  said  the  bath  could  wait, 
and  that  the  service  should  be  first.  This  was 
pleasing,  and  I  told  the  people  that  this  was  a  good 
sign,  that  the  flow  of  their  thoughts  was  toward 
heavenly  things,  and  that  as  they  just  now  placed 
God’s  Word  first,  so  they  must  go  on,  and  always 
leave  everything  for  God’s  service.  We  had  a 
good  meeting,  and  I  think  some  good  will  be  the 
fruit. 


Immediately  after  service  I  left  for  home,  where 
you  know  I  arrived  in  due  time. 


SECOND  VISIT  TO  OUGAVIG,  JANUARY  30,  1894.- 
EIGHTH  TRIP. 


January  31,  1894. — It  is  snowing  again,  but 
there  is  likelihood  of  its  turning  into  rain.  [  did 
not  get  up  until  quite  late  this  morning,  and  since 
breakfast  I  have  been  preparing  myself  for  this 
morning’s  service.  I  am  going  to  try  to  spur  on 
the  people  to  greater  spiritual  activity.  Brother 


10  ,  /  -  THE  MORAVIAN  MIS 

NATIVE  BOATS  ON  THE  GREENLAND 

COAST.  /  %  J  <£> 

THE  Picture  shorn  the  two  kinds  of  native  boats  used  by 
the  Greenlanders.  The  largest  is  an  Umiak  or  women’s 
boat,  the  two  smaller  ones  are  Kayaks  or  men’s  boats. 
Though  differing  considerably  in  shape  and  size,  the  plan  of 
their  construction  is  the  same.  In  each  case  the  wooden 
frame  or  skeleton  is  as  light  as  possible.  With  the  exception 
of  the  hole  in  which  the  one  man  sits,  the  Kayak  is  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  strips  of  sealskins  cleverly  sewn  together 
with  the  sinews  of  reindeer.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
Umiak  are  similarly  constructed  of  sealskins  tightly  stretched 
over  its  keel  and  ribs,  but  it  has  no  deck  of  any  kind.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  women’s  boats,  a  smaller  one  easily  managed 
in  the  water,  or  carried  on  the  land,  by  two  strong  persons, 
and  the  larger  one,  which  is  often  more  than  twenty  yards 
long.  This  latter  is  the  boat  used  by  our  missionaries  for 
travelling  and  the  transport  of  their  goods  along  the  coast. 

The  Umiak,  or  women’s  boat,  though  light  and  eminently 
practical  for  use  on  such  a  coast,  has  its  disadvantages.  Only 
too  easily  is  a  rent  made  in  its  thin  sides  or  bottom.  A  touch 
of  the  jagged  ice,  a  rough  contact  with  the  rugged  rocks,  or 
even  the  careless  handling  of  boxes  or  packages  with  sharp 
corners — any  of  these  blows  may  make  a  hole  through  the 
tightly  stretched  sealskin  covering,  and  then  the  water  rushes 
in.  The  travellers  must  always  be  on  guard  to  avoid  this 
peril,  and  ready  to  prevent  fatal  or  serious  consequences  if 
their  Umiak  does  spring  a  leak.  It  is  evident  that  our 
picture  has  lessons  of  the  Hand  that  guides  and  keeps,  and 
of  the  Eye  that  watches  over  our  missionary  messengers  in 
their  voyages,  whether  made  in  stately  ocean  liners  or  in  the 
frail  skin- boats  of  Greenland. 

At  the  bow  end  of  the  long  Umiak  sit  the  women  who  row 
it ;  usually  six  are  hired  for  this  service.  Their  sex  may  be 


r  «t<^iized  by  the  top-knots  in  which  they  wear  their  hair. 
Between  the  piles  of  baggage  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  there 
is  a  missionary  family,  who  are  changing  their  abode.  Behind 
them  is  the  steersman  (not  the  steerswoman) .  True,  it  would 
be  beneath  his  dignity  to  paddle  any  craft  but  a  Kayak.  Yet 
this  Greenlander  is  proud  to  be  captain  of  the  boat  in  which 
his  missionary  travels. 

consists  of.  The  two 


We  can 


guess 


what  that  baggage 


large  sealskin  sacks  in  the  stern  hold  the  missionaries’  clothes, 
bedding,  &c.  Then  there  are  provisions  for  the  different 
members  of  the  party,  and  tools  and  materials  for  repairing 
the  boat  if  a  leak  is  sprung.  Yonder  copper  vessel  contains 
the  drinking  water,  and  is  often  refilled  at  springs  on  the 
islands  or  promontories  passed  in  their  voyage.  Beneath  the 
seats  are  stowed  away  the  tent-poles,  tent,  cooking  utensils, 
&c.,  for  the  nights  ashore,  and  often  days  too,  when  the  sea 
is  too  stormy  for  so  frail  a  craft  to  proceed. 

singularlv^c^^f^^--— 
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Moravians  in  Alaska 


The  heroism  of  some  Moravians  who, 
early  in  the  century,  went  as  mission¬ 
aries  to  one  of  the  West  Indian  islands> 
has  long  been  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Christian  Church.  When 
they  found  that  they  could  not  reach  the  slaves  in  any  other 
way,  they  sold  themselves  into  slavery  in  order  that  they  might 
get  the  confidence  of  the  people  whom  they  would  reach  with 
the  message  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  missionary  history  of  the 
Church  there  is  no  more  perfect  or  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Incarnation  than  that  displayed  by  those  devoted 
men.  The  Moravians  have  always  been  foremost  in  good 
works.  They  are  among  the  most  liberal  givers  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  members  of  that  faith  in 
our  own  country  are  now  much  interested  in  a  mission  in  Alaska. 
From  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  the  interest 
of  that  mission,  we  gather  the  following  facts :  The  mission  sta¬ 
tion  established  at  Bethel  comprises  eight  buildings,  consisting 
of  dwellings,  office,  storehouse,  school-house,  bath-house,  and 
saw-mill.  There  are  at  present  seven  regular  preaching-places, 
with  minor  out-stations ;  three  native  assistants,  and  a  commu¬ 
nicant  membership  of  119.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Kilbuck  is  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  mission,  and  the  Rev.  Ernest  Weber  has  charge 
of  an  out-station.  From  the  reports  of  these  gentlemen  and  the 
other  workers  at  the  mission  we  learn  that  the  work  is  progress¬ 
ing,  although  their  resources  have  been  greatly  drained  during 
the  long,  severe  winter.  During  the  ten  years  since  its  inception 
much  has  been  accomplished.  “A  people  who  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  would  have  become  extinct  as  a  race  have  been  saved,  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them,  schools  established,  members  of  their 
own  race  have  become  active  in  the  work  of  evangelization,  sur¬ 
rounding  them  with  the  comforts  and  environment  of  Christian 
family  life.”  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  work  here,  as 
among  all  uncivilized  nations,  is  the  absence  of  any  written  lan¬ 
guage.  In  civilized  countries  the  missionary  has  access  to  the 
literature  of  the  nation,  and  soon  acquires  the  form  and  spirit 
of  the  language,  but  here  the  alphabet  and  literature  have  to  be 
supplied  before  much  effective  work  is  done.  When  the  Mora¬ 
vian  missionaries  went  to  Greenland,  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  it  took  five  years  before  any  results  could  be  reached. 
In  view  of  that  fact,  the  outlook  in  Alaska  is  most  encouraein«\ 
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Weber  is  quite  happy  over  the  idea  and  said  this 
morning  that  he  feels  like  a  new  man.  He  thinks 
the  trip  to  Bethel  was  good  for  him. 

I  got  Brother  Kawagaleg  to  come  along  with 
me  to  help  in  rousing  up  the  people. 

Now  I  will  briefly  write  of  my  trip  from  Bethel. 
The  road,  to  start  with,  was  not  as  good  as  usual 
as  far  as  Toulksack,  but  from  there  to  here  it  was 
very  bad.  It  was  just  sundown  when  we  reached 
Kikichtagamute.  We  passed  Akiatschagamute 
while  the  men  were  having  their  bath.  Brother 
Lomuck  came  to  us  and  stayed  with  us  until  we 
left.  Saturday  evening  we  had  chapel  service. 
Brother  Lomuck  led  in  the  opening  prayer,  and 
then  I  made  a  short  address,  after  which  the  as¬ 
sistant  led  in  the  closing  prayer.  We  also  prac¬ 
ticed  the  new  hymn  The  people  were  very  much 
pleased,  and  are  very  anxious  to  learn  it.  The 
next  morning  we  practiced  the  hymn  again,  and 
then  we  had  another  service.  Brother  Weber 
gave  the  first  address,  speaking  on  the  parable  of 
’  the  lost  sheep  and  the  lost  money.  Then  the  as¬ 
sistant  followed  with  a  simple  exhortation  to  the 
people  to  be  faithful  to  their  calling.  Oh,  yes, 
Brother  Weber  was  pleased  with  the  assistant’s 
prayer  the  evening  before.  He  thought  the  man 
was  not  only  in  earnest,  but  grasped  the  idea  of 
prayer.  I  also  spoke,  basing  my  remarks  upon 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publicau  who  worshiped  in 
the  same  church,  but  only  the  humble  sinner  re¬ 
ceived  a  blessing.  Brother  Lomuck  had  made 
the  opening  prayer  and  I  led  in  the  closing  prayer. 

After  having  tea,  about  10  o’clock,  we  left  for 
Akiagamute,  where  we  arrived  in  good  time. 
The  people  were  not  expecting  us,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome.  In  the  evening 
we  had  service  in  the  kashima.  I  spoke  first,  the 
burden  of  my  address  being,  “  Bear  ye  one  an¬ 
other’s  burdens.”  I  had  the  attention  of  the 
people  all  the  way  through  my  address,  and  I 
myself  felt  as  though  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  upon  me.  Afterwards  Brother  Weber  sp<  ke 
a  few  words,  followed  by  Brother  Kawagaleg. 
Loyd’s  father  led  in  the  closing  prayer.  After 
the  service  one  of  the  men  I  had  married  came  to 
me  and  said  he  could  not  live  with  his  wife  any 
more  and  he  had  left  her.  I  told  him  that  upon 
my  return  from  Ougavig  I  would  look  into  the 
matter.  Brother  Weber  and  I  slept  in  Kawaga- 
leg’s  harrabara. 

HOME. 

February  7,  1894. — From  Akiagamute  we  left 
at  dawn  accompanied  by  Brother  Kawagaleg, 
who  put  one  dog  in  my  team.  I  was  only  using 
seven  dogs,  have  let  Brother  Weber  use  my  eighth 
dog,  because  he  was  so  heavily  loaded  and  could 
not  keep  up.  Robert  and  Wassili  were  glad  to 
get  home,  but  still  they  felt  the  parting,  as  shown 
in  their  eagerness  to  do  everything  for  me  in  their 
power.  I  told  them  to  teach  the  people  the  new 
hymn  while  I  was  gone.  Jerry  and  Martin  were 
so  anxious  to  go  on  and  were  so  jolly. 

By  starting  early  I  thought  it  might  be  possible 
for  us  to  reach  Ougavig  by  eveuing  if  the  roads 
were  not  too  heavy.  By  11  o’clock  we  reached 
Toulksagamute,  where  we  had  tea.  I  visited 
Waeca’s  mother.  Both  Wasca  and  his  father 
were  away  putting  down  a  fish  trap.  The  mother 
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was  pleasecflo  see  me,  and  at  once  showed  the 
parka  she  is  making  for  me,  all  finished  but  the 
trimmings.  I  tried  it  on,  and  as  far  as  I  could 
tell  it  fitted  me  nicely.  She  also  said  that  Wasca 
is  not  himself  yet  He  speaks  of  being  homesick 
for  Bethel,  and  declares  if  he  does  not  get  well 
soon  he  will  come  to  Bethel. 

We  left  right  away,  but  it  had  commenced  to 
snow  already,  and  we  made  slow  progress.  The 
snow  got  deeper  and  deeper,  until  I  had  to  walk 
too.  Brother  Weber’s  team  went  slowly,  and  I 
had  often  to  stop  and  wait  for  him,  because  I  did 
not  want  to  leave  him  too  far  behind.  It  was 
almost  dark  when  we  reached  Quiexohluk.  As 
the  men  were  taking  their  bath  I  gave  the  tea-pot 
to  a  little  tad  not  much  taller  than  Joe,  and  told 
him  I  would  give  him  a  big  piece  of  sugar  if  he 
would  hurry  and  boil  the  tea  water.  He  hopped 
around  lively,  and  disappeared  with  the  tea-pot 
into  a  barrabara  where  they  were  cookiug.  As 
the  dogs  were  too  tired  to  eat  heartily  we  went 
into  the  kashima.  We  did  not  have  to  wait  long 
for  our  tea  water,  aud  the  little  boy  evidently 
hopped  to  some  purpose.  I  called  him  my  little 
host  as  he  proudly  marched  in  with  the  steaming 
“  tscheinick.”  I  gave  him  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
generous  piece  of  sugar.  I  guess  more  than  one 
little  boy  wished' they  had  boiled  our  “  tscheinick” 
for  a  piece  of  Dread  and  sugar. 

After  our  meal  we  fed  our  dogs  by  caudle  light, 
it  being  so  quiet  outside  that  it  was  possible  to 
use  a  lighted  candle. 

Now  that  we  are  in  Brother  Weber’s  territory 
he  has  charge  of  the  services.  When  it  was  time 
to  call  the  meeting  one  of  the  men  took  a  maul 
aud  thumped  the -kashima  floor  with  it,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  women  and  children  began  to 
come  in.  Brother  Weber  made  a  few  remrrks, 
saying  he  was  glad  that  I  and  Brother  Kawaga- 
leg  were  along,  aud  that  we  would  speak  to-night. 
I  spoke  first,  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  this  village  were  at  last  coming  out  of 
darkness  into  light. 

Having  heard  that  one  of  the  men  had  said 
that  they  had  given  up  their  heathenism,  because 
they  did  not  want  to  be  the  only  bad  ones  on  the 

river,  I  spoke  of  not  using  Christianity  for  a 
cloak,  or  as  a  covering,  but  of  using  it ,  and  that, 
it  should  become  needful  to  their  very  lives. 

Brother  Kawagaleg  spoke  a  few  words  aud  also 
led  in  prayer.  The  people  were  really  quite  differ¬ 
ent,  being  more  friendly,  and  there  seems  to  be 
an  earnest  desite  among  them  to  walk  in  the  way 
of  life  -We  had  a  good  meeting,  and  I  know 
Brother  Weber  was  pleased. 

I  he  next  morning  we  started  for  Ougavig 
through  a  heavy  snow  storm.  As  it  was  quite 
warm  the  enow  melted  on  our  clothing,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  were  wet  before  we  arrived  at  Ouga¬ 
vig.  Sister  Weber  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
us  so  early,  but  for  all  that  we  were  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  by  her.  Brother  Weber  was  wet  to  the 
skin,  but  I  was  not  quite  so  wet,  yet  I  changed 
my  clothes  for  safety  sake.  On  the  evening  of 
our  arrival  we  had  chapel  service,  with  Brother 
Kawagaleg  and  I  as  speakers.  Brother  Kawaga¬ 
leg  also  lead  iu  piayer.  It  was  announced  that 
as  long  as  I  was  here  there  would  be  morning  and 
evening  service.  Q.uite  a  number  of  the  men 


being  absent,  we  hardly  knew  just  what  to  d< 

when  to  hold  the  election  for  a  helper.  After  T _ . 

service  quite  a  number  of  people  stayed  tb'e’k** 
press  their  joy  at  Brother  Weber's  safe  return, 
aDd  upon  my  being  present.  After  the  people 
went  home  I  stayed  with  Brother  and  Sister 
Weber  until  bed-time.  We  had  a  nice  quiet  talk 
among  ourselves,  and  then  we  had  family  prayer 
together.  The  next  day,  about  10  o’clock,  we  had 
our  first  service.  My  remarks  were  based  on 
1  Thess.  3:  9-13.  The  best  attention  was  paid  to 
everything  I  said,  and  I  myself  was  warmed  by 
the  Spirit.  Brother  Kawagaleg  led  in  native 
prayer,  and  Brother  Weber  pronounced  the  bene 
diction.  In  the  evening  my  address  was  taken 
from  Col.  3 :  12-19. 

I  tried  to  set  forth  clearly  and  intelligently  our 
duths  to  each  other  as  Christians:  (1).  Toward 
fellow  Christians.  (2).  Toward  strangers.  (3). 
Toward  unbelievers.  As  husbands  and  wives,  and 
the  duties  of  both  toward  their  children.  Brother 
Kawagaleg  led  in  prayer  aud  Brother  Weber 
pronounced  the  benediction. 

After  the  morning  service  we  had  a  meeting  of 
the  men  to  get  them  to  express  their  choice  of  a 
helper  from  their  own  number.  They  all  chose 
the  trader .  We  deferred  definite  action  until  to¬ 
morrow  evening,  which  wili  he  the  last  service. 

After  the  evening  service  we  had  a  luncheon, 
and  then  talked  again  until  quite  late.  I  led  in 
the  family  prayer,  and  at  11.30  1  retired. 

Thursday,  February  1,  1894. — In  the  morning 
service  I  preached  principally  on  prayer.  Matt. 
7  :  1-11.  At  the  evening  service  I  preached  on 
Faith.  James  2  :  14-26. 

I  also  preached  a  farewell  sermon,  commending 
the  people  to  a  closer  walk  with  God,  calling  like¬ 
wise  upon  the  unbelievers  to  repent  and  turn  to 
God  and  everlasting  life  The  people  being  all 
present  except  one  or  two,  we  ratified  the  election 
of  the  trader  as  a  helper,  he  being  the  choice  of 
the  people.  I  explained  that  the  helper  is  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  out  of  respect 
for  his  office  he  is  to  he  listened  to  and  respected. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  helper  must  seek  the  eter¬ 
nal  good  of  his  fellowmeu.  I  then  dedicated  what 
we  had  done  to  the  Triune  God,  asking  Him  to 
sanctify  all  for  the  good  aud  furtherance  of  His 
kingdom.  The  people  iu  shaking  bauds,  said  that 
they  were  glad  for  the  words  I  had  spoken  to 
them,  and  said  that  I  must  come  aud  see  them  as 
often  as  I  could. 

I  retired  early,  for  I  was  very  tired. 

Friday,  February  2,  1894. — Left  Ougavig  for 
home.  Started  so  late,  and  traveled  so  slow  that 
I  did  not  get  farther  than  Quiexohluk.  At  this 
village  I  spoke  to  the  people  on  duties  of  married 
people  to  each  other  aud  to  children. 

Saturday,  February  3. — Started  early,  with  ex¬ 
pectation  of  reaching  Akiagarnute.  At  noon  we 
took  tea  at  Toulksagamute.  Wasca’s  father  ac¬ 
companied  me  from  here,  and  we  reached  Akia- 
gamute  after  sundown.  At  the  evening  chapel 
service  I  spoke  a  few  words  on  the  theme  of  help¬ 
ing  each  other,  aud  especially  those  weak  in  the 
faith.  As  usual,  I  slept  iu  Brother  Kawagaleg’s 
barrabara.  We  retired  early  and  had  a  good 
night’s  rest. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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On  last  Thursday  evening  Mr.  William 

Hamilton,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Assist¬ 
ant  General  Agent  of  Education  in 
Alaska,  delivered  an  interesting  lecture 
on  the  scenery,  people  and  resources  o 
that  vast  territory,  illustrated  by  stere- 
opticon  views,  from  photographs  taken 
by  himself  and  a  companion  during  his 
official  visit  to  Alaska  last  year,  ^he 
lecture  was  preceded  by  an  entertainment 
consisting  of  music  and  recitations,  which 
however  pleasing  in  itself,  unfortunately 
infringed  too  much  upon  the  time  that 
should  have  been  given  to  the  main  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  evening,  so  that  a  number  of 
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L1CHTENFELS,  GREENLAND. 
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Lichtenfels,  (the  Light-rock)  was  the 
second  station  commenced  by  our  mission¬ 
aries  in  Greenland.  It  was  built  in  1758, 
on  an  island,  three  miles  from  the  open  sea. 
Xew  Herrnhut,  the  first  station,  had  been 
founded  in  1733,  the  year  in  which  our  first 
missionaries  went  to  Greenland.  The  18th  of 
this  month  will  be  the  163d  anniversary  of  the 
departure  from  Herrnhut  of  the  first  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  Greenland,  Matthew  Stach  and 
Frederic  Boehniscli.  Christian  David  ac¬ 
companied  them,  to  help  them  for  one  year. 
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BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  FEBRUARY,  1895. 


To  Do  Good— Forget  Not. 

(Hebrews  13 :  16.) 

EBRUAEY  !  Already  one  month — 
one- twelfth — of  1895  has  passed. 
Have  you  remembered  to  do  good? 
Every  month  in  the  year  has  some 
remarkable  days  in  it,  or  rather  days  on 
which  remarkable  things  happened.  So 
February  has  too,  even  if  it  is  the  shortest  i 
month  of  all.  There  is  St.  Valentine’s  day 
and  Washington’s  birthday,  and — anybody 
else’s?  Perhaps  yours,  which  would  be  an 
important  day  for  you,  and  your  friends, 
would  it  not?  Then,  if  you  look  at  the 
Calendar  for  the  month,  which  is  always 
printed  in  The  Moravian ,  and  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  to  our  Text  Book ,  you  will  see  that  sev¬ 
eral  events  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
our  Church  took  place  in  the  month  of 
February.  We  only  have  room  to  name  a 
few  of  them,  because  we  want  to  give  some 
more  extracts  from  Mrs.  Helmicli’s  Alaska 
letter  on  this  page. 

February  12,  1765. — Occupation  of  the 
first  house  amongst  the  Free  (or  BuslD  Ne 
groes  in  Surinam.  (These  negroes,  or  their 
ancestors,  were  once  slaves,  but  during  a 


war  their  owners  sent  them  into  the  woods 
in  the  interior,  where  the  enemy  could  not 
get  them,  and  when  the  war  was  over  they 
would  not  go  back  to  their  masters,  and 
have  been  free  ever  since.  Our  mission¬ 
aries  in  Surinam  have  been  doing  a  good 
work  among  them,  but  the  climate  is  almost 
fatal  to  Europeans.) 

February  16, 1736. — David  Mtschmann,tlie 
first  Moravian  Bishop  n  America,  arrived 
with  a  colony  at  Savannah,  Georgia.  (This 
was  about  a  year  after  the  first  Moravian 
colony  for  America  arrived  at  Savannah, 
March  22,  1735,  which  might  be  called  the 
arrival  of  the  Moravian  Pilgrim  Fathers 
in  America.) 

February  19,  1776. — Consecration  of  the 
chapel  and  baptism  of  the  first  convert  in 
Labrador,  at  Nain. 

February  22,  1742.— The  first  three  Mo- 
liegan  Indians  from  Shekomeko,  N.  Y., 
baptized  at  Oley,  Pa.,  by  Christian  H. 
Eauch.  (On  this  day  George  Washington 
was  ten  years  old,  and  nobody  thought 
that  his  birthday  would  once  be  a  legal 
holiday  for  the  whole  country,  of  which  he 
is  justiy  called  the  Father,  and  of  which  he 
became  the  first  President  almost  a  half 
century  later,  in  1789.  When  he  was  only 
ten  years  of  age  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  to  the  care  of  his  excellent  mother, 
who  did  so  much,  by  her  wise  and  careful 
training,  to  prepare  him  for  his  future 
career  of  eminent  usefulness,  and  whom  he 
always  loved  and  honored,  not  only  as  a 
boy,  but  after  he  had  become  a  great  and 
famous  man,  leaving  an  example  which  all 
boys,  especially  American  boys,  should 
imitate.) 

During  the  Winter  Brother  Ivilbuck 
often  goes  on  missionary  trips  up  the  river 
and  to  the  villages  across  the  tundra.  As 
a  rule  the  people  always  receive  him  kindly 
and  are  anxious  to  have  him  teach  them 
the  way  of  life.  At  the  two  villages  where 
our  helpers  live  they  have  evening  chapel 
service  every  day,  the  helpers  always  con¬ 
ducting  it.  There  is  also  an  assistant ; 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  time  we  will  be 


able  to  have  a  lit  tie  church  or  chapel  at  each 
place,  for  I  think  they  have  already  col¬ 
lected  some  logs  for  the  purpose.  They 
will  have  them  sawed  here.  At  present 
the  services  are  held  in  the  kashima.  Last 


1  Winter  our  bitterest  enemy  at  Kikichta- 
gamute  (Brother  Lomuck’s  village)  died. 
He  cast  off  his  son  because  he  believed  in 
our  religion  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  but  during  his  sickness  he  be¬ 
came  a  changed  man,  and  this  son  whom 
he  had  cast  off  now  ministered  to  all  his 
wants.  We  have  hopes  that  he  died  a  con- 
i  verted  man.  During  the  Winter  Brother 
Kilbuck  was  several  times  called  to  death¬ 
beds  ;  the  one  was  that  of  Augustus,  a 
former  school  boy.  He  reached  his  village 
j  ust  as  the  boy  had  breathed  his  last.  They 
tell  us  he  was  such  a  good  boy  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  and  though  we  mourn  his  loss,  yet 
we  rejoice  to  know  that  he  is  now  with  his 
Maker.  Oh !  that  many,  many,  of  these 
poor,  ignorant,  benighted  heathen  may  yet 
be  gathered  for  His  kingdom  !  *  *  * 

This  Spring  has  been  a  hard  time  to  many 
poor  people  here  because  of  the  great  scar¬ 
city  of  food  many  suffering  from  hunger 
and  we  have  already  heard  of  one  death 
fiom  starvation.  Here  about  the  mission 
we  had  to  feed  many  or  they  would  not  be 
alive  to-day.  During  March  and  April  we 
often  caught  large  numbers  of  ptarmigan 
by  making  snares  for  them.  These  birds 
helped  to  feed  many  hungry  people,  as  well 
as  our  six  school  boys,  who  have  no  other 
home  but  here.  We  looked  anxiously  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  the  geese  would 
come,  which  usually  is  the  latter  part  of 
April,  but  this  year  they  were  so  late.  1 
think  we  got  our  first  ones  the  14th  of  May. 

Our  boys  enjoyed  “eating  goose”  ever  so 
much,  and  I  think  averaged  about  six  a 
j  day.  It  seems  like  a  good  many,  yet  that 
was  about  all  that  we  could  give  them,  for 
our  provisions  are  getting  so  low.  The  ice 
on  the  river  commenced  breaking  up  the 
30th  of  May,  and  by  the  3d  of  June  was  all 
j  gone.  As  soon  as  the  river  is  clear  of  ice 
the  smelts  ( a  small  fish  about  like  a  herring) 
come.  These  are  caught  with  dip-nets. 
On  Sunday  some  one  caught  the  first  one. 
Oh,  how  happy  every  one  was.  They  said, 
Now  we  won’t  be  hungry  any  more,  now 
we  will  have  enough  to  eat.  On  Monday 
every  one  moved  over  to  the  island,  which 
is  quite  near  the  smelting  grounds,  and  now 
the  dipping  commenced  in  good  earnest. 

At  first  the  men  went  out  in  their  birch 
bark  canoes,  which  they  anchor  while  dip- 
ping,  but  these  last  few  days  the  fish  have 
been  so  plenty  that  they  could  get  them  in 
great  quantities  just  from  the  shore.  Mrs. 
Kilbuck  and  Miss  Mack  also  went  over  on 
Monday  and  lived  there  in  a  tent  until  Fri¬ 
day,  so  there  was  no  one  here  but  our 
family  and  Brother  Kilbuck.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  I  went  over  with  the  men  in  the  bidarka 
to  pay  the  folks  a  visit.  There  were  about 
sixty  people  there  in  camp,  and  fish  to  be 


seen  wherever  one  looked  :  the  Then  Jirirtg- 
ing  them  by  the  boat  load,  and  the  jftonren 
stringing  them  on  willows  and  themkyhg- 
ing  them  on  poles  to  dry.  There  were 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them,  and  the 
little  silvery  fish  looked  so  pretty  hanging 
up  in  the  sun.  While  I  was  there  I  also 
tried  my  hand  at  dipping.  The  first  time 
1  did  not  get  any  ’;  the  third  time  thirteen, 
then  I  felt  encouraged  ;  later  I  think  I  got 
about  a  gallon.  Sometimes  the  men  got  so 
many  they  could  hardly  empty  their  nets. 
One  man,  I  am  sure,  got  a  half  bushel,  at 
the  least,  at  one  time.  Such  a  grand  fish¬ 
ing  place  you  never  did  see ;  no  one  was 
in  another  one’s  way;  every  one  had  some 
chance,  for  one  could  just  get  them  every¬ 
where.  I  did  so  enjoy  watching  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  above  all  to  know  that  now 
every  one  was  satisfied  and  had  plenty  to 
eat.  Our  faithful  dogs,  too,  will  have 
plenty.  Some  died  for  us  because  we  had 
nothing  to  feed  them.  I  never  thought  I 
could  appreciate  dogs  so  much  until  this 
Winter,  when  almost  every  day  the  boys 
would  go  to  the  timber  to  haul  fire  wood 
with  them,  and  the  big  loads  they  can  pull 
is  really  astonishing ;  but  sometimes  they 
are  not  in  a  mood  to  go  on  a  trip,  then  the 
boys  have  a  great  time  running  after  them 
till  they  can  catch  them  and  “carry  them 
to  the  harness.” 

I  will  send  you  a  few  letters  which  the 
school  boys  wrote  to  me,  so  you  can  see 
how  they  are  learning  English.  After  the 
boys  went  home  Miss  Mack  got  many  letters 
from  them,  and  it  is  surprising  how  well 
they  do.  I  think  they  are  learning  English 
fast.  I  hope  I  will  learn  their  language 
too.  I  have  learned  quite  a  good  many 
words,  and  hope  in  time  to  be  able  to  speak 
it,  but  it  takes  time ;  it  cannot  be  done  in 
a  day  or  a  year.  Thus  far  Brother  Kilbuck 
has  translated  four  hj  mns,  which  are  the 
following:  “Jesus  lovt  s  me,”  “The  Light 
of  the  world  H  Jesus,”  “’Tis  the  promise 
of  God  full  salvation  to  give,”  and  this 
Winter  he  translated  three  verses  of  “Je¬ 
rusalem.”  Two  of  our  sdhool  boys  (Robert 
and  Wassalie)  taught  this  last  one  to  the 
people  of  their  village. 

1  hope  also  that  you  do  not  forget  to  pray 
for  us  and  our  work  ;  pray  that  we  may 
have  strength  to  do  our  work  day  be  day. 

Affectionately  your  friend, 

Anna  Lichty  Helmioh. 
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THE  REV.  WILLIAM  VVEINLAND. 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  EgGEKT.— [SEE  Page  2S7.J 

A  MISSION  TO  ALASKA. 

The  Rev.  Adolphus  Hartmann  was  born  in 
Surinam,  South  America,  where  his  parents  were 
laboring  as  missionaries  of  the  Moravian  Church. 
His  mother  was  a  heroine  in  its  annals.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  which  occurred  in  the 
Bushland,  a  pestilential  region  adjoining  Suri¬ 
nam,  and  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  fugi¬ 
tive  slaves,  she  continued  for  eleven  years  to  in¬ 
struct  the  negroes,  and  during  that  whole  period 
was  the  only  white  person  in  their  country.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  his  parents,  Mr.  Hartmann 
devoted  himself  to  missionary  work.  He  labor¬ 
ed  among  the  natives  of  Australia,  and  at  the 
present  time  has  charge  of  an  enterprise  on  a 
Delaware  Indian  reservation  in  Canada.  From 
this  field  he  has  been  called  to  undertake  an  im¬ 
portant  exploration,  in  which  Mr.  William  Wein- 
land,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Moravian  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  is 
associated  with  him. 

The  western  coast  of  Alaska  is  inhabited  by 
about  fifteen  thousand  Innuits,  or  Esquimaux' 
who  are  living  in  gross  heathenism.  They  have 
been  utterly  neglected  both  by  the  government 
and  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  civilize  them,  and  no 
Protestant  missionary  has  brought  them  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  The  only  attempts  to  ameliorate  their  con¬ 
dition  were  undertaken  by  the  Greek  Church 
when  Alaska  was  a  Russian  territory.  Two  or 
three  Greek  priests  are  still  lingering  among  them. 

These  natives  Messrs.  Hartmann  and  '"We in¬ 
land  have  been  commissioned  to  visit.  Bv  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  they  expect  to  sail  in  the  United  States 


revenue  steamer  Corwin ,  which  will  leave  San 
Francisco  in  the  beginning  of  May,  to  Oonalaska, 
on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  thence  to  Nushegak, 
or  Fort  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  Bristol  Bay. 

In  case  the  revenue  steamer  should  not  touch  at 
that  point,  they  will  endeavor  to  reach  it  iu  a 
trading  vessel,  and  then  spend  the  summer  in 
exploring  the  country  westward  along  the  coast 
and  the  rivers.  They  will  visit  as  many  villages 
as  possible,  proclaim  the  Gospel,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  a  permanent  mission,  which  is  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  next  year.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
associate  with  this  permanent  work  a  Moravian 
missionary  from  Labrador  qualified  to  preach  in 
the  language  of  the  Esquimaux. 

The  Moravian  Church  has  prosperous  missions  I 
in  Labrador  and  Greenland,  among  the  Indians 
of  North  America,  on  the  Mosquito  Coast,  in  Su¬ 
rinam,  on  eight  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  in 
South  Africa,  in  Australia,  and  Central  Asia. 

More  than  three  hundred  European  and  American 
missionaries  are  in  the  field,  besides  many  native 
|  assistants,  and  the  number  of  converts  amounts 
i to  about  eighty  thousand 

COMMUNICATES. 
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Word  from  Araska. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  PRIVAE  LETTER  FROM 
BR.  ROCK. 

Carmel,  Alaska,  January  27,  1898. 

Thus  far  the  winter  has  been  mild.  The  mer¬ 
cury  did  not  fall  to  zero  till  last  week,  and  most 
of  the  time  it  has  been  far  above.  We  had  no 
snow,  and  the  river  did  not  freeze  up  until  last 
week.  This  kept  us  at  home  pretty  closely.  But 
on  a  sudden  the  thermometer  changed  from  20° 
above  to  22°  below  zero,  and  it  is  now  15°  below, 
with  a  wind  from  the  northeast  that  makes  it 
pretty  cold.  In  spite  of  the  cold  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  coaxing  our  chickens  to  lay  us  some 
eggs.  It  is  an  unusual  thing  to  go  to  the  hen¬ 
house  here  in  January  and  find  three  nice  big  eggs 
in  the  nest.  1  intend  next  year  to  put  up  a  dif- > 
ferent  house,  with  a  more  southern  exposure. 

February  13. 

It  is  still  very  cold,  but  not  too  cold  to  prevent 
us  from  enjoying  being  out— 20°  below  zero. 
Aunt  Mary  and  the  girls  are  out  for  a  walk,  and 
the  boys  are  on  the  river  sliding  and  having  fun. 

I  can  scarcely  understand,  that  I  do  not  feel  the 
cold  more  than  I  do.  I  expect  to  take  a  trip  up 
to  the  Wood  River  Lakes  in  a  few  days,  to  preach 
to  our  people  there. 

This  morning  I  baptized  the  baby  of  Br.  and 
Sr.  Schoechert  and  a  native  infant— Emily  Au¬ 
gusta  Schoechert  and  Katharine  Faithful. 

February  17. 

I  am  just  ready  to  get  a  brief  rest  before  start¬ 
ing  on  my  trip  of  ten  to  fifteen  days  up  the  Wood 
River.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  the  supplies 
taken  for  such  a  trip :  seven  loaves  of  bread  made 
into  sandwiches,  fifty  crackers,  five  quarts  of 
baked  beans,  four  biscuits,  sugar,  tea,  flour,  jelly, 
a  can  of  peaches,  a  smoked  salmon,  lard,  salt' 
candles,  cups,  saucers,  plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
tea-kettle,  frying-pans,  etc.  Sister  Emma  made 
me  a  nice  new  tent.  This  is  the  first  trip  I  have 
made  with  only  one  man.  Usually  I  take  two 
Jacob,  one  of  our  former  school  boys,  is  going  with 
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me.  He  is  a  good  teilow.  1  wade  sowe  patent 
fish-hooks,  with  which  we  hope  to  take  some  big 
pike  in  the  lakes.  I  have  also  a  Winchester  rifle 
and  a  shot-gun,  and  so  am  ready  for  big  or  littie 
game.  We  take  with  us  eleven  dogs. 

February  25. 

Now  I  am  back  from  my  trip,  in  good  health 
and  spirits.  It  took  only  eight  days,  and  I  trav¬ 
eled  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Nor  was  1 
on  the  road  all  the  time.  At  one  village  I  re¬ 
mained  three  days  and  four  nights. 

On  the  first  day  I  stopped  at  3*P.M.  with  some 
wood  cutters  who  were  just  preparing  to  cut  cord 
wood.  I  spent  the  night  with  them  in  camp,  and 
next  morning  visited  the  people  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  village,  where  I  gave  them  an  hour  s  sermon 
and  talk.  The  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  lakes 
was  my  next  stopping  place,  where  I  arrived 

about  noon.  After  dinner  we  had  an  hour  of 
preaching,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  next  village. 
To  reach  it  before  dark  we  had  to  drive  at  utmost 
speed  over  the  frozen  lake.  The  track  was  not 
good,  with  one  runner  we  were  on  a  trail  and  with 
the  other  sank  into  six  inches  of  soft  suow. 
This  made  traveling  very  disagreeable.  The  sun 
sank  behind  the  mountains  long  before  we  reached 
Our  destination,  and  the  stars  had  been  long 
twinkling  before  we  could  stop.  We  thought  all 
must  be  asleep  in  “Hotel  Kashima ;  but,  no! 
the  men  were  just  taking  their  daily  sweat-bath. 
I  was  glad  of  a  warm  place  in  which  to  sleep. 
When  I  left  home  it  was  20°  below  zero.  Up  in 
the  mountains  it  was  40°  below.  I  had  coffee 
and  a  sandwich,  and  then  spread  my  bearskin  on 
a  bench,  lay  on  it  and  soon  fell  asleep.  Next 
afternoon  I  preached  to  the  people,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  day  following,  several  times  in  succession.  On 
Monday  I  started  out  long  before  day  with  my 
sled  and  six  natives  for  “  Pike  Lake,”  the  famous 
feeding  grounds  of  the  large  pike.  We  set  to 
work,  on  reaching  the  place,  by  digging  holes 
through  the  ice,  which  was  four  feet  thick,  with 
two  feet  of  snow  upon  it.  I  caught  one  large 
fellow,  and  one  of  the  men  caught  two  smaller 
ones.  The  rest  caught  nothing.  Jacob  mean¬ 
while  shot  four  grouse.  The  natives  said  that  the 
thickness  of  the  ice  and  snow  made  the  water  too 
dark  for  fishing. 

Next  day,  Tuesday,  Jacob  and  I  set  out  for  the 
next  lake  and  village,  a  good  day’s  journey  off  on 
i  account  of  the  loose  snow  in  the  woods  through 
i  which  we  had  to  drive  much  of  the  way  Our 
i  course  lay  along  the  swift  river,  so  that  we  could 
see  or  hear  the  water  dash  over  the  rocks  and  roll 
along  in  eddies.  I  thought  of  some  of  my  com¬ 
rades  at  home  who  like  to  fish  such  streams  for 
trout.  There  they  switch  the  streams  all  day  for 
a  few  small  speckled  beauties.  Here  they  could 
catch  more  in  half  an  hour  than  there  in  a  whole 
year.  These  trout  are  caught  on  a  hook  made 
out  of  a  nail  and  a  piece  of  ivory  or  white  bone. 
I  tried  my  patent  American  hooks,  but  could  not 
aet  a  bite.  They  were  painted  red,  and  a  native 
told  me  that  the  fish  would  not  bite  at  red,  except 


in  summer.  JLhere  is  no  one  here  to  catch  them, 
but  a  few  natives  and  hundreds  of  “  Diver  Ducks.” 
This  river  is  full  of  ducks  all  winter.  After  we 
had  reached  the  village  and  had  taken  supper,  I 
gathered  the  people  into  the  kashima,  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  I  Bpoke  to  them  of  Jesus  and 
His  love.  Poor,  ignorant  souls,  they  know  little 
of  God’s  word !  How  little  we  are  able  to  give 
them  on  account  of  the  distance  at  which  they 
live  from  us!  That  little  the  Greek  priests  try  to 
pervert,  charging  us  with  being  teachers  of  the 
Devil.  But  Christ  said,  “  Blessed  are  ye,  when 
men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  My 
sake.  Rejoice  and%e  exceeding  glad  ;  for  great 
is  your  reward  in  heaven  ;  for  so  persecuted  they 
the  prophets  which  were  before  you.  He  also 
taught  us  to  pray  for  our  enemies.  So  I  pray  for 
the  Russo-Greek  Church  as  I  pray  for  the  Jews, 
that  they  may  learn  to  know  and  love  Jesus. 

On  my  wav  back  my  tent  proved  a  most  wel¬ 
come  accommodation.  The  tent-stove  made  it  as 
warm  as  my  sitting  room.  On  the  last  morning 
a  messenger  from  home  met  me,  saying  that  a  Mr. 
Tilton  had  arrived  from  Point  Barrow,  and  that 
he  would  leave  in  a  few  days  for  Katmai,  with  the 
mail.  He  is  a  whaler  who  is  on  his  way  to  secure 
help  for  three  hundred  and  six  poor  shipwrecked 
fellow-whalers,  whoge  ships  were  crushed  in  the 
ice.  His  companions  are  on  starvation  rations, 
dealt  out  twice  a  day.  Mr.  Tilton  wants  one  of 
us  to  go  with  him  to  Katmai.  Only  one  ship  out 
of  a  fleet  of  nine  escaped  from  the  ice  to  bring 
the  news  of  distress  home.  Mr.  Tilton  met  the 
government  relief  party  at  the  \  ukon,  on  their 
way  to  the  Reindeer  Station  at  Port  Clarence, 
whence  they  will  drive  500  reindeer  to  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  whalers.  They  cannot  get  there  till  May 
or  June.  Mr.  Tilton  is  from  Massachusetts,  and 
has  seven  brothers  in  the  whaling  business.  He 
is  a  fine,  hearty  man,  a  jolly  guest  to  have. 

.  February  28. 

I  am  no  longer  a  single  missionary.  Yesterday 
afternoon  I  was  married  to  Sister  Emma  Huber, 
by  Brother  Schoechert,  in  the  presence  of  our 
native  congregation,  and  Br.  Koltschoff  and  Mr. 

Tilton,  our  guests,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
white  neighbors.  Whether  I  am  dreaming  or  not 
I  scarcely  know  ;  but  one  thing  I  do  know,  I  am 
a  happy  man.  My  trade  enabled  me  to  bake  my 
own  wedding  cake.  The  guests  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  Our  gifts  were  napkins 
and  a  tablecloth  and  towels  and  $20  in  gold  and 
$5  in  silver  from  the  white  men.  After  the  wed¬ 
ding  we  spent  an  hour  in  social  intercourse  and 
singing,  and  then  sat  down  to  a  light  lunch.  Of 
course  we  could  not  help  wishing  some  of  our  own 
home  people  were  here  to  add  to  the  happiness  of 
the  day  and  make  it  feel  more  like  home.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  write  to  all  my  people  and  friends ; 
but  it  is  impossible.  Pray  God  that  we  may  do 
good  service  here.  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet 
again.  Samuel  Rock. 
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ITH  this  number  of  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Missionary  Re¬ 
porter  we  begin  a  new 
volume  and  wish  all  our 
young  readers  a  Bright  and 
Happy  New  Year.  We 
hope  that  1 897  will  prove  a 
very  successful  year,  not 
only  in  the  history  of  the 
Juvenile  Missionary  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  also  agnong  all 
our  young  workers,  whether  banded  together  in  our  Sun¬ 
day  or  other  schools 


usiasm.  Parents  might  also  be  induced  to  pure 
shares  for  each  of  their  children.  Here  is  certain 
grand  object  to  work  for,  that  of  connecting  the  dis 
shores  of  Labrador  more  adequately  with  the  H 
Agency. 


f* 


Speaking  of  the  Labrador  Mission,  we  are  reminde 
the  Thanksgiving  Meeting  held  at  the  Moravian  Chi 
Fetter  Lane,  London,  for  the  safe  return  of  the  “  I 
mony.”  The  secretary,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Klesel,  gave  a 
interesting  report  of  the  past  year  in  Labrador.  S; 
alone  forbids  us  from  referring  at  length  to  it,  but 
or  two  extracts  are  sure  to  be  of  interest  for  our  yc 
readers. 

In  the  Nain  diary  we  find  the  following  account 

reindeer  chase  w 


or  living  at  home 
with  their  parents  and 
friends.  The  New 
Year  will  be  all  the 
happier,  if  all  are  de¬ 
termined  to  redouble 
their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  growing  work 
of  the  Moravian  Mis¬ 
sions.  We  can  only 
re-echo  our  late  secre¬ 
tary’s  advice  to  you 
all  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1896  :  “  Get 
a  good  grip  of  the 
ropes  supporting  the 
workers  down  in  the 
mine  toiling  for  souls, 
and  hold  on  diligently 


- 


Nain,  Labrador,  in  Winter. 


throughout  this  new  year  of  grace  !  ” 

One  object  we  know  will  appeal  to  our  . young  helpers, 
and  that  is  the  plan  of  raising  funds  to  build  a  new 
«  Harmony.”  Probably  many  will  remember  the  excel¬ 
lent  idea  that  was  adopted  in  helping  to  meet  the  amount 
needed  for  a  new  vessel  for  the  Moskito  Coast  some  few 
years  ago.  Many  will,  doubtless,  have  already  heard 
that  it  has  been  resolved  to  issue  similar  shares  of  is. 
each,  and  every  young  shareholder  will  be  given  a  cer¬ 
tificate  to  attest  his  or  her  ownership  in  the  new  “  Har¬ 
mony.”  We  trust  the  shares  will  be  bought  by  old  as 
well  as  young,  and  that  all  the  young  people  in  our 
schools  and  elsewhere  may  take  up  the  cause  with 


took  place  there  on  land. — Ed.]  “  In  the 
Easter  Monday  last  :  '  distance  a  small  herd 
“  We  witnessed  an  in-  of  reindeer,  some 
teresting  spectacle,  a  twenty  in  number, had 
reindeer  chase  coming  shown  themselves, and 


off  right  in  front  of 
us  in  the  bay!”  [Con¬ 
trary  to  custom,  the 
reindeer  last  winter 
were  oftener  seen  ori 
the  ice  between  the 
islands  and  in  the  bays 
than  on  the  heights  in- 
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up  by  the  hunters.  These  Sought  as  nearly  as  possible 
o  surround  them.  When  within  shooting  distance 
.j  ey  bred,  and  were  rewarded  by  seeing  seven  of 
the  deer  drop  down.  The  rest,  however,  broke 
away  through  the  line  of  huntsmen  on  the  land  side 
and  crossing  the  bay  made  for  the  hills  behind  us’ 
rts  they  fled  past  our  hamlet,  the  dogs  got  sight  of 
them,  and  in  a  very  short  time  all  the  dogs  'in  the  place 
some  too  at  least,  were  pursuing  the  fugitives.  Dorns’ 
and  deer  were  soon  lost  to  sight  behind  the  nearest  hill’s. 

•  Yi*' OU^  1  X  ^Iiec^  out  and  exhausted,  the  dogs  returned 
m  the  evening  of  the  day,  or,  as  was  the  case  with  some, 

TtJntpr !f  S  rdunnS  the  course  of  the  following  days,' 
1-hey  had,  of  course,  got  nothing  for  their  trouble.’' 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 


llaska. — Ou  the  Kus- 


PHOTOGRAPH8  from  A 
koquim  the  missionaries  have  been  busy  with 
their  cameras.  Negatives,  forwarded  last  summer 
and  autumn,  have  now  been  printed  and  are  for 
sale.  Brother  Eugene  A.  Rau,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  for  Propagat¬ 
ing  the  Gospel,  has  kindly  consented  to  give  his 
time  and  services  to  this  matter  gratuitously,  and 
friends  of  the  mission  may  procure  the  following 
by  addressing  him  at  Bethlehem,  Penna.  Two 
of  the  photographs  aro  5x7  inches  in  size,  and 
these  sell,  mounted  on  cardboard,  at  twenty -five 
cents  each,  or  $2  50  per  dozen — viz.,  No.  1,  The 
Moravian  Missionaries  on  the  Kuskoquim,  and  No. 
2,  The  Moravian  Mission  at  Bethel,  on  the  Kusko¬ 
quim.  In  the  former  group  all  the  missionaries  are 
given,  who  were  laboring  on  the  Kuskoquim  prior 
to  the  transfer  of  Sister  King  to  Carmel.  The 
remaining  photographs  are  4x5  inches  in  size, 
and  are  likewise  mounted  on  cardboard.  These 
sell  at  twenty  cents  each,  or  $2.00  a  dozen.  The 
profits  will  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  mission. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  these  photographs, 
which  may  be  ordered  by  number.  3.  Dr. 
Romig’s  House  and  Dispensary  at  Bethel.  4. 
The  Saw  Mill,  at  Bethel.  5.  The  Old  Method  of 
Sawing  Logs.  6.  Building  a  Mission  House.  7. 
Natives’  Fish  Traps.  8.  Starting  for  the  Hunt. 
9.  The  Successful  Hunter.  10.  A  group  of  Rein¬ 
deer.  11.  Laplander  and  Reindeer.  12.  The 
Mission  Boat  Swan  before  Launching.  13.  The 
Swan  at  Anchor.  14.  Native  Masks  and  Curios. 
15.  George  Nukachluk  and  his  wife  Lena.  16. 
Jerry  and  Minnie,  a  Young  Native  Couple.  17. 
Kilbuck  Children  and  their  Dogs.  18.  Joe  Kil- 
buck  and  Native  Children.  19.  Starting  for 
Ougavig.  20.  The  Moravian  Mission  at  Ouga- 
vig,  Alaska.  21.  The  Native  Village  at  Ougavig. 
The  photographs  illustrate  life  at  the  mission,  and 
would  serve  to  add  interest  to  any  missionary 
meeting. 


Reported  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference 

Intelligence  from  Alaska. — Letters  from 
our  missionaries  in  Carmel,  Alaska,  dated  August 
24-26,  were  received  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Although  much  sickness  had  prevailed, 
from  which  the  missionaries  were  not  entirely  ex¬ 
empt,  all  were  in  good  health  at  the  date  of  the 
letters.  Amongst  the  natives  the  mortality  had 
been  great. 

The  work  is  progressing  and  the  reports  are  of 
the  most  encouraging  character.  Br.  Pock’s  ar¬ 
rival  was  welcomed  by  all.  He  is  actively  en¬ 
gaged  and  has  thus  far  been  a  valued  helper. 
Sister  P.  King,  who  is  to  be  transferred  to  this 
station  from  Bethel,  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  re¬ 
ports  received  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Church- 
papers. 

The  New  Mission  at  Martinez,  Southern 
California. — Brother  and  Sister  Woosley  have 
arrived  at  Potrero,  and  will  remain  at  this  mission 
station  until  the  cottage  at  Martinez  is  ready  for 
occupancy. 

Five  acres  of  land  have  been  selected  at  Mar¬ 
tinez  and  the  Indians  have  signed  the  papers  set¬ 
ting  this  property  apart  for  the  use  of  the  mission. 
The  adobe  bricks  for  the  cottage  have  been  made, 
and  the  work  of  erecting  the  buildings  and  sinking 
an  artesian  well  is  being  performed  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Intelligence  from  Alaska. — A  letter  from 
Bro.  E  L.  Weber,  dated  Uualaska,  June  19, 
brings  the  intelligence  that  an  opportunity  of  sail¬ 
ing  for  the  Ku8kokwim  on  the  20th  of  June  had 
been  presented.  A  party  on  the  way  to  the  Kus- 
kokwim  had  offered  Brother  and  Sister  Weber 
passage  on  their  vessel,  if  our  missionary  wohM 
assist  them  with  information  regarding  the  Bay 
and  the  Kuskokwim.  A  barge  180  feet  long, 
fitted  up  with  cabins  for  the  passengers  and  with 
ample  space  for  the  effects  of  the  party  and  for  a 
small  river  steamer,  which  is  to  be  used  on  the 
Kuskokwim,  is  towed  by  a  large  steamship. 
Brother  and  Sister  Weinlick  were  to  follow  in  the 
schooner  Pearl  which  was  to  sail  at  the  close  of 
the  week. 

From  Carmel  the  annual  report  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  The  report  is  very  favorable. 

Under  date  of  June  4,  Bro.  Schoechert  writes, 
that  Bro.  Samuel  Rock,  who  had  left  for  Bethel 
March  22,  had  not  yet  returned.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  he  is  waiting  for  a  vessel  to  touch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  river. 


THE  LOSS  OF  MISSIONARY  WEBER.  that  be  lived  to  tell  of  his  exposures  amid  ice  and 

Address  in  the  Church  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  October  We'd  JtfZT1  l miraC‘e  tbat  b° 

9.  1898.  on  the  111th  It  tt,°  ?“?,  t0.b?.bacfc  with  the  Eskimos  once  more, 


9,  1898,  on  the  111th  Anniversary  of  the 
the  Society  for  Propagating-  the  Gospel 
AmonS  the  Heathen. 

BY  THE  REV.  MORRIS  W.  LEIBERT.  V& 


that  he  might' rescue  them  from  filth  and  vice, 
that  he  might  .preach  to  them  Christ,  the  pure  and 
holy  Saviour.  Full  of  zeal  and  vigor  he  returned  to 
the  scene  of  his*  labors,  greeted  his  colleagues,  de- 


*  •  <  v  o  kjx.  uio  itiuuioj  gicctvU  Ills  OUllvHgUcbj  U G* 

In  the  absence  of  other  officials,  the  duty  de-  l’vered  directions  from  the  authorities  and  messages 
volves  upon  me,  as  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  fr.om  home>  and  then  set  out  to  ascend  the  river 
Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,  to  the  Pro8Pectors  whom  he  had  agreed  to  pilot 
conduct  this  its  111th  anniversary  meeting.  ’  through  the  tortuous  channels  of  the  bay  and  the 
The  business  of  the  Society,  at  this  time  is  en-  fW^fc  currents  of  the  stream  with  which  he  had 
trusted  to  the  following  Board  :  President,  Bishop  ,ecome  80  familiar  by  nine  years’  experience  on 
Edmund  A.  Oerter;  sVice  President,  Rev.  Paul  the  Ivu8hoquim. 

de  Schweinitz ;  Treasurer,  Rev.  Robert  dey™  A  *urious  8torm  arose.  Gale  succeeded  gale. 
Schweinitz;  Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  Morris  .orrent8  of  rain  and  sleet  poured  in  from  every 
W.  Leibert;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Eugene  A.  8^e'  8h*P8  were  separated,  capsized  and 

Rau  ;  Director  ex  officio,  Rev.  J.  T.  Hamilton.  *  8tranded-  Angry  waves  beat  upon  the  wrecks. 

Assistant  Directors  :  J.  Samuel  Krause,  C.  Otto  Mercde88  billows  swept  the  decks.  One  by  one 
Brunner,  George  W.  Riegel,  Joseph  H,  Traeger  1  .  orew  were  dashed  overboard.  Think  of  our 
Auditors:  William  V.  Knauss,  Charles  H.  mi881°nary  clinging  to  those  overturned,  half- 
Eggert,  Levin  F.  Leibfried.  'sunken  hulks— his  wife  and  child  upon  his  heart, 

During  the  111  years  of  its  existence  this  So-  v*8*.on8  homes  so  lately  left  behind  passing  in 
...  j  i  t*  "n  •  review,  the  needs  of  the  mission  staring  him  in 

«799  nJqe7X9Pended  for  Fore,gn  Missions  the  sum  of  ‘he  face.  I  seem  to  hear  the  cries  and  the  curses 
*  Tka  Mi  '  .  aii  .  of  the  sailors.  I  can  imagine  the  prayers  and  tears 

1  he  Mission  in  A.aska  was  begun  in  1884.  ?f  despairing,  dying  men.  And  in  the  midst  of 

uur  to  years  or  work  there  have  required  an  a^»  I  see  the  brother,  whom  we  had  with  us  and 
outlay  of  $105t000.  Of  this  amount  $50,000  whom  we  heard  here  a  year  ago,  straining  everv 
have  been  borne  by  the  Society.  nerve,  exerting  every  muscle,  bending  in  mighty 

ln  the  Jast  fi8cal  jear  the  work  in  Alaska  cost  effort  to  8ave  the  ship.  Drenched  and  chilled  his 

$9,651.28.  Our  churches  contributed  $4,032.59  friends,  his  family,  go  under.  Then  he,  stiffened  by 
to  the  cause,  the  Society  making  up  the  differ-  coId  and  weakened  by  work,  can  stand  before  those 

ence  of  $0  618.69.  hungrily  lapping  waters  no  more.  He  too  disap- 

Jtieavy  drafts  on  account  of  the  Alaska  Mission,  pears  in  the  depths.  The  howling  winds  abate  The 
and  considerable  appropriations  to  several  special  rushing  floods  subside.  They  are  satisfied.  Days 
objects,  have  reduced  the  amount  paid  over  to  the  after,  when  all  is  calm  once  more,  and  when  the 
General  Mission  Treasury  to  very  low  figures,  ripples  dance  in  the  sunshine  again, ’booty  snatched 

ihe  latest  grant  was  an  improvement  on  that  of  by  natives  from  the  shoals,  and  bodies  cast  upon 
the  previous  year,  but  it  netted  only  $3000.  the  shores  tell  the  sad  tale.  First  we  doubted. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  various  regu-  ^  C0ldd  not  be.  Then  proofs  came.  It  was  not 

lations  and  recommendations  were  adopted  for  the  ™mor-  The  Webers  were  drowned.  What  now? 

Ollptailmanf  —  A - 1  ^  ^  WhatUOXt? 


curtailment  and  control  of  disbursements  on 
work  in  Alaska.  Amongst  other  action  was 


the 

the 


,  .  .  “  ,  LUC  A«uiainiug  or  ,  -mgn 

whatever  additional  amounts  maybe  necessary.  80ared,  they  are  now  dragging 
I  his  year’s  contributions  were  largely  in  excess  of  1)068  God  wisb  it  to  sink?  Will  ne  permit  the 
those  of  other  recent  years,  owing  to  direct  appeals  child  of  80  many  labor8  and  sacrifices  to  perish  ? 

I0r  8.1(1  86Dt  Ollt  hv  t.hfl  Rrrnrrl  a  n  rl  f  ~  Ll.M  W  ft  P.ftTinnf.  hpIlATra  if  P^Arv>  C _ _  r  t 


.  .  ,  - - - -  tu«  ,As  ,we  Ponder  the  story,  we  are  tempted  to  sur- 

i?nnACtl?n  t0t  exPendltures  to  $9000  annually,  n?18e  that  lt  18  a  realistic  representation  of  our  mia- 
$6000  of  which  the  Board  will  carry,  while  the  8Ion  ln  Alaska  at  this  juncture.  Terrible  experi- 
ob-obe8  must  raise  the  remaining  $3000,  0r  ence8bave  overwhelmed  it.  High  as  its  hopes  once 

in  the  depths. 
He  permit  the 

- —  j  uncui  UUptjHilj  OL1 11(1  C)I  HO  ITlftTl  V  Ifl  hnrs  p  nrl  qq nnfi />nr« 

for  aid  sent  out  by  the  Board,  and  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  regular  day  of  prayer  and  offerings. 

Mition»^ei(ff!Tr^  lh°ik  «'ic?  th,6  Alaska  “ar7t8>,an  may  proceed  that  shall  newly 

hlfn/T  h?,l  ; Ita  fnend»  bad  suffered  only  shortly  inspire  the  Church  at  home,  and  that  shall  sanctify 
before  had  in  some  measure  been  allayed,  and  as  wholly  the  missionaries  in  the  field  so  hat  from 

/or6  thee8treaS"8„rr  ‘‘‘“V  coul,d  b\“  ‘b« -ry  slough  of  despond  herein  we  all^r” 
tne  relief  of  the  situation  had  been  in-  struggling,  there  may  burst  the  energies  whirh 

0f?hUeTs’„nrre  Weber0  °I  t/'f  t6?ibIer  tidin8s  eba11  rerive  aad  S*»rify  the  work  and  herald  the 
b  as  'Z±  I  S  ‘T^  ■  II  8eem3  an  fance(  of  abi<lj"g  progress  and  of  enduring 

as  yesterday  that  this  beloved  missionary  so-  holiness  for  our  beloved  Alaska  Mission  * 

journed  in  our  congregations,  and  all  of  a  a  •  Mission. 


We  cannot  believe  it.  From  the  furnaces  of"di- 
rest  tribulation,  from  the  graves  of  modern 


MW  faSSSSrs 

e-,  J. if rsira  ““.S’"  “5 

.  I  1  •  i  ,  ^ 


escape,  (Jld  obligations  must  De  aiscuarged.  JNew 
demands  must  be  met.  The  work  must  proceed. 
While  we  are  staggering  beneath  burdens  great 
enough  to  crush,  we  know  that  greater  loads  are 
accumulating  and  that  unless  God  interferes,  un¬ 
less  He  who  commands  the  winds  and  the  waves 
utters  the  word,  we  will  speedily  become  bankrupt, 
we  must  altogether  and  miserably  perish.  Our 
last  year’s  deficit  of  $60,000  means  a  monthly 
shortage  of  $5000,  and  an  excess  of  expenditure 
over  receipts  in  each  week  of  the  year  of  more  than 
$1000.  Most  marvelously,  magnificently,  has  the 
Lord  provided  for  all  our  wants  in  times  past.  He 
has  assured  us  that  we  have  a  work  to  do.  He  has 
raised  up  friends  to  furnish  all  the  needed  funds. 
But  how  the  good  Lord  will  enable  us  now  to  go  on, 
to  do  more,  and  pay  what  we  owe,  is  a  mystery.  It 
almost  looks  like  a  hopeless  case.  In  our  perplexity 
we  have  this  confidence:  He  who  has  helped  hither¬ 
to  will  help  us  furthermore.  The  prayers  of  God  s 
people  have  never  yet  been  put  to  shame,  and  the 
I  supplications  that  are  now  being  made  for  re¬ 
lief  will  be  answered  by  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
in  due  season  aud  in  such  ways  as  seem  to  Him 
best.  The  offerings  of  the  poor  combined  with 
the  gifts  of  the  rich  may  under  the  blessing  of 
God  form  a  mighty  counter-current  that  shall 
successfully  resist  the  treacherous  undertow  of 
our  present  state.  By  calling  upon  the  Lord  tor 
aid,  by  using  the  means  with  which  He  has  en¬ 
dowed  us,  by  avoiding  what  may  be  mistakes  of 
management,  and  by  allowing  e^nts  as  they 
startle  us  to  also  teach  us,  the  sh  'mr  Church 
may  weather  this  storm,  as  it  has  ^  —  ..phantly 
emerged  from  worse  calamity  in  former  times. 

Out  of  the  desperate  deficiency  in  our  annual  ac¬ 
counts, out  of  the  shipwreck  in  that  dreary  arctic  bay, 
out  of  the  disaster  that  has  descended  like  a  pall 
upon  our  Alaska  Mission,  it  seems  as  though  a  voice 
were  echoing  through  this  gathering,  a  voice  that 
once  was  lifted  up  in  the  tempestuous  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  yes,  in  the  darkness  and  above  the  storni  we 
ought  certainly  be  able  to  hear  the  Apostle  s  ex¬ 
hortation — “  Sirs,  be  of  good  cheer !” 

This  is  the  ninth  of  October.  Were  he  on 
earth,  our  missionary  Weber  would  be  celebrating 
his  34th  birthday.  He  has  entered  upon  perfect 
service  in  the  endless  life.  Let  us  not  wish  him 
back.  Let  us  rather  covet  the  good  gift  which  he 
has  gotten.  While  we  sing  a  hymn  in  loving  tribute 
to  his  memory,  let  our  united  petitions  be  for 
greater  faith  and  greater  faithfulness. 

Go  to  the  grave  in  all  thy  glorious  prime  I 
In  full  activity  of  zeal  and  power  ; 

A  Christian  cannot  die  before  his  time ; 

The  Lord’s  appointment  is  the  servant’s  hour. 

Go  to  the  grave  ;  at  noon  from  labor  cease  ; 

Rest  on  thy  sheaves,  thy  harvest-task  is  done  : 

Come  from  the  heat  of  battle,  and  in  peace, 

Soldier !  go  home  ;  with  thee  the  fight  is  won. 

Go  to  the  grave?  no,  take  thy  seat  above  1 
Be  thy  pure  Bpirit  present  with  the  Lord, 

Where  thou  for  faith  and  hope  hast  perfect  love, 
And  open  vision  for  the  written  word. 


v  EDITORIAL 
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Progress  in  Alaska. — Letters  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Carmel,  under  date  of  March  23,  re¬ 
port  a  marked  advance  at  the  various  out-stations. 
The  missionary  trips  of  the  Brethren  during  the 
Winter  appear  to  have  been  unusually  successful. 
In  the  Togiak  district  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  persons  are  reported  to  have  been 
received  as  “  new  people.”  The  school  at  Carmel 
was  being  fully  maintained.  On  March  22  Br. 
Rock  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Bethel  for  consultation 
and  conference,  taking  with  him  two  dog  teams. 
In  case  the  ice  should  leave  the  river  early,  it 
was  his  plan  to  return  by  bidarka. 

From  thelVwM, 

Interior  Alaska. 

1ROM  reports  of  the  worktefs  at 
Ougavig  and  adjoining  stations, 
published  in  The  Moravian ,  we 
glean  the  following  : 

“Here  at  Ougavig  the  mission  work  has 
been  similar  to  that  of  other  years.  We 
have  felt  the  Holy  Spirit  with  us,  guiding 
us  in  the  difficult  work  of  leading  souls 
that  have  just  begun  to  walk  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way.  Although  we 
have  not  many  new  converts  to  report,  yet 
we  feel  that  our  congregation  here  has  de¬ 
veloped  Christian  growth.  At  times  we 
have  been  very  anxious  because  some 
seemed  so  indifferent  and  did  not  attend 
services  regularly  ;  but,  thank  the  Lord, 
they  have  all  apparently  awakened  out  of 
this  sleep  of  indifference,  and  the  congre¬ 
gation  as  a  whole  is  striving  to  grow  in 


grace. 

“Our  day-school  has  been  better  at¬ 
tended  than  in  any  former  year,  twenty- 
two  scholars  being  enrolled  ;  the  atten- 
j  dance  has  been  more  regular,  and  the 
scholars  have  made  great  progress  in  their 
studies.  On  account  of  its  having  oeen 
made  a  government  school,  we  have  ex¬ 
erted  ourselves  to  make  up  the  150  days, 
j  even  teaching  on  Saturdays,  as  the  pimple 
of  the  village  come  together  so  late  in  the 
fall  and  leave  so  early  in  the  spring.  We 
have  tplt  a  little  hampered  at  times,  as  it 
seemed  so  necessary  for  me  to  goon  mis¬ 
sionary  trips,  and  yet  I  was  not  able  to  do 
so  on  account  of  the  school.” 

Ernst  and  Carrie  Weber. 


,  they  thought  of  t lie 
at  each  other  and 


— .  to  sjjajje  their  heads 

Missionary  Potato,  potato  and  looked 
T  wasn’t  a  very  laughed. 

large  church,  and  Somebody  must  have  whispered  to  the 
it  wasn’t  nicely  earth,  and  the  dew,  and  the  sunshine  about 
furnished.  No  that  potato.  You  never  saw  anything  like 
on  the  door,  no  it.  “Beats  all,”  said  Farmer  Holt,  who 
on  the  walls —  was  let  into  the  secret,  “if  I  had  a  twenty- 
V^ust  a  plain,  square,  bare  acre  lot  that  would  grow  potatoes  in  that 
’  fame  building  away  out  fashion,  I  should  make  my  fortune.” 
n  Illinois.  To  this  When  harvesting  , came,  would  you  be 

i church  came  James  and  lieve  that  there  were  lbrty-one  good, 
Stephen  Holt  every  Sun-  sound,  splendid  potatoes  in  that  hill? 

n™  Another  thing,  while  the  boys  were  pick 


. . carpet 
^  frescoing 


On  this  particular  Sun 
•day  they  stood  togethe  0 

by  the  square  box  stove,  waiting  tor  !Sun- • 
day-school  to  commence,  and  talking  about 
the  missionary  collection  that  was  to  be 
taken  up.  It  was  something  new  for  the 


.  O'  *7 

mg  them  up,  they  talked  over  the 
mass  meeting  for  missions  that  was  to 


laving 


to 

However, 
world  and 
a  cent  had 


poor  church  ;  they  were  us 
.  collections  taken  up  for  them. 

N  they  were  coming  up  in  the 
^  wanted  to  begin  to  give.  Not 
.  the  Holt  boys  to  give  that  day. 
yj  “Pennies  areas  scarce  at  our  house  as 
iy  hen’s  teeth,”  said  Stephen,  showing  a  row 
N  of  white  even  teeth  as  he  spoke.  James 
Njooked  doleful.  It  was  hard  on  him,  he 
thought,  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  class 
who  had  nothing  to  give.  He  looked 
grimly  around  the  old  church.  What 
should  he  spy  lying  in  one  corner  under  a 
seat  but  a  potato  ? 

“How  in  the  world  did  that 
to  church?”  he  said  nodding 
toward  it.  “Somebody  must  have  dropped 
it  that  day  we  brought  the  things  tor  the§ 
poor  folks.  I  say,  Stennie,  we  might  give! 
that  potato.  I  suppose  it  belongs  to  us  as  I 
much  as  anybody.” 

Stephen  turned  and  gave  a  long,  thought-  9SSmMmm  ■ 

ful  look  at  the  potato. 

“That’s  an  idea!” 


V: '  td 

V  V-. 
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‘V  ''yj  : 


potato  get  |  \ 
his  head 

...  .i _ , 


he  said,  eagerly 


i  i 


Let’s  do  it. 


James  expected  to  see  a  roguish  look  on 
his  face,  but  his  eyes  and  mouth  said,  “I’m 
in  earnest.” 

“Honor  bright?”  asked  James. 

“Yes,  honor  bright.” 

“How?  Split  it  in  two 
half  on  the  plate?” 


4  r  V,  C- 


and  each  put  a 


imfd  in  the  church  next  Thursday  an 
•  ,  ,  •  n  “ -ill-dav”  meeting.  The  little  church  had 

“No,”  said  Stephen  laughing,  ,  Y  fast(»  of  the  ioy  of  giving,  and  was 

can’t  get  ready  to  give  to-day,  I  guess  ;  but  ‘  ^  as  it  haJd  not  before.  Now  for  i 

suppose  we  carry  it  borne  and  plant  it  in  1  ^  *ting  t()  whicli  speakers  from 

the  nicest  spot  we  can  find  and  take  ext,  1  *  were  £oming.  James  and  Stephen 

care  ot  it,  and  give  every  potato  that  it  i  k,  They  washed  the 

to  the  missionary  cause!  There'll  easily.  wrote  out' 

take  up,  i»  their  best  hand  this  notice  forty-one 

i a  so iii0  times :  . 

“This  is  a  missionary  potato;  its  price 

Full  of  this  new  plan  they  went  into  the  js  ten  <*”*«!*' ^e  “,ly  to  one  whota 

class  looking  less  sober  than  before  and  take  a  pledge  that  he  will  plant 

though  their  faces  were  rather  red  when  g  s  .  .  ‘n),  |ive  „„e  of  its 

the  box  was  passed  to  them,  and  tbey  had 


raises 
be  anothei 


missionary 
chance  ;  this 


isn’t 


collection  the  church  will  ever 
and  we  can  sell  the  potatoes 
body.” 


children  to  missiohsT  Signed  by  James 
Holt  and  Stephen  Holt.” 

Each  shining  potato  had  one  of  these 
slips  smoothly  pasted  to  his  plump  side. 

Didn’t  those  potatoes  go  oil,  though  . 
By  three  o’clock  on  Thursday  afternoon 
not  one  was  left,  though  a  gentleman  from 
Chicago  offered  to  give  a  gold  dollar  tor 
one  of  them.  Just  imagine,  if  you  can, 

James  and 


and  the  tide  rising 


“  Why,  there’s  a* boat 
ad  rift!”  she  sai  d.  “Yes 
and  two  boys  oil  Death 
Rock, 
fast.” 

She  took  a  spy-glass 
and  looked  anxiously 
through  it. 

And  there’s  nobody 


tlm  pleasure  with  which  ”  "■■‘'g  "'A  to  help  them.  And  I  do 

Stephen  Holt  put  each  two  dollais ^  and  1  thev  > 

live  cents  into  the  collection  that  attei- 
I’m  sure  I  can’t  describe  it  to  you. 


noon. 


believe  they  are  the  very 
boys  that  hurt  my  shoul¬ 
der  last  summer.  What 


But  I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing- they 

garden,  and  it  will  they  ao* 


each  have  a  missionary 
thrives. — The  Pansy. 


Close  to  the  stand  on 
which  the  big  Bible  lay, 
Sarah  kneeled  down,  and 
“Jesus  Loves  Me.”  asked  Jesus  to  show  her 

TITLE  Sarah  Glenn  went  tripping  what  He  wanted  her  to 
ijffi  down  among  the  rocks  near  her  and  to  help  her  be 
home  one  bright  afternoon.  “We  willing  and  glad  it  she 
want  to  have  our  Sunday-school  ought  to  go 


hymns  real  nice,”  she  said  ;  “so  I’m  going 
to  sing  them  over  and  over — all  to  myself.” 

“Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know,”  sang 
Sarah  sweetly. 

“  What  a  horrid  noise  !  Call  that  sing- 
j  ing,  do  you?”  cried  a  coarse  voice  ;  and  to 
Sarah’s  dismay  two  rough  looking  boys 
came  around  the  big  rock. 

“You’d  better  not  sing  that  nonsense 
while  we  are  here.  Do  you  hear?”  added 
th  other  with  a  threatening  look. 

“  But  it  is  true — Jesus  does  love  you  and 


me 


voice. 

“Shut  up,  will  you?”  and  the  boy  raised 
the  big  stick  in  his  hand.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  strike  the  child  ; 


In  a  minute  or  two  the 

little  girl  rose  from  pray¬ 
er,  put  on  her  warm  cloak,  ran  to  the  shore 
and  unfastened  her  boat,  rowed  out  of  the 
cove,  out  where  the  water  trembled  and 
hissed  in  the  sharp  wind,  away  out  to  the 
rock. 

A  sharp  pull  around  one  corner  of  Death 
Rock,  and  then  she  was  where  the  waves 
were  smaller  ;  and  the  boys,  with  a  shout 
°1  joy,  threw  a  long  rope  to  her,  and  drew 
the  boat  to  where  they  could  scramble  into 
“What  made  you  try  to  save  us? 


said  little  Sarah,  in  a  sweet,  firm  lf  _ 

1  How  did  you  dare  when  it  was  so  rough  ? 
and — and  after  wre  treated  you  so  mean?” 
they  asked,  as  they  pulled  toward  the 
shore.  “I  just  thought  of  Jesus;  and  I 

v 


but  his  foot  slipped,  and  the  stick  fell  do  so  want  you  to  believe  He  loves  you, 
heavily  on  Sarah’s  shoulder,  making  her  said  the  little  girl  timidly, 
cry  out  with  pain.  “ 1  thought  it  was  all  bosh  the  other  time, 

Several  weeks  later,  when  her  shoulder1  hat  iiowr  it’s  plain  you  do  care,  even  for 


was  nearly  well,  little  Sarah  sat  by  the 
window  iii  her  cosy  home,  singing  her 
'  Sunday-school  hymns. 


>ad  ones  like  what  we  are.  If  I  could  be 
sure  that  He  that  you  sung  about  cared — ” 
“Why.  but  it’s  a  great  deal  surer,”  cried 
little  Sarah.  “  It  says,  ‘  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for 
our  iniquities.’  Why,  He  died,  you  know, 
because  He  loved  us  so.” 

The  next  Sunday  two  rough-looking 
boys  sat  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  tears 
running  down  their  cheeks  as  the  children 
sang,— 

“Jesus  loves  me— He  who  died 
Heaven’s  gates  to  open  wide  ; 

He  will  wash  away  my  sin, 

Let  His  little  child  come  in.”  Ex. 


APPEAL 

FOR  FUNDS  TOWARDS  BUILDING  A  NEW 

MORAVIAN  MISSIONARY  SHIP, 

\  FOR  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

LABRADOR. 


The  ‘HARMONY,’  our  present  Missionary  Ship,  was  launched  in  1861,  and 
being  now  36  years  old,  cannot  continue  in  service  much  longer. 

Urgent  Calls  for  Extension  of  our  Mission  Work  north  and  south  of  our 
six  stations  render  necessary 

A  NEW  AND  LARGER  VESSEL. 

Not  having  the  means  to  build  one  ourselves,  we  Appeal  with  Confidence 
to  the  Christian  Public. 

The  probable  cost  of  a  Sailing  Vessel,  specially  constructed  for  the  needs  of 
our  Service  may  be  £7000 ;  but,  if  fitted  with  Steam  Power,  probably  much  more. 

As  is  well  known,  Divine  Protection  has  been  most  marvellously  vouch¬ 
safed  to  all  our  Missionary  Ships,  which  for  127  years,  in  unbroken  succession, 
have  formed  the  only  Medium  of  Communication  between  this  country  and  the 
barren,  bleak,  and  inhospitable  shores  of  Labrador.  The  following  vessels  have 
been  engaged  in  our  Service: — 1,  ‘Jersey  Packet,’  1770;  2,  ‘Amity,’  1771; 
3,  ‘Good  Intent,’  1776;  4,  ‘Harmony’  (1st),  1787;  5,  ‘Resolution,’  1802; 
6,  ‘  Hector,’  1808 ;  7,  ‘  Jemima,’  1809  ;  8,  ‘  Harmony  ’  (2nd),  1819  ;  9,  ‘  Harmony  ’ 
(3rd),  1837  ;  10,  ‘  Harmony  ’  (4th),  1861. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged  by  the  Secretary  of  Moravian  Missions,  Rev.  C.  J.  Klesel,  No.  7, 
Furnivals  Inn,  Holborn,  London,  E.C. ;  or  by  the  Treasurer,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Edwards ;  or  by  the  Manager,  Mr.  J.  F.  Pernsel,  both  of  No.  32,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 

Cheques  to  be  crossed  “  Union  Bank  of  London,  Holborn  Circus  Branch,"  and 
Post  Office  Orders  made  'payable  at  Hatton  Garden  Post  Office. 


STATISTICS 

OF  THE 

ALASKA  MISSION. 
December  31,  1896. 

Bethel. 

Akiagamute. 

A  kiatshagamule. 

Peingagamute. 

Scattered. 

0 

►-t 

> 

<1 

0 

t> 

O 

£ 

►"O 

•<s> 

Tulaksagamute. 

Kalchkachamute, 

Carmel. 

Totals,  Dec.  31, 

1896. 

Totals,  June  1, 

1896. 

Adults  baptized  . 

10 

10 

28 

Adults  received . 

8 

3 

11 

15 

Children  baptized . 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

5 

1 

25 

41 

61 

Children  received . 

5 

5 

8 

Confirmed . 

1 

3 

6 

8 

15 

1 

8 

42 

30 

Marriages . 

o 

9 

3 

4 

2 

6 

7 

34 

9Q  1 

Deaths . . . . 

2 

3 

2 

9 

5 

3 

1 

10 

35 

26 

Exclusions . 

2 

1 

1 

4 

21 

Be  admissions . 

2 

6 

1 

2 

11 

11 

Removals . 

8 

2 

3 

13 

16 

Moved  to  the  Stations . 

3 

1 

4 

8 

12 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Communicants . 

13 

47 

38 

33 

18 

19 

8 

60 

236 

240 

Non-communicants . 

3 

8 

7 

8 

11 

33 

14 

29 

7 

88 

208 

210 

Children . 

9 

30 

48 

5 

6 

4 

5 

1 

62 

170 

175 

Totals,  Dec.  31,  1896 . 

25 

85 

93 

13 

11 

72 

36 

53 

16 

210 

614 

Totals,  June  1,  1896 . 

35 

90 

47 

13 

12 

60 

33 

46 

17 

201 

625 

Increase  +,  Decrease  - . 

-10 

-5 

+46 

-1 

+12 

+3 

+7 

-1 

+9 

-11 

New  People . 

1 

|  | 

12 

Candidates . 

. 

35 

1 

Day-School  Pupils . 

16 

36 

52 

102 

Sunday-School  Pupils . 

76 

76 

77 

Training  Scholars . 

45 

Missionaries. 

Brethren . 

3 

] 

2 

6 

4 

Sisters  . 

3 

2 

3 

8 

8 

Native  Helpers . 

2 

4 

5 

1 

. 

7 

19 

27 

Alaska  Reports.— The  accompanying  statis¬ 
tical  table,  concerning  the  work  of  our  mission¬ 
aries  is  compiled  from  their  reports,  the  last  of 
which  was  but  recently  received.  These  reports 
will  hereafter  cover  the  calendar  year,  and  we 
expect  that,  with  increased  mail  facilities,  we  will, 
in  future,  be  enabled  to  publish  these  items  much 
earlier  in  the  year. 

The  number  of  resident  members  at  Bethel  is 
smaller  than  at  other  villages,  but  this  station  is 
a  good  center  of  operations  in  the  effort  to  extend 
the  work,  as  many  come  great  distances  to  the 
adjoining  trading  post.  Quienhagamiut  does  not 
appear  on  this  record,  as  the  efforts  made  there 
do  not  as  yet  show  results  that  can  be  tabulated. 

A  comparison  of  this  and  last  year’s  report 
may  not  furnish  a  reliable  criterion  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  work,  as  it  could  not  be  ascertained 
whether  baptisms,  receptions,  etc.,  here  given  in¬ 
clude  only  those  of  the  last  seven  months  of  1896, 
or  of  the  entire  year.  The  statements  as  to  mem¬ 
bership  however  may  be  regarded  as  reasonably 
correct,  and  as  showing  the  condition  of  the  con¬ 
gregations  at  the  close  of  1896.  As  a  synopsis  of 
the  work  is  being  published  in  the  columns  of  our 
Church-papers,  we  dispense  with  such  official 


Alaska  Mission. — Letters  writteu  about  the 
end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August  bring  us 
some  interesting  items  of  intelligence  from  this 
Mission  field. 

The  brethren  who  had  gone  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kuskoquim  in  June  to  receive  the  annual  sup¬ 
plies  arrived  in  safety  at  Bethel  on  July  26. 

With  the  exception  of  some  cases  of  la  grippe, 
all  are  in  good  health.  The  increasing  scarcity 
of  food  renders  the  speedy  supply  of  reindeer 
desirable.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Kjellman,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  reindeer  station,  will  visit 
Bethlehem  this  winter  to  confer  with  the  Board 
concerning  this  matter. 

Owing  to  the  enforced  furlough  of  two  mission¬ 
aries  and  the  need  of  special  arrangements  for 
other  reasons  also,  it  is  proposed  that  Br. 
Schoechert  remove  from  Carmel  to  Ougavig  as 
soon  as  may  be  possible,  and,  after  visiting  various 
villages  of  the  Kuskoquim  District  Br.  Kilbuck 
will  take  Br.  Schoechert’s  place  at  Carmel  tem¬ 
porarily. 


review  of  the  mission  as  we  presented  last  year. 


THE  ALASKA  MISS!  OK.  n  r 

~f /  / /  * - ~  I— &'  / f/  u. 

/ItL,  UWUi/l&tjmKlXQ  Sea,  July  1,  1896.  1 

On  Board  the  U  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Wolcott,  f 

Dear  Brother  Traeger — We  lett  Unalaska 
on  this  vessel,  (1  say  we,  but  do  not  mean  to  in¬ 
clude  Dr  Romig  and  wife),  on  the  29th  of  June, 
at  2  30  P.M.  That  I  am  making  the  trip  to 
Carmel  on  a  Revenue  Cutter  is  a  piece  of  good 
fortune,  and  comes  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Dr.  Jackson  and  Captain  Hooper,  Cummauder 
of  the  Bering  Sea  Fleet.  I  was  not  expecting  to 
go  direct  to  Carmel,  because  the  vessel  will  not 
arrive  there  until  some  time  in  August.  I  was 
paying  $2  00  a  day  board,  so  had  determined  to 
go  to  Bethel  with  Dr.  Romig,  and  make  the 
portage. 

But  my  decision  was  overruled  when  Dr.  Jack- 
son  came  to  he  house  on  last  Saturday,  the  27th, 
and  told  me  I  might  secure  passage  to  Carmel 
on  this  Cutter,  which  was  going  there  to  in¬ 
spect  the  canneries ;  the  passage  would  cost 
'  me  nothing,  but  the  Captain  of  the  vessel  would 
probably  charge  me  for  board.  I  sat  down  at 
once  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Hooper,  ask¬ 
ing  for  transportation,  which  he  granted  with 
pleasure.  He  said  he  realized  how  desirable  it 
was  for  me  to  save  as  much  as  possible,  and  how 
necessary  for  me  to  get  to  my  destination  early 
to  prepare  for  winter.  In  a  few  hours  I  was 
ready  to  start.  But  they  did  not  start  till  Mon- 
j  day,  the  29th.  The  Pearl,  the  vessel  for  Bethel, 
i  had  just  arrived,  so  by  this  lime  Di.  and  Mro. 
Romig  are  on  their  way  to  Bethel.  By  the  time 
you  get  this,  we  sb ul!  .te  at  our  destinations.  Of 
course  I  have  still  two  or  three  days  to  sail,  and 
Dr.  Romig  may  have  a  whole  week  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  winds.  Much  might  happen  in 
that  time.  But  all  is  favorable  here  just  now. 
Bering  Sea  is  very  calm  this  time  of  the  year; 
almost  too  calm  for  a  sail  boat. 

Our  voyage  across  the  Pacific  was  decidedly 
unpleasant  for  almost  all  on  board,  because  sea¬ 
sickness  was  the  order  of  the  trip.  Although  the 
ocean  was  not  as  rough  as  it  sometimes  becomes, 
yet  it  was  pretty  rough  all  the  way.  We  bad 
head-winds  almost  all  the  time.  However,  I  was 
not  sick  one  hour. 

We  were  out  of  sight  of  land  for  a  whole  week. 
I  was  very  tired  towards  the  last.  The  vessel  was 
very  much  crowded  both  by  freight  and  passen¬ 
gers.  The  Company  sent  a  lot  of  men  up  to  the 
Yukon,  to  put  together  a  tug  boat  for  that  river. 
Then  there  were  several  miners  and  other  passen¬ 
gers.  Our  first  stopping  place  was  “Unga 
^oiand  ”  where  many  of  us  went  ashore  for  several 
hours.  I  climbed  around  the  hills  -until  it  was 
time  to  go  aboard.  The  land  along  the  Alaskan 
coast  is  almost  all  of  the  same  character.  The 
isiands,  as  it  were,  pop  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
rise  up  straight  in  the  air.  All  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  are  bare  of  all  vegetation,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  dull  colored  moss,  and  all  the  mountains 
are  covered  more  or  less  with  snow.  The  highest 


of  them  loot  very  beautiful  in  their  white  gar¬ 
ments.  The  color  of  the  soil  is  dark,  apparently 
rich.  The  color  of  the  rocks  is  in  some  cases 
black,  in  others,  it  is  green,  and  in  some  a  dull 
brown.  The  pass  into  Unalaska  is  very  beautiful , 
high  mountains  on  both  sides,  a  few  with  their 
tops  far  above  the  clouds.  There  are  some  vol¬ 
canoes  along  the  coast,  some  of  which  can  be  seen 
to  discharge  smoke ;  others  are  extinct.  Una¬ 
laska  itself  lies  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains,  on 
a  narrow  strip  of  level  land.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  houses  there.  We  are  now  nearing 
the  firt-t  stopping  place,  and  a  more  unpleasant 
one  could  not  be  found  anywhere.  We  are  run¬ 
ning  aground  in  shoal  water.  Soundings  around 
and  ahead  of  the  vessel  show  that  we  are  in 
eleven  feet  of  water,  with  an  ebb  tide.  The 
Captain  is  almost  frantic.  He  says  he  has  never 
been  aground  in  thirty-six  years  of  service.  He 
has  never  been  up  here  before,  and  there  is  no 
chart  at  all  of  these  bays.  We  signaled  for  a 
pilot,  but  evidently  no  one  on  shore  saw  the 
signal  or  else  did  not  understand  it  until  it  was 
too  late  to  help.  After  the  ship  had  rolled  over 
on  her  side  and  her  hull  had  settled,  several 
natives  came  out.  They  are  still  with  us,  waiting 
for  the  fog  to  lift  and  for  a  high  tide;  then  they 
say  they  cau  pilot  us  into  the  river.  This  is  in 
Ugashik  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Salima  River,  not 
more  than  a  day-and  a-half’s  run  from  Nusbagak. 

We  went  aground  at  6  30  P-M.,  July  1st,  and 
stuck  fast  till  2  30  AM.,  July  the  2d.  The  steamer 
being  an  old  one,  the  Captain  feared  she  would 
bump  her  hull  to  pieces,  but  luckily,  the  wind 
quieted,  so  there  was  no  swell  running  all  night. 
We  are  anchored  about  4  miles  off  the  coast  now 
since  early  this  morning,  and  are  safe  enough 
now  again,  but  I  wish  I  could  go  along  and  get 
to  Carmel.  We  have  been  delayed  almost  24 
hours,  and  the  indications  are  that  we  may  have 
to  lay  to  another  night.  Our  native  pilot  won’t 
proceed  until  he  can  see  land  clearly  I  wish  I 
Could  converse  with  them.  In  the  face  of  all 
danger,  when  they  came  aboard  we  all  had  a  good 
laugh.  We  could  see  only  two  men  in  the  canoe 

or  “  bidarka  ”  but  when  one  had  crawled  out,  the 
third  man  came  from  under  the  hatchway,  where 
he  bad  been  lying  on  his  stomach  while  the  other 
two  paddled  the  boat.  They  were  barefooted, 
had  white  (?)  trousers  on  and  two  of  them  wore 
long,  squirrel  skin  parkas.  They  have  their 
nostrils  pierced  for  nasal  ornaments.  They  are 
Catholic  converts;  when  they  sat  down  to  eat 
supper  on  the  deck  they  crossed  themselves  twice 
before  eating  a  crumb.  This  is  the  first  real  dan¬ 
ger  we  have  been  in  since  leaving  home,  and  as 
long  as  the  wind  did  not  blow,  so  as  to  bump  the 
vessel,  there  was  not  much  danger  this  time.  We 
could  easily  have  reached  shore  in  the  boats  if 
the  worst  had  come.  I  feel  thankful,  however, 
that  it  did  not  come  to  that.  I  expect  to  spend 
July  4th  on  board  a  revenue  cutter,  something 
not  many  people  have  the  honor  of  doing.  The 
Captain  counted  on  reaching  Nushagak  by  the 
4th,  but  I  suppose  we  will  not  now.  I  have 

*  *  *  **  *  i  11  '  i  mi 


Doming  or  mine  on  noard  but  the  trunks,  lhe 
general  mission  freight  will  come  later,  on  the 
Pear/,  after  she  has  transferred  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Romig  and  the  freight  to  Bethel. 

As  we  are  peacefully  anchored  in  a  dense  fog,  I 
will  continue  my  description  of  Unalaska,  which 
I  dropped  when  we  ran  aground. 

Some  of  the  houses  have  quite  a  respectable  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  are  even  nicely  furnished.  I  visited 
several  with  Dr.  Romig,  who  was  called  in  to  see 
sick  folks.  It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  considering 
all  circumstances.  I  went  into  several  “  bara- 
baras”  or  native  sod  houses.  They  are  dirty, 
ugly-smelling  places.  No  wonder  the  people  get 
sick.  They  are,  I  am  told,  a  little  better  than  the 
Kuskoquim  huts,  having  one  window  and  a  real 
door.  We  found  the  people  at  the  school  very 
nice.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  have  just  been  recalled 
for  various  reasons,  and  their  places  filled  by 
young  ladies  from  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  or  rather  from 
“new”  New  York.  The  time  was  spent  there  in 
I  going  around  sight  seeing,  mountain  climbing  and 
beach  walking.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Romig  and  myself  had  started  on  a  fishing  trip 
along  the  little  brook,  when  we  were  overtaken  by 
a  little  fellow  from  the  school,  with  an  invitation 
to  attend  a  picnic  with  the  school  up  in  the  hills. 
We  accepted,  and  had  a  glorious  time.  Dr.  Jack- 
son  was  in  the  party  also.  We  took  luncheon  far 
up  the  canyon  beside  a  little  brook,  rushing  down 
from  the  mountain  top.  The  canyon  was  carpeted 
with  a  thick  growth  of  fern  which  made  it  even 
more  pleasant  than  “  dear  old  Calypso.”  Before 
we  left  the  brook  I  caught  a  little  trout  about  six 
inches  long.  In  the  evening  we  attended  prayer¬ 
meeting  at  Judge  Woodward’s  house,  and  had  a 
nice  time  ;  some  of  the  school  girls  gave  really  in¬ 
spiring  testimonies.  The  children  sing  with  much 
more  spirit  than  our  Christian  Endeavor  friends 
at  home  do.  One  of  the  most  inspiring  events  of 
my  stay  there  was  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  school  room.  Dr.  Jackson  had 
charge  of  the  service.  His  theme  was  “  The  great 
thiDgs  followers  of  Christ  must  suffer.”  He  used 
no  text,  but  based  his  talk  on  St.  Paul.  It  was  so 
appropriate.  He  said  :  “  This  is  a  place  where 
missionaries  of  different  denominations  meet,  par¬ 
take  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  then  do  as  our  Lord 
and  His  disciples  did,  separate,  and  never  meet 
around  *  the  table  ’  again  till  the  time  shall  come 
when  we  gather  with  Jesus  in  heaven.”  It  was 
indeed  a  great  strengthening  for  all  present. 
Most  of  us  wept  before  the  talk  was  ended,  not  for 
sorrow,  but  for  joy.  We  felt  nearer  our  God  than 
ever  we  bad  been  before. 

Sunday  evening,  the  28th,  service  was  also  held 
in  the  school-room.  Dr.  Jackson  was  expected  to 
preach,  but  did  not  come  (we  afterwards  learned 
that  he  was  sick),  so  Judge  Woodward  gave  us  a 
practical  talk  on  the  text :  “  I  am  not  ashamed  ol 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  ol 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth,” 
etc.  We  had  quite  a  number  of  sailors  from  the 
revenue  cutters  present.  They  wanted  me  to 
preach  a  sermon,  but  as  I  bad  held  several  ser¬ 


vices  during  the  week  and  Dad  kept  Sunday-school 
that  afternoon,  I  preferred  to  stand  back  a  little. 
Dr.  Romig  also  declined,  so  Mr.  Woodward  was 
asked.  He  is  a  Methodist  lay  preacher. 

On  Monday  A.M.,  the  29th,  we  had  planned  to 
go  hahing  on  the  bay,  but  were  delayed  by  having 
to  go  far  out  of  our  way  to  look  for  Dr.  Lyali, 
made.  But  if  you  do  want  to  experiment,  it  is 
very  easy.  Begin  with  a  few  Don’t  remove  all 
the  older  workers  from  the  Young  People’s  so- 
.  ciety  at  once.  Let  them  withdraw  gradually,  in 
the  meantime  working  to  make  themselves  un¬ 
necessary,  training  their  successors,  as  Elijah 
trained  Elisha.  The  best  way  to  start  is  for 
these  older  Endeavorers  to  belong,  for  a  time,  to 
both  Young  People’s  and  Senior  society,  grad¬ 
ually  weaning  themselves  from  the  younger  or¬ 
ganization. 

Try  it,  Endeavorers,  try  it !  Your  pastors  co¬ 
operating,  try  it  !  To  strengthen  the  Young 
People’s  society,  to  conserve  for  the  church  their 
full  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  try  it ! 

Boston ,  Mass. 


SELECTIONS 


The  Soul’s  Vision. 


“  O  Soul,  look  forth,  and  tell  me  now 
What  seest  thou  ?” 

“I  see,”  the  Soul  replies, 

With  eager  eyes, 

“The  morning  meadows  full  of  blossoms  rare; 

I  fain  would  pluck  what  is  so  wondrous  fair. 

May  I  not  put  the  tiresome  work  away?” 

“Not  yet,”  Life  c-ies;  “full  long  the  summer’s  day. 
Return  thou  to  thy  work.” 

“Again,  O  Soul,  look  forth,  and  now 
What  seest  thou  ?” 

“I  see,”  the  Soul  replies,  . 

With  tired  eyes, 

“The  aged  mountains  stretched  along  the  we  . 

1  fain  would  leave  my  work  to  seek  my  rest; 

The  breath  of  pines  would  cool  the  dusty  noon.” 
“Stay  yet,”  Life  cries;  “  would’st  thou  give  up  so 
soon  ? 

Return  thou  to  thy  work.” 

“Once  more,  O  Soul,  look  forth,  and  now 
What  seest  thou?” 

“  I  see,”  the  Soul  replies, 

With  saddened  eyes, 

“  Beyond  the  hills  the  stretch  of  peaceful  sky.” 

“It  is  the  signal,  and  the  time  draws  nigh!” 

Life  cries.  “The  meaning  of  yon  low-hung  moon 
Is  that  the  day  is  o’er,  the  night  comes  soon, 

Put  thou  aside  thy  work.” 

Disturbed  the  Soul  looks  forth,  and  now, 

With  troubled  brow, 

“I  fain  would  stay!”  she  cries,  .  y 

With  earnest  eyes. 

“  What  matter  that  in  yonder  western  sky 
The  moon’s  pale  finger  curveth  beckoningly? 
Unfinished  is  the  work.  O  darkening  West. 

I  am  not  ready  yet  to  take  my  rest; 

I  still  would  stay  and  work  !” 

— Laura  Spencer  Portor,  in  New  England  Magazine. 
- - 


THE  ALASKA  MISSION.  baker  either,  so  we  have  been  sending  them 

-f/'  /jLfrr'n  o  J /  /b>r  bread,  etc. 

Letter  from  Miss  Emma  V.  Hubert  On  December  23  Mr.  Lindstorm  brought  his 

Moravian  Mission,  Carmel,  Alaska,  1  little  girl  to  school.  She  is  four  years  old.  Her 
December  1,  1895.  /  stepmother  is  not  very  well  and  not  able  to  care 
Dear  Friend:  for  the  child,  the  father  said.  There  is  always* 

This  has  been  a  very  dark  day.  We  could  room  for  one  more  in  this  stage-coach !  We  took 
hardly  see  to  read  print  at  three  o’clock  and  il  another  new  girl  in  last  week,  and  this  morning 
was  not  much  lighter  all  day.  It  has  been  rain  Mr.  Anderson  took  his  Jonuie  home  because  their 
ing  since  last  night.  All  the  huts  are  dripping  baby  died  and  now  the  mother  wants  her  boy  back 
Bro.  Scboechert  says,  and  the  people  are  in  iso  badly.  It  is  quite  a  work  to  gather  all  a  child’s 
miserable  condition.  These  huts  are  not  wel  belongings  and  send  him  home,  as  well  as  to  fit 
built  and  they  always  leak  in  rainy  weather.  Thcout  a  new  child. 

season  has  been  unusually  mild  ;  everything  it  ]Mr.  Schoechert  and  Oscar  are  off  on  a  mission- 
open,  ground,  creeks  and  rivers,  and  the  last  snow^y  trip.  To-morrow  it  will  be  three  weeks  since 
has  been  completely  swept  away  with  this  rain^hgy  jef^  j  kept  prayer-meeting  every  evening 
Mary  is  particularly  glad  for  the  mild  weather, mtj  Sunday-school  on  Sunday  morning.  Of 
and  it  has  many  advantages  for  us  all.  One  good  0urse  j  have  all  the  teaching  to  do  now  that  Bro. 
thing  is  it  keeps  these  loafers  at  home,  white  and  chcechert  is  not  here  to  take  his  hour  of  religious 
native.  At  this  time  of  the  year  they  have  no  )8truction. 

work,  then  they  honor  the  mission  with  many  p  kas  been  bitterly  cold  nearly  all  the  time 

visits,  short  and  long,  when  they  always  ^  appre-  Qce  Christmas  and  the  children  must  be  indoors 

ciate  a  cup  of  tea’  or  a  cup  of  co  ee,  w  ic.  much.  The  rain  water  is  all  gone  and  we 
means  an  extra  lunch  when  they  come  am  go,  lU8t  ,neit  8now  for  every  purpose.  There  is  only 
with  three  square  meals  per  day  between.  little  snow  that  fell  at  Christmas  and  that  is  not 

January  26, 1896.  ean  because  it  blew  so  much  and  it  is  mixed 

Christmas  has  come  and  gone  with  the  usual  th  straw  and  dust.  It  gives  Mary  so  much  ex¬ 

cares,  responsibilities  and  joys.  The  river  was  '<  work. 

not  safe  for  crossing  and  it  was  a  cold,  blustery  The  boys  quarrel  so  much  and  several  have 
evening,  so  there  were  only  a  few  visitors  from  a  ?n  sick.  Charles  and  Jacob  have  boils.  Eddie 
distance  present  at  our  Christmas  Eve  service.  1  Jacob  had  a  quarrel  with  their  girls.  Some- 
The  house  was  crowded,  however,  with  our  con-  ly  has  been  carrying  tales  and  trying  to  make 
gregation  and  people  from  the  village.  Mr.  Louis  sehief  between  them.  They  both  broke  their 
Ginther  was  on  his  way,  but  was  forced  to  camp  ^agement,  but  to  day  the  la8t  mystery  has  been 
out  about  fifteen  miles  up  the  river,  as  he  was  *red  up  and  all  is  peace  and  love  between  them 

in.  I  have  been  so  nervous  and  overwrought 
last  few  days. 

February  16. 

Che  mail  is  to  be  sent  out  next  week.  Bethel 
a  lot.  They  have  some  nice  people  to  work 
h  and  then  both  Brother  and  Sister  Kilbuck 
na  to  be  especially  gifted  for  the  work,  and  they 
e  such  a  live  interest  in  it  too.  Brother  and 
er  Weber  seem  to  be  doing  very  well  at  their 


overtaken  by  darkness  and  his  dogs  were  too  tired 
to  travel  any  further.  He  came  in  time  for  ser¬ 
vices  next  morning.  Mr.  Ginther  is  in  charge  ot 
a  branch  station  along  the  coast  and  does  not  live 
at  this  cannery  as  betore.  He  has  always  been 
chairman  of  the  decorating  committee  and  is  a 
host  in  himself.  He  arranged  the  trees,  etc.,  so 
nicely  and  tastefully  that  we  did  not  need  to  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  about  it.  We  missed  him  so  much  _ _ o  _  _ 

this  year.  On  the  whole,  however  I  enjoyed  the  y  station  too.  And  no  doubt  the  others  do 
holidays  more  than  ever  before  since  I  have  been  ia]]y  well,  each  in  ‘ees’  place,  as  Anuska  would 

in  Alaska.  We  determined  not  to  wear  ourselves  -  •  = - j.  - 

out  trying  to  lay  every  temporal  stick  straight 
and  then  fail  in  teaching  the  spiritual  significance 
of  the  day.  Providence  favored  us  too  in  that  we 
were  not  forced  to  entertain  so  many  white  men 

and  their  families.  I  trust  there  will  be  more  ^  _ _  _ 

help  next  year.  The  school  is  very  full  and  the  ;apej  8tory  to  others  and  so  it  goes  on  like  when 

native  families  are  not  the  same  as  a  congregation  ^  ^as  money  on  interest.  The  work  among  the 

would  be  at  home.  About  ten  days  before  Christ-  j.en  j8  0f  course  mainly  personal  every  day 
mas  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Clark’s  clerk  or  partner,  rR  They  inherit  so  little  moral  stamina  that 
came  here  and  said  his  wife  (a  San  Francisco  girl  9Uj^s  are  often  discouraging.  Their  ideals  are 
whom  he  married  shortly  betore  they  came  here  ^  high.  It  is  easy  to  believe,  everybody  be- 
last  Spring)  was  very  sick  and  he  did  not  know  ,veg  -u  hut  j0  take  up  their  cross  and  fol- 

what  to  do  for  her  any  more.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  w  Christ,  that  is  against  nature,  certainly 

Schoechert  went  down  at  once,  and  Mrs.  S.  as  ,ajnaj.  inclination.  The  idea  of  being  “  carried 
often  gone  down  since.  Mrs.  Jackson  was  very  jhe  skies  on  flowery  beds  of  ease  ”  is  a  more  ac 
sick  but  is  getting  better  now.  I  hey  have  no  ser-  pjajjie  creech  Aud  so  we  lift  up  and  prop  up 
vant  and  Mr.  Jackson  is  not  much  ot  a  coo  or  ^  pUn  and  push,  until  finally  they  begin  to  take 


When  a  good  beginning  is  made  it  seems  to 
•k  of  itself.  The  work,  that  is,  the  spiritual 
-wth  and  interest  is  growing  steadily  here  and 
loes  not  require  as  much  personal  effort  on  our 
•t  as  it  did  at  first  when  our  membership  was 
ch  smaller.  The  converted  natives  tell  the 


steps  alone.  Ah,  well !  that  is  the  way  children 

are  raised,  I  suppose.  .  , 

It  is  a  little  milder  this  morning,  fifteen  degrees 
below  zero.  Yesterday  it  was  forty  degrees  below. 
Some  snow  fell  last  night  and  a  storm  seems  to  be 
be  brewing  now.  We  had  a  nice  snow  fall  about 
ten  davs  ago  so  we  have  clean  snow  to  melt  tor 
water.*  The  boys  bring  in  great  chunks  and  pile 
it  in  the  woodshed.  We  cut  it  with  a  large  knife 
to  fit  into  the  reservoir  and  wash  boilers. 

Our  hardware  box  went  to  Bethel  and  they  sent 
us  the  wringers.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad 
was  to  get  them.  Our  old  one  bad  not  fallen 
apart  yet,  but  it  wrung  so  poorly  things  dripped 
and  it  was  tedious  to  dry  such  a  big  wet  wash  in 

the  hou86.  ,,  ttt 

This  Christmas  we  were  short  of  candles.  W  e 

had  little  colored  candles,  and  we  cut  the  rest  in 
two.  For  the  grown-ups  Jacob  sawed  tallow 
candles  through  the  middle.  Above  the  front 
door  outside  was  a  large  star,  a  transparency. 
The  sides  of  the  box  were  hidden  by  spruce 
branches.  One  of  the  boys,  Miller,  made  for 
Mary  the  cutest  little  trunk  with  a  carved  lid  and 
tray  like  a  real  trunk.  It  is  a  neat  piece  of  work. 
He  had  an  ivory  chain  and  an  ivory  pen-holder 
inside.  He  gave  her  these  things  for  a  Christmas 
present.  Ivan  gave  Mrs.  Schcechert  a  box,  a 


have  seen  a  number  of  souls  renounce  the  service 
of  sin  and  Satan,  and  accept  and  confess  Jesus  as 
their  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Baptisms  we  had  fifty,  confirmations  one,  recep¬ 
tions  twenty-three,  deaths  two ;  a  total  increase  of 
seventy-five  souls.  The  Lord  has  done  more  than 
we  were  able  to  ask  or  think.  Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul!  Our  reception  of  adult  members  is 
much  like  confirmation.  They  all  attend  a  class 
of  instruction  aud  answer  several  questions 
publicly  before  they  are  received  ;  while  those  who 
are  counted  as  “confirmed”  have  been  instructed  in 
English,  and  have  learned  the  catechism.  It  of 
course  makes  little  difference,  as  long  as  they  come 
in  by  the  door. 

Many  times  our  hearts  were  refreshed  by  the 
spiritual  zeal  old  and  new  members  took  in  the 
furtherance  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

Then  again  on  not  a  few  occasions  we  felt  that 
special  prayers  by  the  dear  Brethren  and  Sisters 
in  the  States  and  elsewhere  arose  in  our  behalf, 
and  in  the  interest  of  these  people  around  us  far 
and  near.  In  the  past  year  we  have  learned  to 
know  them  better,  to  trust  them  more  and  love 
them  much.  For  really  some  stood  by  us  even  as 
a  friend  and  brother  would,  when  the  devil  tried 
his  worst. 

The  school  has  flourished  aud  prospered  so  that 
a  number  had  to  be  refused  admission  for  want  of 


square  trunk  and  me  an  ivory  case,  the  first  one  kelp,  ag  mentioned  in  our  winter  mail.  The 

7^  1  IT-  r*nrT7A  an  lVOrV  r  ,  .  .  ,,  ...... 


he  ever  made.  He  had  a  friend  carve  an  ivory 
butter  knife  for  Mary’s  birthday.  He  who  made 
her  an  ivory  cross.  Ivan  is  Aunt  Mary  s  devoted 
son.  Nothing  is  too  much  to  do  for  ner,  he  is  al¬ 
ways  thinking  of  something  new.  Give  my  love 
the  Y  S  Tell  them  the  society  has  my 


to 


prayers,  sympathy  and  best  wishes  and  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  be  true  to  my  colors  he™. 

6  Your  Friend, 

Emma  V.  Huber. 

— Lititz  Express. 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

-  - ScfaS -  JLi*  /% ? 6 

Annual  Report  of  the  Carmel  District.  * 

To  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference  : 

Dear  Brethren: — Although  during  the  year  we 
have  made  use  of  several  opportunities  to  send 
you  word  concerning  our  work,  yet,  as  another 
mission  year  draws  to  its  close,  it  is  proper  to  re¬ 
view  the  past  in  general.  Often  during  the  year 
we  have  felt  and  seen  and  tasted  that  the  Lord  is 

The  writer  does  not 


Government  ought  to  allow  an  assistant  teacher 

here.  The  average  attendance  for  nine  months 
was  over  thirty-seven.  Religious  instruction  was 
given  one  hour  daily ;  not  catechetical,  for  that 
was  given  in  the  evening.  When  I  was  pressed 
with  other  duties,  or  was  absent,  Sister  Emma,  the 
teacher,  kept  that  hour  also.  Mrs.  Schcechert 
presides  at  the  organ  and  when  I  was  on  trips  she 
took  charge  of  the  work  in  general,  and  attended 
to  all  of  our  people,  who  need  fatherly  or  motherly 
advice  constantly. 

The  work  is  being  prosecuted  more  actively 
than  one  would  have  expected  a  few  years  ago. 
Three  helpers  were  installed,  or  rather  four,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  But  a  severe  blow  to  us  was  the 
falling  of  one  of  our  helpers  into  sin  by  intemper¬ 
ance.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  discharged 
as  a  helper,  and  our  force  is  now  three  native 
helpers  and  three  assistants.  With  rejoicing  we 
report  that  the  helper  who  gave  way  to  the 
temptations  of  Satan  repented,  and  is  still  a  faith¬ 
ful  member.  It  was  very  touching  to  see  one  of 


gracious  am  mos  m  •  the  boy  helpers,  viz.,  Oscar,  speak  to  Caleb  (Ivan 

remem  iei  aving  - >  ^  i There  was  also  present)  till  he  shed  tears  of  repentance 

for  t  e  u  ure  w^r  >  doin'*  so  First  we  knew  aQd  confe88ed  his  8iQ  aQd  lolly.  The  other  two 
were  two  refl-suos  tor  not  goid^so.  .First,  we  Knew  _  u  .  i 

not  which  way  it  would  pleate  the  Lord,  whose  pipers  are  Ivan  Harmon  and  Brother  Sam 
uy‘  wu  J  ------  -  -  Miller.  The  former  is  sincere  in  every  way.  nere 

is  a  remark  of  his  made  several  years  ago  when 


were  two  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  First,  we  knew 
not  which  way  it  would  please  the  Lord,  whose 
will  we  tried  to  do  in  all  things,  to  lead  us. 

Secondly,  it  was  with  much  anxiety  we  ventured  l  ■  •  Ml^h  eaS", 

upon  the  future  And  might  we  not  well  be  anx-  ^y  ontmder, ,we ^“Ln  Jenn.  corn- 
ious  for  those  of  our  members  who  are  yet  waver-  " c  occ  . 

ine  about  coming  out  boldly,  and  had  we  not  rea-  Sam’s  heart  and  soul  are  right  in  the  cause, 
son  to  fear  lest  Satan,  who  goes  about  as  an  angel  He  in  company  of  the  Kuskoquim  mail-carrier 
of  light,  might  take  this  or  that  lamb  from  the  and  helper  at  Quinachamute,  Brother  »  umpka, 
fold?  Not  only  have  we  kept  our  ground,  but,  made  a  mission  trip  to  the  Togiak  River, 
through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  One  of  the  assistants  is  Tohijigiak,  who  came 
Christ,  we  have  gained  a  stronger  foothold,  and  ;  from  the  Kuskoquim  in  Winter,  with  his  wife. 


known  to  you  by  the  name  of  Martha  (wbo  useu 
to  be  a  faithful  helper  to  Mrs.  Kilbuck),  and  they 
are  an  important  addition  to  our  native  force. 
Sister  Martha  Gordon  (their  name  has  been 
changed  at  their  request)  keeps  her  house  neat 
and  in  order,  so  that  it  is  a  good  example,  next  to 
that  of  the  mission,  of  order  and  neatness.  He, 
Brother  Vasker  Gordon,  first  assisted  in  temporal 
matters,  and  later  in  spiritual  work,  going  along 
on  some  trips  up  main  river.  Here  our  work 
has  made  a  decided  step  forward  ;  twelve  children 
have  been  baptized  and  two  couples  married,  and 
one  adult  was  received  publicly  in  the  chapel  at 
the  mission.  Others  have  applied  for  membership 
and  chapels  are  in  building  there  for  us,  at  their 
own  expense,  except  that  the  mission  furnishes  the 
windows,  a  door  and  a  bell.  One  may  possibly  be 
finished  within  a  year.  They  were  so  anxious  to 
go  ahead  that  it  seemed  folly  to  tell  them  not  to 
do  so.  Much  of  our  spiritual  work  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  as  Brother  Oerter,  of  the  Provincial 
Elders’  Conference,  wrote:  “  Pray  for  them,  pray 
with  them,  and  conversions  will  follow and  as 
Brother  Weber  from  the  Kuskoquim  wrote:  “If 
we  can  teach  them  to  pray  aright,  they  will  soon 
live  right.”  Wherever  we  came,  it  was  not  so 
much  “Believe,”  as  “Receive,  Pray,  Do.”  We 
find  it  true,  indeed,  that  the  Lord  has  chosen  the 
poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith. 

Traveling,  outside  visitation  and  preaching  have 
been  pushed  with  energy.  It  would  take  a  long 
time  to  give  even  the  more  interesting  accounts  of 
trips.  Here  the  question  might  first  be  asked, 
“  W fiat  have  you  to  travel  with?”  A  sled,  good 
dogs  \  ell  taken  care  of,  trained  and  fed.  Conse¬ 
quently,  whenever  our  opponent  followed  me,  he 
was  left  behind  so  far  that  it  seems  he  gave  it  up 
as  a  bad  job.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  we  meet  with.  On  one  occasion,  I  was  told 
by  tr  '  men  on  a  most  roundabout  way,  while  our 
way  is  straight  forward,  that  the  Nushagak  priest’ 
went  up  the  river  just  to  keep  me  from  going 
there.  It  is  seldom  made  known  when  and  where 
we  will  go,  but  on  that  occasion  it  was  known.  So 
m  the  morning,  when  we  were  ready,  some  one 
said  the  priest  of  Nushagak  had  just  returned 
from,  the  opposite  direction.  After  having  gone 
up  river,  and  when  we  were  on  our  way  back,  the 
natives  told  me  that  the  priest’s  team  with  some 
of  his  mon  had  been  there,  wanting  to  re-christen 
their  children,  selling  pi  ares,  gods,  as  they  call 
them,  etc.  They  of  course  did  not  consent.  Then, 
as  you  will  see  in  the  journal,  he  instructs  all  the 
people  not  to  listen  to  us,  nor  receive  us.  It  only 
serves  to  make  them  the  more  anxious  to  hear 
what  we  have  to  say.  And  one  great  pleasure  is 
that  they  receive  the  truth  nothing  doubting,  ask¬ 
ing  for  no  signs  or  wonders.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  the  natives  said,  « We  know  what  the 
missionaries  tell  us  is  so,  and  that  they  come  to 
teach  us  the  right  way.”  Illustrations  like  this 
have  been  used  :  “  That  is  why  we  keep  school,  to 
teach  the  children  to  read,  so  that  you  can  see  for 
yourselves  in  God’s  precious  worjl.” 

As  to  our  traveling  outfit,  a  four  hole  bidarka 


was  made  during  the  year.  None  had  been  known 
of  before,  and  it  is  "the  invention  of  the  writer. 
The  beauty  is  that  on  its  trial  tiip  it  proved  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  spend 
three  days  on  a  trip  when  the  same  distance  can 
be  traveled  in  two  days,  without  going  even  eight 
miles  an  hour. 

Our  longest  tiipwasoneof  eight  hundred  miles, 
which  took  twenty-three  days.  Other  trips  were 
from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  miles  each.  As 
noted  already,  the  helpers  were  out  occasionally. 
The  last  winter  trip  by  me  was  to  Togiak  River, 
where  twenty  baptisms  and  two  marriages  took 
place.  In  all  eight  trips  we  made.  On  no  occa¬ 
sion  was  any  adult  received  or  baptized  without 
the  full  consent  of  all  the  missionaries. 

As  the  work  increased,  naturally  bringing  more 
people  to  this  station,  and  as  there  are  more  school 
children,  you  may  wonder  how  our  small  supply 
of  provisions  held  out.  As  I  have  said  “  small 
supply,”  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  cost  of 
all  our  provisions  received  from  San  Francisco, 
including  freight,  etc.,  amounted  to  about  $750. 
Yet  we  can  say,  as  last  year,  we  lacked  nothing. 
This  shows  the  wise  and  able  management  of  our 
good  steward,  Sister  Mary  Huber. 

As  mentioned  last  Fall  already,  a  larger  pack 
of  smoked,  dried  and  salt  fish  was  put  up  than  in 
any  previous  year.  The  steward  also  saw  to  the 
gathering,  last  Fall,  of  many  cranberries,  which 
were  plentiful.  Over  six  hundred  quarts  were 
picked. 

Our  prices  for  fur-work  have  been  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  higher  this  year  than  last;  still  they 
are  low,  at  that.  The  prices  paid  for  fresh  meats’ 
when  scarce  and  out  of  season,  are  from  two  to 
five  cents  a  pound  for  dear  meat,  dried  fish  one  to 
one  and  one-half  cents  a  pound,  fresh  fish  in  sea¬ 
son,  one-half  to  one  cent  a  pound. 

A  few  hundred  dollars  have  been  collected  as 
pay  for  the  schooling  of  white  men’s  children, 
which  money  was  used  to  cover  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  expenses  here,  which,  as  the  accounts  show 
more  fully,  will  amount  to  over  $800,  the  cost  of 
all  furs,  labor,  wood,  meats,  improvements,  etc. 

Improvements  have  been  made  as  follows:  A 
very  necessary  shed,  24  x  50  feet,  to  store  wood  in 
Winter  and  dry  fish  in  Summer  has  been  put  up; 
a  new  landing-place  has  been  made  about  forty 
rods  down  the  river;  the  old  dock  will  remain  for 
one  Summer  more,  so  that  both  places  and  docks 
will  be  used  in  the  fish  season.  A  small  log-house 
was  bought  from  Brother  Koltchoff  for  $125  ;  in 
the  wood-shed  a  chest  was  removed,  and  a  conven¬ 
ient  bath-room  with  stove  and  bath-tub  arranged 
in  its  place.  This  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  improvements,  and  has  been  wanting  a  long 
time.  Other  minor  changes  have  also  been  made. 

The  overland  mail  route,  at  which  quite  a  little 
time  was  spent,  is  nearing  its  completion.  Hav¬ 
ing  received  your  full  consent  to  allow  about  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  additional  have  been  subscribed  by  the  , 
men  of  the  vicinity  to  be  paid  yearly,  on  condition 
of  receiving  three  mails,  viz.,  one  in  September, 


one  in  or  about  January,  and  one  in  March. 

The  garden,  in  attending  to  which  all  four 
missionaries  take  part,  is  being  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved  constantly.  The  secretary  makes  it  her 
special  object  to  see  to  the  cabbage  plants,  while 
Brother  Scboechert  cares  for  the  turnips  and 
potatoes.  Thirty  bushels  of  turnips  were  housed 
in  the  cellar,  and  many  nice  cabbage-heads ;  while 
the  loose  cabbage  leaves  and  nearly  all  the  turnip 
tops  were  well  prepared  and  eaten  with  a  relish 
by  every  body.  These  greens  and  vegetables  are 
worth  more  than  an  ounce  of  prevention  as  health 
preservatives. 

No  serious  epidemic  prevailed  at  the  mission, 
but  it  took  much  time  to  attend  to  the  sick  and 
afflicted  outside. 

As  regards  the  Temperance  Society  we  can  say 
that  the  white  flag  floats  higher  than  last  year, 
and^quite  a  number  have  joined  the  society.  One 

of  the  most  noteworthy,  who  has  kept  his  pledge 
faithfully,  is  Paul  Karjanioff,  from  Nushagak. 
He  is  a  helper  at  the  Greek  Church,  and  used  to 
be  very  fond  of  his  drink.  A  look  out  committee 
of  five  members,  two  sisters  and  three  brethren, 
was  chosen.  Temperance  talks  took  place  fre¬ 
quently.  Sunday-school  was  kept  with  more  vigor 
than  ever.  It  was  divided  into  five  classes :  three 
English,  and  two  native.  Sister  Schoechert  and 
helper  Oscar  having  the  latter  two. 

The  holidays  during  the  year  have  proved  a 
time  of  special  blessings.  On  Easter  morning,  at 
thirty  minutes  past  four,  both  bells  were  rung, 
and  soon  the  chapel  was  filled  with  our  people,  and 
the  early  service  commenced.  From  the  chapel 
we  proceeded  to  the  cemetery,  and  there  on  a  good 
crust  of  snow,  at  sunrise,  we  continued  the  service 
in  remembrance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

On  Good  Friday,  Sister  Schoechert,  Sister 
Emma,  Brother  Koltchoff,  and  some  of  the  larger 
boys,  beautified  the  service  by  singing, 

“On  Calvary’s  brow  my  Saviour  died,”  etc. 

The  audience  joined  in  the  chorus — 

“O  Calvary  !  dark  Calvary  ! 

Where  Jesus  shed  His  blood  for  me. 

O  Calvary  !  blest  Calvary, 

’Twas  there  my  Saviour  died  for  me.” 

In  the  forenoon  Easter  service  I  preached  on 
Col.  3  :  1,  “If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
those  things  which  are  above  ”  But  are  we  not 
going  too  much  into  detail,  and  becoming  lengthy  ? 
Therefore  we  will  draw  to  a  close. 

The  weather  has  been  on  the  whole  remarkably 
o-ood.  The  Winter  was  cold,  nice,  and  long.  It 
commenced  late,  but  continued  till  far  in  May. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  again  and  again 
that  we  are  expecting  help;  so  we  will  say  no 
more  just  here  about  that,  only  that  we  hope  the 
help  may  be  here  soon. 

If  then  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing,  and  to  win  souls  for  Christ,  it  was  by  the 
goodness  of  God,  the  Almighty,  and  because  we 
stood  united.  Whenever  one  or  the  other  had  a 
special  affliction,  was  grieved  or  in  trouble,  that 
one  was  sure  to  have  the  sympathy  and  assistance 


of  all  the  rest.  Consequently  the  world  and  Satan, 
who  are  so  ready  to  sow  discord  in  the  midst  of 
those  who  should  stand  united,  were  baffled.  This 
only  adds  another  reason  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
thankfulness,  with  faith  and  love  to  Him  who 
says,  “And  lo,  I  am  with  you  always.”  Another 
cause  for  gratefulness  is  that  throughout  the  busi¬ 
est  year  spent,  our  health  has  been  spared,  and  is 
as  good  at  present  as  can  be  expected. 

There  are  many  trials,  and  there  is  great  oppo¬ 
sition  here.  Yet  there  is  surely  also  a  bright  side! 

“Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams, 

Lying  all  around  our  path. 

Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses, 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff. 

Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 
In  the  blessings  of  to-day, 

With  a  patient  hand  removing 
All  the  briars  from  the  way.” 


In  the  name  of  the  Carmel  missionaries. 

J.  H.  Schoechert. 

_  .  THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 
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Letters  from  the  Kuskoquim. 

Bethel,  January  22,  1897. 

At  this  late  date  we  send  mail  in  hopes  that  it 
will  reach  you  about  the  usual  time  of  the  mid¬ 
winter  mail.  Various  circumstances  have  hin¬ 
dered  the  departure  of  the  mail  at  an  earlier  date, 
the  principal  one  being  my  visit  with  Sr.  Kilbuck 
to  Ougavig  for  two  weeks,  just  when  the  letters 
should  have  been  ready  to  leave  Bethel.  We 
had  heard  that  Sr.  Weber  was  not  well,  and  being 
anxious  to  see  her  we  went  right  after  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow.  My  dogs  became  very  tired,  but 
they  are  having  a  good  rest  now. 

Last  Summer,  having  the  permission  of  the 
Conference,  I  transferred  Sr.  to  Carmel. 

The  trip  wan  todious,  but  it  was  safely  made  in 
twenty-two  days.  The  return  home  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  only  twelve  days.  The  visit  to  Carmel 
and  to  the  missionaries,  with  whom  I  remained 
ten  days,  was  very  enjoyable.  In  fact  the  whole 
trip,  the  sea-air,  the  novelty  of  scenery,  all  helped 
me  wonderfully. 

The  Brethren  and  Sisters  at  Carmel  are  a  busy 
set,  as  one  can  see  from  the  premises.  The  gar¬ 
dens  were  all  in  splendid  condition,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  growing  finely.  The  mission  consists 
of  Kuskoquim  people,  who  have  been  emigrating 
from  our  District  for  the  last  few  years.  These 
people  never  had  any  connection  with  us,  being 
from  the  west  bank  of  the  Kuskoquim.  I  find 
they  are  all  communicant  members.  I  believe 
there  are  four  helpers — two  adult  men,  and  two 
boys,  the  latter  having  been  made  helpers  because 
they  were  interpreters. 

Here  at  Bethel  the  Doctor’s  house  has  been  put 
up,  and  the  lower  story  finished  in  so  far  that  he 
has  occupied  two  rooms  all  Winter.  I  here  is  a 
temporary  hospital,  the  old  dining  room  of  the 
school ;  and  it  has  been  made  use  of  by  several 
patients.  The  Brethren  and  Sisters  at  Carmel 
would  like  to  have  the  Doctor  make  them  a  visit, 
to  do  some  dental  work  for  them  and  to  look  after 
their  eyes.  I  thought  of  making  another  Summer 


visit  to  Carmel,  and  of  taking  the  Doctor  with 
me ;  but  I  shall  wait  for  advice  from  you.  It  is 
not  wholly  for  pleasure’s  sake  that  I  should  make 
this  visit,  but  to  teach  the  people  some  of  ray 
translations.  And  I  should  make  such  a  trip 
only  when  it  will  not  interfere  with  my  work  on 
this  river. 

The  spiritual  work  at  Bethel  continues  to  be 
satisfactory  ;  that  is,  the  people  are  still  making 
progress.  From  Napaskiagamiut  two  adults  were 
baptized,  the  first-fruits  of  the  village.  The 
helpers  are  all  doing  well,  and  are  much  encour¬ 
aged  by  your  letter.  As  it  is  growing  late,  and 
as  there  are  doubts  of  the  mail  getting  through,  I 
do  not  send  any  statistics;  but  will  keep  the  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  regular  mail.  Just  before  Christ¬ 
mas  I  gave  the  communion  at  Bethel,  Akiatsha- 
gamiut,  Quiechlugamiut  and  Akiagrmiut,  and 
then  in  Br.  Weber’s  field  at  Toulksagamiut.  1  he 
following  communed  :  at  Bethel  14,  at  Akiatsha- 
miut  38,  at  Quiechlugamiut  3,  at  Akiagamiut  41 
— total,  96.  Four  adults  and  one  child  were 
buried  ;  five  children  were  baptized  and  seven 
couples  married.  Six  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
have  been  traveled  by  dog-team,  doing  missionary 
work.  This  year  I  do  not  think  I  will  cover  my 
1500  miles,  for  half  of  the  traveling  season  will 
soon  be  over.  Mr.  Lind’s  marriage  took  place 
last  Spring.  At  Christmas  Martin,  one  of  our 
former  school-boys  was  married  to  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Lind 

About  the  school  I  have  nothing  to  report, 
except  that  preparations  are  again  being  made  to 
put  up  the  building  planned  some  time  ago.  At 
Akiatschagamiut  the  people  have  sufficient  logs 
cut  for  a  chapel,  and  about  twenty  logs  have  been 
hauled  to  the  place  where  the  chapel  will  be 
erected  The  people  are  expected  to  do  all  they 
can  towards  and  the  mission  will  only 

provide  the  tea,  sugar  and  tloui  whir»  h  the  work¬ 
men  need  when  they  are  at  work,  and  also  the 
windows,  doors  and  stove. 

Now  I  will  close  and  at  Quinhagamiut  will  add 
a  brief  report  of  the  state  of  our  work  there. 

We  are  all  well,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  well 
with  you  when  these  lines  reach  you. 

Your  brother, 

J.  H.  Kilbuck. 

Quinhagamiut,  January  30,  1897. 

The  Brn.  Neck  and  Sumpka  are  well,  and  their 
families,  They  report  the  work  progressing,  the 
people  of  the  village  being  at  that  point 
when  they  are  affected  by  every  rumor  concern¬ 
ing  the  word  of  God.  They  are  at  the  turning- 
point,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  they  will  fall 
back  on  their  old  superstitions  and  become  more 
hardened,  or  come  over  to  the  Gospel,  and  be 
numbered  among  God’s  children.  Br.  Neck  is 
very  anxious  that  I  should  spend  at  least  one 
Winter  down  here,  for  he  thinks  that  then  the 
people  will  be  more  easily  won  for  Christ. 

I  can  and  may  spend  the  coming  Fall  at  this 
village,  until  Winter  traveling  begins,  when  I 
must  returp  to  Bethel,  to  go  my  regular  rounds. 
During  Winter  I  am  never  at  home  more  than 


three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  unless  something 
serious  prevents  my  traveling. 

Br.  Neck  is  quite  active,  and  being  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Bible  knowledge  than  some  of  the  other 
helpers,  he  is  doing  a  good  work.  He  reports 
quite  a  number  of  individuals  who  are  almost 
ready  for  baptism.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  am 
anxious  to  come  and  stay  some  months  at  least. 

One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention.  Sr.  Kilbuck 
will  go  to  Ougavig  in  March,  to  be  a  companion 
to  Sr.  Weber,  to  try  to  help  her  and  to  cheer  her 
in  her  illness.  She  is  needed  at  Bethel  until  then. 
May  the  Lord  be  with  us  all  in  our  time  of 
anxiety. 

Your  brother, 

J.  H.  Kilbuck. 

Bethel,  Alaska,  January  23,  1897.  ■ 

I  would  like  to  write  at  least  a  few  lines  before 
the  mail  leaves,  busy  as  I  am.  Br.  Kilbuck  and 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Ougavig  to 
see  Sister  Weber,  who  is  very  far  from  well. 

The  rest  of  us  are  well  and  our  work  is  pros¬ 
pering.  We  were  much  grieved  that  the  school 
had  to  be  closed  for  a  year.  I  have  been  very 
busy  preparing  fur  and  other  clothes  and  bedding, 
so  that  if  possible  we  can  be  ready  for  an  early 
start  next  year.  The  boys  can  hardly  stay  away. 
They  get  very  homesick  for  Bethel. 

This  coming  Spring  all  efforts  will  be  made  to 
put  up  a  new  school  building.  If  only  our  lum¬ 
ber  pile  were  larger,  but  we  have  some  logs  ready 
for  sawing  and  they  will  add  to  it  considerably. 
Br.  Helmich  is  trying  to  make  a  small  planing 
mill.  He  has  so  little  to  make  it  from,  and  yet 
he  is  trying  to  make  something  that  will  hurry 
the  house  to  completion.  I  often  pity  him.  Be¬ 
cause  he  can  do  a  great  many  things,  people  are 
apt  to  expect  too  much  from  him.  He  is  willing, 
and  works  hard,  but  like  the  rest  of  us,  his  hands 

are  only  two,  and  he  must  eat  and  sleep  part  of 
the  time. 

I  rejoice  that  we  have  more  Bible  translations 
out  now.  On  our  late  trip  we  taught  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  Ten  Commandments  to  the  people. 
We  have  always  taught  what  they  contained,  but 
now  for  the  first  we  have  them  fully  translated, 
so  they  can  be  committed  to  memory.  My  work 
with  the  women  continues  and  many  blessed  gath¬ 
erings  we  have  from  time  to  time,  but  my  be3t 
work  is  done  in  private  with  single  individuals. 
O,  pray  that  I  may  be  more  worthy  and  more 
able  to  teach  aright  the  love  of  God  to  these  poor, 
weak  children.  For  my  self,  I  can  say,  the  Lord 
is  my  stay.  A  mysterious  power  upholds  me.  I 
much  long  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  individually 
as  well  as  with  the  whole  Board.  I  am  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  the  work.  I  want  only  to  do 
what  is  right  and  my  one  joy  is  in  serving  my 
Master.  Personally,  I  lack  no  comfort,  I  know 
no  want,  and  were  I  deserving  of  what  I  have, 
the  Lord  would  have  a  better  servant  than  He 
now  has.  My  only  concern  is  for  my  children. 

Katie  has  a  lovely  home,  and  I  can  but  thank 
God  lor  leading  her  to  such  a  place.  Harry  has 


the  Jove  and  care  of  my  dear  old  father,  but  I 
am  not  satisfied  to  have  him  remain  longer  than 
is  necessary.  He  has  no  school  advantages.  Joe 
is  now  nearing  eight  years  old  and  Ruth  will  be 
six.  They  should  not  be  here  longer.  The  influ¬ 
ence  is  mostly  evil  and  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Many  wakeful  hours  I  spend  thinking  all  this 
over.  More  than  ever  I  feel  like  guarding  them 
from  evil  influences.  I  think  my  heart  would 
entirely  break  if  they  should  say  in  after  years, 

The  influences  of  my  childhood,  though  seemi¬ 
ngly  rooted  out,  come  back  to  tempt  me  at  every 
turn.”  But  here  our  hands  are  tied.  If  they  re¬ 
main  much  longer  I  feel  that  they  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  immoral  atmosphere  in  which  they  must 
be,  day  after  day.  I  pray  God  to  keep  them 
pure. 

Very  anxiously  do  I  look  forward  to  the  Spring 
letters  from  you. 

I  do  not  wish  to  complain  of  anything  or  lay  a 
burden  that  is  unnecessary  on  the  Board,  for  they 
must  be  sorely  tried  indeed.  I  certainly  think 
their  lot  a  hard  one,  and  I  often  pray  for  you. 
We  look  up  to  you,  and  all  you  say  or  write,  aud 
your  comforting  words  sink  deep  into  our  hungry 
hearts.  I  thought  it  might  please  you  to  know 
that  we  love  and  appreciate  what  you  do  for  us. 

Edith  M.  Kilbuck. 


Ougavigamiut,  January  6,  1897. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  the  statistics  of  our  Ouga- 
vig  mission  and  its  outstations.  We  thank  the 
Lord  that  although  we  have  had  sickness  in  the 
mission  family,  we  can  again  write  ihat  the  Lord 
has  spared  His  workers  in  this  part  of  His  vine¬ 
yard.  Sr  Weber  has  not  been  weli  all  Winter  ; 
yet  she  has  been  able  to  attend  to  her  household 
duties  rno3t  of  the  time.  Since  Christmas  she  has 
not  been  so  well  as  usual,  but  we  hope  as  soon  as 
the  days  grow  longer  and  more  bright  she  will  be 
herself  again. 

During  the  Fall  the  influenza  was  very  bad 
amongst  the  natives ;  the  missionaries  aud  their 
families  also  suffered  from  its  effects.  A  great 
many  of  the  older  people  succumbed  to  it,  aud 
many  are  yet  suffering  from  it. 

Our  last  mail  was  forwarded  via  St.  Michael’s, 
August  12th,  and  no  doubt  you  have  it  by  this 
time. — [This  was  not  received. — Ed.  Moravian.] 

The  Summer  and  Fall  have  been  busy  times 
for  us.  We  did  not  leave  Bethel  as  early  this 
year  as  other  years,  as  there  was  more  to  do  at 
Bethel  than  usual,  for  Br.  Kilbuck  was  preparing 
to  take  Sr.  King  to  Carmel  at  the  same  time  that 
we  were  to  go  to  Ougavig,  so  more  of  the  work  of 
dividing  the  goods  fell  to  me. 

Probably  Br.  Kilbuck  has  written  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  scarcity  of  fish  we  decided  not  to 
open  school  at  Bethel  this  year  ;  so  Sr.  Mary 
Mack  offered  to  come  and  teach  our  day  school 
at  Ougavig  this  Winter.  We  opened  school  on 
August  17th  with  sixteen  scholars.  Part  of  Sep¬ 
tember  aud  all  of  October  we  had  to  suspend 
school,  for  so  many  of  the  scholars  accompanied 


their  parents  on  the  tundra,  where  they  go  in  the 
Fall  in  search  of  food. 

I  C)n  Sunday,  August  16th  we  spent  a  blessed 

festival  season.  After  preaching  a  sermon  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  occasion,  we  had  love  feast  in  which 
we  renewed  our  bonds  of  brotherly  love  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

Iu  the  evening  after  confirming  one  adult,  we 
partook  of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  but  we  were 
sorry  that  we  had  to  suspend  three  of  our  young 
married  folks  on  account  of  unfaithfulness  during 
the  Summer.  On  December  15tb,  we  again  cele¬ 
brated  the  Holy  Communion  at  which  two  of  the 
offenders  were  re-admitted.  At  this  time  also  five 
young  folks  came  forward  for  admission.  I  will 
instruct  aud  confirm  them  on  Palm  Sunday. 

On  November  16th  I  made  my  first  missionary 
trip  of  the  season.  I  spent  a  week  at  our  outsta- 
tion  at  Quiegaluk,  keeping  service  in  the  evenings, 
and  helping  to  make  rough  half  log  benches  for 
the  new  chapel  during  the  day. 

In  the  fall  the  brethren  at  this  village  built  an 
entry  to  the  chapel,  which  pleased  me  very  much 
as  this  is  the  first  work  that  has  been  done  with¬ 
out  pay.  At  the  Communion  at  this  village  on 
December  5th,  I  added  two  new  members  by  con 
firmation.  We  now  have  a  comfortable  chapel 
at  this  village.  We  also  put  up  a  new  bell  that 
came  up  this  year.  All  that  is  need  yet  is  a 
board  roof  for  the  chapel,  as  it  only  has  a  hay  aud 
dirt  roof,  which  leaks  in  wet  weather. 

On  December  8th  I  also  made  a  missionary  trip 
to  Tulaksagamiut  and  kept  two  services  there. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  discord  in  this  village 
among  the  members;  but  perhaps  after  we  have  a 
chapel  built  here,  they  will  make  better  progress, 
as  the  people  have  not  the  same  respect  for  the 
Kashima  as  they  would  for  a  chapel.  The  people 
wish  to  start  a  building  this  Winter.  If  I  see 
that  they  are  in  earnest  I  will  help  them,  but  I 
think  it  is  time  that  the  converts  do  something 
for  themselves,  aud  not  expect  the  brethren  at 
home  to  do  something  for  them. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  we  had  service  both 
morning  and  evening.  After  the  morning  service 
there  was  a  collection  for  the  poor,  not  of  dollars 
and  cents,  but  of  such  things  as  the  people  have. 
All  was  put  on  one  pile,  and  then  divided  out  to 
the  most  needy,  after  which  the  people  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  had  a  feast,  a  number  of  the  members  con¬ 
tributing  toward  it.  They  all  seemed  to  enjoy 
themselves  and  had  a  happy  day. 

At  our  Christmas  celebration  there  were  over 
one  hundred  persons  present.  The  young  folks 
trimmed  three  trees,  and  the  entertainment  passed 
off  nicely.  Sr.  Mack  took  a  good  deal  of  pains 
to  drill  the  children,  and  we  congratulated  her  on 
her  success.  The  sisters  had  prepared  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  cakes,  and  other  sweets,  which  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  both  old  and  young.  On  account 
of  Sr.  Weber’s  sickness  I  could  not  carry  out  my 
plan  of  going  to  keep  Christmas  at  our  two  out¬ 
stations.  So  I  sent  David  Skuviuk  aud  one  of 
our  other  helpers.  They  report  pleasant  times  at 


both  places.  As  soon  as  Sr.  Weber  is  better,  I 
will  again  try  and  visit  these  villages. 

Since  Summer  Br.  Kilbuck  has  paid  us  two 
visits,  and  we  expect  him  again  in  a  few  days. 
In  September,  after  his  return  from  Carmel  he 
visited  us  for  a  few  days,  and  again  in  November 
in  company  with  Br.  Romig.  We  enjoyed  their 
visits  very  much.  Br.  Romig  was  kept  busy 
looking  after  the  sick  in  the  neighborhood  the  few 
days  he  was  with  us.  We  appreciate  it  that  we 
are  favored  to  have  a  physician  in  our  midst. 
Br.  Kilbuck  also  preached  us  several  good  ser¬ 
mons  each  time  that  he  visited  us. 

On  September  9th  I  sent  my  third  large  raft  of 
saw  logs  to  Bethel,  in  all  over  160  logs.  I  had 
intended  to  have  it  sawed  for  the  half  and  to  build 
a  store-house  aud  workshop  at  Ougavig;  but  con¬ 
cluded  to  leave  it  all  at  Bethel  so  that  they  cau 
build  a  new  school  building.  I  have  since  had 
some  logs  hewn  for  my  building  at  Ougavig.  I 
have  about  half  enough  by  this  time.  A  few 
days  later  I  sent  my  last  raft.  I  went  to  Bethel 
and  helped  to  run  the  sawmill  a  few  days.  While 
at  Bethel  I  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating 
Br.  Kilbuck  on  his  safe  return  from  Carmel.  It 
will  be  an  event  in  the  mission’s  history,  as  this  is 
the  first  river  boat  that  we  know  of  that  sailed 
around  the  capes.  We  spent  several  pleasant 
evenings  hearing  Br.  Kilbuck  rehearse  the  events 
of  his  trip. 

Br.  Schoechert  in  his  kind  forethought  sent 

with  Br.  Kilbuck  several  barrels  of  saltfsalmon, 
as  well  as  three  cases  of  canned  salmon.  Br. 
Kilbuck  a*ked  me  to  take  the  salt  salmon, Jaud 
one  case  of  canned,  to  Ougavig,  as  fish  is  even 
more  scarce  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ougavig  than 
at  Bethel.  We  were  very  glad  for  the  salmon, 
aud  they  will  be  a  great  help  out  to  us^this 
Winter. 

In  December  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
stopped  with  us  ou  his  way  down  the  river,  and 
on  his  return.  Also  one  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
T»riest.  The  Greek  priest  just  came  over  from 
Russia  this  Summer.  Both  the  priests  seem  well 
educated  aud  intelligent  men,  and  we  enjoyed 
their  visits.  The  Greek  priest  was  ou  a  mission¬ 
ary  trip.  1  he  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  ou  a 
business  trip. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  of  importance 
to  write,  so  I  will  come  to  a  close.  We  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Lord  is  blessing  His  work  in 
Alaska  ;  and  even  if  we  cannot  see  as  great  re 
suits  as  we  would  wish,  it  is  the  Lord’s  work,  and 
we  must  await  His  own  good  time. 

Pray  for  us,  brethren, ’that  the  word  may  grow, 
aud  that  the  Lord  may  keep  His  own  unspotted 
from  the  world. 

Affectionately  your  brother, 

_  Ernst  L  Weber. 

Ouuavigamiut,  January  14th,  1897. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  written  by  Doctor 
Romig,  stating  his  opinion  of,,Sr.  Weber’s  sick¬ 
ness,  and  my  duty  regarding  my  wife;  seconded 
by  Br.  Kilbuck  and  the  rest  of  the  mission  party. 
So  it  will  be  necessary  for  Sr.  Weber  and  myself 


to  go  to  the  States,  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
longer  if  Sr.  Weber’s  health  does  not  improve. 
But  we  think  when  she  gets  among  her  own 
people  again,  she  will  be  quite  herself 

After  receiving  your  letter  last  Summer,  we  en¬ 
tirely  gave  up  our  plan  of  visiting  the  States  for 
some  years  to  come;  but  the  Lord  seems  to  lead 
differently ;  and  the  Lord  that  has  led  us  in  the 
past,  will  also  continue  to  lead  us  in  the  future. 
When  you  write  in  the  Spring  you  will  please 
give  any  plans  that  you  may  have  to  suggest.  I 
for  my  part  do  not  need  any  rest,  but  a  change  I 
know  will  do  me  good. 

Br.  aud  Sr.  Kilbuck  arrived  here  yesterday, 
and  they  will  stay  for  a  day  or  two.  If  possible 
Sr.  Weber  will  stay  here  for  the  rest  of  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Hoping  this  may  meet  with  your  approval, 
we  remain  affectionately, 

E.  L.  and  C.  A.  Weber. 


'  THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

^  Vi  CXA/  ( - S  efeS-  /f/f/Z 

Report  of  Ougavigamiut  for  the  Year 
1896-1897. 

It  is  again  our  privilege  to  communicate  the 
happenings  of  another  mission-  year.  The  Lord, 
who  alone  knows  all  our  hearts,  knows  that  we 
have  longed  to  do  the  work  that  he  has  given  us, 
and  that  we  only  regret  that  we  have  been  able  to 
do  so  little. 

At  the  present  time  the  mission  family  as  a 
whole  enjoy  good  health.  Even  Sr.  Weber,  who 
has  had  such  a  trying  time  all  winter,  is  herself 
again.  Still  all  the  missionaries  think  it  inadvis¬ 
able  that  she  should  spend  another  winter  in 
Alaska  before  enjoying  a  change  in  surroundings. 
We  greatly  regret  the  necessity  under  all  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  year  in  many  ways  has  been  an  unusual 
one.  The  winter  has  been  warmer  and  shorter 
than  any  since  the  mission  was  started,  the  ice  not 
closing  the  river  till  November  6,  and  breaking 
up  again  by  May  10.  Since  then  the  weather  has 
been  exceptionally  warm. 

It  has  been  another  hard  year  for  the  natives, 
the  catch  of  fish  last  year  being  so  small.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
suffering.  During  the  fall  of  last  year  the  people 
on  the  river  suffered  much  with  the  grippe,  and  a 
great  many  died  from  the  effects  of  it.  During 
the  winter  the  health  of  the  natives  was  mucu 
better. 

In  August  Sr.  Mack  accompanied  us  on  our 
return  up  to  Ougavig  and  remained  with  us  the 
entire  year.  She  taught  our  day  school  during  the 
winter.  On  account  of  scarcity  of  food  we  were  not 
able  to  keep  school  more  than  one  hundred  days 
The  people  of  the  village  had  to  be  away  on  the  tun¬ 
dra  so  much  of  the  time,  that  there  were  not  enough 
scholars  to  make  it  worth  while  to  teach.  Miss 
Mack  has  made  herself  generally  useful ;  she  took 
an  active  part  iu  looking  after  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  helping  Sr.  Weber  during  her  sickness. 


Here  at  Ougavig  the  mission  worx  nas  Deen 
much  as  in  other  years.  On  account  of  sickness 
in  the  family  I  had  to  center  all  my  efforts  here, 
as  I  was  not  able  to  make  many  missionary  trips 
away  from  home.  Our  evening  services  were 
maintained  all  the  year,  and  were  generally  well 
attended,  sometimes  native  converts  leading  in 
prayer.  Three  evenings  of  the  week  I  gave  in¬ 
struction  in  Biblical  History.  I  also  gave  the 
school  children  Bible  instruction  three  times  a 
week.  During  the  winter  I  taught  a  class  Br. 
Kilbuck’s  translation  of  the  ten  commandments 
We  now  recite  them  in  the  Sunday  morning  ser¬ 
vice.  The  attendance  at  this  service  averaged 
forty-four  natives  throughout  the  year.  During 
the  year  we  added  to  the  church  six  young  people, 
five  by  confirmation  and  one  by  adult  baptism. 
We  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion  three  times, 
thirty-three  being  the  average  number  of  those 
who  communicated. 

During  the  winter  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visits 
from  Br.  and  Sr.  Kilbuck,  the  latter  staying  with 

us  in  March  for  about  two  weeks.  Br.  Kilbuck 
paid  us  in  all  four  visits  during  the  year.  Dr. 
Romig  also  paid  us  two  professional  visits,  once  in 
November  and  again  in  April.  On  April  20  a 
third  son  was  born  to  Br.  and  Sr.  Weber.  He 
was  baptized  on  May  9,  receiving  the  name  of 
George  Albert.  We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  from  the  Rev.  J.  Chapman,  of  the  Episco¬ 
palian  mission  at  Anvik  on  the  Yukon.  He 
remained  with  us  two  days. 

Quiegaluk.  On  account  of  sickness  in  the 
mission  family  I  could  not  look  after  this  out- 
station  as  in  other  years.  I  visited  it  five  times 
during  the  year.  In  November  I  spent  nearly  a 
week  at  this  village  helping  to  manufacture 
benches  for  the  chapel,  and  holding  services  in  the 
evenings.  We  gave  the  members  at  this  village 
the  Holy  Communion  twice,  the  average  uumber 
of  those  who  partook  being  fourteen.  Two  per¬ 
sons  were  confirmed.  I  baptized  two  children 
and  conducted  one  funeral  service.  The  helper 
Ivan  at  this  village  continues  to  do  good  work. 

TulaJcsagamiut.  To  this  village  I  could  make 
only  three  trips,  it  being  farther  away.  David 
Skuviuk  has  been  at  his  post,  here  ouly  part  of  a 
year.  At  my  request  Br.  Kilbuck  paid  them  a 
visit  and  gave  them  the  Holy  Communion  in 
January.  Here  five  persons  have  been  confirmed, 
one  infant  baptized,  and  one  couple  married  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  brethren  have  hewn  fourteen 
logs  in  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel. 
But  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food  they  had 
to  postpone  the  actual  building  to  another  year. 

J  This  work  was  done  entirely  voluntarily,  and  they 
|  deserve  credit  for  it. 

Ka/chkac/iamiut.  Here  I  made  no  visit.  Both 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Greek  Catholic 
!  priests  visited  the  people  here. 

In  all  I  made  seven  mission  trips,  preached 
seventeen  times  away  from  home,  baptized  eight 
children,  and  confirmed  twelve  persons,  baptized 
one  adult,  married  two  couples,  and  buried  seven 


persons,  two  of  them  members,  and  two  of  them 
scholars  that  attended  our  school.  I  administered 
the  Holy  Communion  seven  times.  The  member¬ 
ship  on  June  1  is  as  follows:  At  Ougavig  42,  at 
Quiegaluk  17,  and  at  Tulaksagamiut  24,  in  all 
83  souls. 

The  temporal  part  of  the  work  was  as  follows : 
In  the  fall  I  sent  two  large  rafts  of  saw  logs  to 
Bethel,  over  one  hundred  logs  in  all.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  I  went  to  Bethel  and  helped  a  few  days  in  the 
saw  mill.  During  October  I  did  carpenter  work 
at  our  house,  finishing  a  part  that  I  had  not  been 
able  to  do  before.  During  the  winter,  in  order  to 
help  the  natives,  I  let  them  hew  house  logs  for  a 
store  house  and  a  work  shop  which  we  need  very 
much.  I  paid  the  hewers  in  provisions  and  other 
goods.  We  laid  up  the  walls  of  a  house  seventeen 
by  twenty-one  feet  and  fourteen  feet  high,  with  a 
frame  addition  ten  by  seventeen  feet  and  the  same 
height  as  the  other  building— a  total  therefore  of 
seventeen  feet  by  thirty-one  and  a  story  and  a  half 
high.  We  still  have  on  hand  twenty-one  hewn 
logs  here  at  Ougavig,  which  I  wish  to  add  to  the 
forty  that  I  took  to  Quinhagamiut  last  year  for  a 
chapel.  At  Bethel  I  have  nine  thousand  feet  of 
boards,  half  of  which  must  be  left  at  Bethel  to 
pay  for  the  sawing. 

In  many  respects  it  has  been  a  year  full  of 
cares.  Yet  the  Lord  has  been  with  us,  and  his 
grace  has  been  sufficient  for  us.  Pray  for  us,  dear 
brethren,  that  we  may  at  all  times  be  found  faith¬ 
ful  and  kept  unspotted  from  the  world. 

With  kind  greetings,  very  affectionately  your 
brother,  Ernst  L.  Weber. 


/Aul  v7 

Extracts  from  the  Log  Book  of  the  “Swan,’’  o; 

Bothcli  A.l<isk&, 

4^(  6,  1896.  At  6.30  P.M.  set  sail  fVon 
i>etnel.  Ihe  breeze  soon  swung  to  head  wind 
Came  to  anchor  at  8  o’clock  in  a  protected  spot 
A  heavy  squall  blowing.  Miss  JKing  and  maid 
Louisa,  passengers;  Eddie,  Martin,  Frank  and 
Andrew  (Eskimos),  crew. 

[After  a  wearisome  week  of  slow  beating  down 
the  river,  with  comparatively  little  of  note  trans- 
spiring,  and  having  taken  on  board  as  pilot  a  fifth 
man  who  knows  the  coast  all  the  way  to  Nusha- 
gak,  the  account  continues.] 

August  14,  Friday.  —  Wind  8.  E.  Beat  our 
way  down,  weighing  anchor  at  4  A.M.,  ebb  tide. 
Run  past  Quinhagamiut,  past  Ahchaligamiut, 
almost  to  where  the  vessel  lay  at  anchor  this 
priug.  A3  the  wind  got  stronger  we  reefed  our 
sails.  When  the  tide  set  in,  we  anchored,  at  8  30 
A  M.,  and  had  breakfast.  When  the  tide  was 
half  in,  the  wind  came  out  fresher.  Quite  a  sea 
on.  The  barometer  commenced  to  fall.  As  a 
blow  was  evidently  brewiug,  we  determined  to 
run  back  to  Quinhagamiut.  The  sail  in  was  a 
wild  run,  scudding  before  a  heavy  breeze.  An¬ 
chored  at  the  mouth  of  Quinhagamiut  river. 
Ihe  wind  soon  howled,  and  we  dragged  our 


anchor;  the  bottom  being  gravel  is  poor  holding 
ground.  Put  out  a  second  anchor,  and  we  stop 
drifting.  But  the  water  became  shallow,  and  in 
trying  to  reach  deeper  water,  we  got  on  a  gravel 
bar  with  side  to  the  wind  and  current,  the  wind 
blowing  almost  a  gale.  Sumka  and  Kawagleg 
visited  us.  The  men  go  ashore  and  bring  skinned 
birds  for  dinner.  Bought  a  piece  of  bear  meat. 
One  of  the  men  of  the  village  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  cape,  drew  a  map  for  me,  showing  sev¬ 
eral  little  bays  that  are  good  and  safe  anchorage 
in  any  storm. 

August  15,  Saturday. — Still  blowing,  although 
the  barometer  is  going  up.  Before  night  the 
weather  moderated.  With  the  small  tide  entered 
the  little  river,  and  we  move  up  to  below  the 
mission  house.  Took  in  more  ballast,  gravel  and 
coarse  sand,  Cassagoluk  baked  some  biscuits  for 
us.  In  the  evening  prayers  at  the  house.  The 
village  folks  had  a  bird  drive  the  other  day,  and 
everybody  is  busy  skinning  birds  and  scraping 
the  skins,  to  prepare  them  for  drying.  Kawagleg 
aud  Sumpka  went  along,  and  they  made  a  good 
catch. 

Sunday,  August  16. —  We  kept  the  Sabbath  at 
the  Mission.  At  noon  I  preached  at  the  house  on 
the  Epistle  for  the  day. 

Monday,  Axigust  17. — At  3.30  A.M.  I  turned 
out  the  boys.  Andrew,  the  last  to  get  on  board 
last  night,  did  not  draw  the  plank  on  board,  and 
therefore  this  morning  it  is  not.  The  weather 
had  moderated  considerably,  wind  S.  S.  W.  By 
seven  o'clock  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Q,uin- 
hagamiut  River,  and  we  at  once  put  out.  We 
sailed  with  small  sails,  as  the  weather  was  foggy 
and  squally.  In  a  short  time  we  were  out  of 
sight  of  land  on  account  of  fog  and  heavy 
weather.  We  had  to  beat  our  way  out,  more  or 
less.  Finally  by  10  o’clock,  steering  almost  S.  S. 
E.  with  a  variable  wind,  we  made  a  long  run,  the 
weather  lifting  enough  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  a 
mountain.  We  found  ourselves  well  outside  the 
bay,  the  Sugar  loaf  Mountain  of  Good  News  Bay 
dead  ahead.  As  we  came  outside  we  found  quite 
a  sea  on,  but  our  boat  took  the  high  waves  as 
easily  as  the  ducks  that  were  swimming  and  div¬ 
ing  around  us.  We  tried  to  make  a  land  locked 
bay,  but  the  tide  being  against  us  we  drifted  quite 

.  Before  we  could  enter  the  bay,  in 

fact  while  we  were  at  some  distance  off,  night 
drew  down  with  such  darkness  that  we  could  see 
but  a  short  distance  ahead.  While  running  in 
the  darkness,  we  got  upon  a  sandbar,  but  there 
was  enough  water  to  just  carry  us  over  without 
striking  more  than  once  or  twice.  When*  we  got 
into  deep  water  we  anchored,  putting  out  both 

anchors.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard  and  the 
sea  was  rough.  The  Swan  rode  easily,  and  though 
the  big  white  caps  would  come  with  a  rush  aud 
roar,  as  though  to  sweep  us  off  the  deck,  the  boat 
mounted  them  easily,  and  they  rolled  under  us 
quite  crestfallen.  We'made  everything  snug  and 
tight,  and  then  turned  in  to  wait  for  daylight. 

Friday,  August  18. — With  the  first  dawn  I 
went  and  took  a  look  around.  The  sea  was 


rougher  and  the  wind  more  fierce  than  last  even¬ 
ing.  No  chance  to  work  against  the  wind.  Ex¬ 
amining  the  anchor  ropes,  I  found  that  the  old  one 
had  chafed  so  much  that  one  strand  was  already 
cut.  I  called  out  the  boys  and  they  hauled  ahead 
on  the  anchors,  so  that  the  chafed  rope  was  not  in 
use.  We  then  wrapped  the  ropes,  where  they 
were  run  through  the  chucks,  with  gunny  sacks, 
to  keep  them  from  chafing.  In  the  half  light  the 
grey  of  the  clouds  and  rain  and  the  snow-white 
caps  of  the  dark  waves  made  one  feel  shivery. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  do  except  to  wait  and 
make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  the 
pitching  and  tossing  boat.  Towards  noon  the  sea 
commenced  to  ruu  quite  high,  i.e.,  higher  than 
before.  Once  in  a  while  one  of  the  white  caps 
managed  to  get  on  deck.  There  was  incessant 
rain  all  morning.  We  were  at  anchor  in  about 
one  and  one-half  fathoms  of  water. 

In  the  afternoon  Tshutshak,  the  man  from 
Apohkagamiut,  was  so  importunate  for  us  to 
weigh  anchor  and  run  before  the  wind  to  a  point 
of  land  about  two  miles  from  where  we  were, 
saying  that  under  the  lee  of  the  point  we  would 
be  iu  smoother  water.  All  morning  he  was  at 
sea,  until  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  tide  was  in 
ami  the  wind  was  rising  again,  much  against  my 
will  and  judgment  I  finally  agreed  to  do  as  he 
advised,  relying  upon  his  sea-knowledge,  for  I 
thought  that  he  ought  so  know  the  elements  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  did.  We  weighed  anchor,  and  with 
the  jib  we  ran  before  the  wind.  I  did  not  use  the 
mainsail,  for  I  did  not  think  it  necessary.  Before 
we  were  aware  of  it,  and  when  it  was  too  late,  we 
were  in  shallow  water,  and  the  line  of  breakers 
running  almost  from  the  point,  far  out,  was  before 
us.  We  could  not  head  up  into  the  wind,  nor 
would  throwing  out  our  anchors  do,  for  we  would 
drift  into  shallow  water,  aud  the  swell  would 
pound  us  on  the  sand,  and  to  loosen  the  maiusail 
there  was  no  time.  So  I  did  not  see  anything  else 
but  to  run  my  boat  as  high  up  on  the  bar  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Fortunately  right  ahead  of  us  the  sea  was 
not  breaking  so  badly  as  everywhere  else,  show¬ 
ing  that  there  was  more  water.  So  I  turned  the 
Swan  for  this  place.  A  heavy  swell  lifted  the 
boat,  and  she  was  running  with  such  speed,  that 
we  kept  up  with  the  swell  ;  and  thus,  without 
striking  we  were  high  up  on  the  bar,  aud  the 
water  left  us  with  only  about  a  foot  of  water 
around  us.  The  next  thing  was  to  keep  the  boat 
from  turning  side-wise  to  the  breakers,  that  came 
thick  aud  fast,  sometimes  striking  us  with  the 
force  of  a  trip  hammer.  There  was  a  breathless 
anxiety  on  my  part  for  half  an  hour.  To  me  it 
seemed  hours.  The  tide  rising  was  our  only  hope 
of  slipping  over  the  bar.  The  swells  aud  breakers 
at  first  just  knocked  against  us,  until  with  the 
rise  of  the  water  an  extra  heavy  swell  would  push 
us  on  a  few  inches.  Iu  this  way  we  crossed  the 
bar,  the  bow  first  getting  into  deep  water  ;  then 
with  the  help  of  the  jib  we  were  soon  wholly  in 
deep  water.  Such  was  the  force  of  the  swells, 
that  they  pushed  us  over  a  bar  that  was  not  cov¬ 
ered  with  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  of  water. 
Our  rudder  was  considerably  crippled,  but  was 


still  able  to  guide  the  boat,  aud  we  were  soon  rid¬ 
ing  in  smooth  water,  but  with  not  more  than  nine 
feet  and  the  tide  full.  But  as  there  was  no  swell 
aud  the  water  would  be  smooth  when  the  bar 
came  out,  we  anchored.  I  was  almost  crippled, 
for  the  helm  had  pressed  my  knee  against  the 
side  of  the  boat  with  such  force  that  I  believe  my 
knee  would  have  been  shattered,  if  the  end  of  the 
helm  had  not  struck  the  side  of  the  boat  first.  I 
was  wet  to  the  skin  for  the  spray  from  the 
breakers  ran  down  my  back  inside  my  clothes. 
Now  that  we  were  in  smooth  water  everybody 
was  feeling  easy  and  well  enough  to  think  of  eat¬ 
ing,  and  we  si  >n  had  something  hot  to  drink. 
The  only  fear  we  had  was  that  we  might  have 
sprung  a  leak,  for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  water 
jin  the  boat.  Tshutshak  was  worried  because  he 

had  run  us  into  such  straits.  Now  that  we  were 
out  of  danger  I  laughed  moe^.  heartily  when  I 
rememberer  one  of  his  reasons  for  advising  me  to 
run  back  of  the  point.  “  It  is  going  to  blow  hard, 
for  my  body  is  twitching  and  that  is  a  sure  sign 
of  a  hard  blow.”  At  the  time  I  could  not  help 
smiling  and  now  I  laughed  outright  for  now  he 
is  no  doubt  twitching  because  he  is  afraid  of  being 
blamed  for  our  narrow  escape.  Thanking  God 
for  his  mercy  and  protecting  care,  I  turned  in  at 
twelve  o’clock,  midnight,  when  I  found  that  the 
big  tide  was  coming  in  and  there  was  no  danger 
of  our  getting  on  the  bottom. 

[to  be  continued.] 

Extracts  from  Private  Letters. 

WRITTEN  BY  MISS  EMMA  V.  HUBER. 

Moravian  Mission,  Carmel,  Alaska,! 

April  11,  1897.] 

Dear  Sister: — It  is  some  time  since  I  wrote 
and  I  have  forgotten  where  I  left  of!  my  story. 
Last  Fall  we  tried  to  send  out  mail  by  way  of 
Katmai.  A  bidarka  was  sent  with  three  men  aud 
the  mail.  They  went  on  their  way  several  days 
but  were  then  obliged  to  turn  back  because  the 
bidarka  wore  through  on  the  bottom  and  had  be¬ 
come  unseaworthy.  Miss  King  aud  Mr.  Rock 
were  especially  disappointed,  particularly  Miss  K. 
who  was  anxious  to  have  her  folks  know  that  she 
had  arrived  safely  at  Carmel.  We  all  felt  disap¬ 
pointed,  but  as  it  turns  out  the  mail  could  not  have 
gone  on  at  any  rate.  In  January  Mr.  Kajarikoff 
carried  mail  to  Katmai  and  there  he  learned  that 
the  schooner  belonging  to  the  place  had  been 
wrecked  early  in  Fall  and  there  was  no  way  to 
get  the  mail  until  Spring  when  the  Kodiak  vessel 
crosses  the  strait  to  bring  supplies  to  Katmai. 

On  February  27  mail  came  from  Bethel  aud  a 
little  by  way  of  St.  Michael’s  from  the  States. 

Br.  Rock  was  absent  on  a  trip  and  did  not  return 
until  the  evening  of  March  3.  That  was  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  next  Monday  Br.  Schoechert  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  a  missionary  from  Unalaklik,  (he  had 
come  from  Bethel,  having  arrived  here  the  day 
before  on  his  way  to  the  States  on  a  furlough) 
started  out  for  Katmai  to  make  another  attempt 
take  out  the  mail.  The  weather  was  fine  when 
they  started  out  but  turned  soft  the  next  day,  and 
[for  several  days  it  was  raining  and  the  roads  were 


bad.  In  a  week’s  time  however,  the  weather 
turned  bitter  cold  and  then  they  almost  frooze  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  where  they  were  storm 
stayed  three  days.  The  men  froze  their  finger  tips 
and  wrists.  One  dog  frrze  to  death.  Then  they 
took  the  other  dogs  into  the  small  tent  where  they 
all  huddled  together.  The  wind  blew  a  hurricane 
and  they  could  not  think  of  making  a  fire.  To 
add  to  their  discomfort  they  had  gone  without 
sleeping  bags  aud  had  taken  provisions  enough  for 
only  two  days  and  they  were  obliged  to  be  out 
about  five.  Br.  Schoechert  says  he  and  Hr.  John¬ 
son  had  one  sandwich  per  day,  the  natives  one 
piece  of  fish  and  for  three  days  the  poor  dogs  had 
nothing  but  water. 

On  the  third  evening  they  united  in  earnest 
prayer  that  if  it  was  the  Lord’s  will  the  storm 
should  abate  that  they  might  go  on  their  way  the 
next  day.  Next  morning  sure  enough  it  was  calm 
and  they  packed  up  their  belongings  and  started 
out  with  light  hearts  aud  lighter  stomachs  for 
Katmai.  Here  they  were  received  very  kindly. 
They  learned  that  a  party  of  sea-otter  hunters  had 
started  out  in  bidarkas  for  Kodiak  that  morning. 
There  was  no  bidarka  left  in  the  village,  so  Br. 
Johnson  had  no  choice  but  to  stay  at  Katmai 
until  the  steamer  should  arrive  from  Kodiak.  It 
was  expected  in  the  early  part  of  April. 

Br.  Schoechert  stayed  at  Katmai  ten  days  also 
because  in  all  that  time  the  weather  was  not  fit  for 
travel.  They  were  entertained  very  kindly  and 
comfortably  by  the  trader  and  the  chief  of  the 
village.  The  latter  gave  them  the  use  of  a  good 
room  with  two  bunks  for  lodging  and  the  trader 
boarded  them.  Br.  Schoechert  says  the  trader  is 
an  intelligent  man  aud  he  inquired  earnestly  about 
the  Protestant  religion,  They  had  many  interest¬ 
ing  talks  together.  He  seemed  really  anxious  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  He  asked  Br.  Schoechert  for 
a  Bible  that  he  might  study  it  by  himself  aud  he 
gave  him  the  one  he  has  used  so  many  years.  We 
hope  and  pray  it  will  prove  to  be  seed  sown  in 
good  ground. 

rHE,  MORAVIAN’ 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


Extracts  from  the  Log  Book  of  the 
Bethel,  Alaska. 


/St 

“  Swan,”  of 


[continued.] 

Wednesday,  August  1 9. — Still  storming  from  S., 
though  the  barometer  is  going  up.  Lay  at  anchor 
all  morning.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening 
worked  our  way  into  Little  Bay.  We  concluded 
to  beach  the  boat,  as  she  seems  to  leak  very  much. 

Thursday,  August  20. — Early  in  the  morning 
we  sailed  into  shallow  water  and  then  anchored 
where  the  boat  would  be  high  and  dry  at  low  tide. 
We  are  at  Kultshungamiut.  After  the  tide  had 
run  out  we  overhauled  the  boat  as  well  as  we 
could,  and  found  that  some  of  the  joints  leaked. 
I  caulked  these  and  white-leaded  them. 

Saturday,  August  22. — Wind  S.  S.  W.  and 
barometer  rising.  A  nice  breeze,  and  pull  out. 
After  we  were  far  enough  out  we  headed  the  boat 


almost  S.  S.  E.,  and  this  was  our  course  all  day. 
In  front  of  Good  News  Bay  we  had  to  tack  to  get 
on  the  outside  of  a  shallow.  When  we  were  clear 
of  shallow  water,  we  took  up  our  course,  bound 
for  the  bay  below  Good  News.  Our  boat  still 
leaking  as  badly  as  ever,  we  did  not  attempt  to 
round  the  cape  for  we  did  not  know  of  any  place 
to  beach  the  boat  on  the  other  side  short  of 
Togiak.  All'Hay  we  sailed  about  one  mile  or  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  The  water  is 
shallow  down  to  past  Good  News  Bay  ;  but  from 
Good  News  down  to  Ke-nex-naxamiut  Bay  the 
depth  runs  to  over  five  fathoms,  and  that  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Sunday,  August  23  — Early  iu  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  tide  was  high  enough  to  carry  us  over 
the  bar,  we  drifted  into  Good  News  Bay.  It  is 
completely  land  locked,  but  is  very  shallow  with 
sand  banks.  There  is  not  enough  water  for  a 
schooner  of  any  size.  When  the  tide  went  out 
we  were  high  and  dry  on  a  sand  bank.  We  ex¬ 
amined  the  boat  again,  and  one  seam  we  re¬ 
caulked  and  white-leaded. 

Monday,  August  24  — We  made  every  prepara¬ 
tion  to  set  sail,  but  found  that  the  leakage  had 
not  been  discovered,  as  the  water  still  continued 
to  run  in.  We  beached  the  boat  on  quite  an  in¬ 
cline,  and  when  the  tide  was  out  we  saw  that  there 
was  quite  a  crack  iu  the  plank  next  to  the  keel. 
The  water  was  running  out  in  two  place.  Before 
wc  could  complete  repairs,  the  tide  came  in  on  us. 
We  hen  turned  our  attention  to  changing  the 
coarse  sand  ballast  for  stones,  and  cutting  and 
sp'  ing  wood. 

- uesday ,  August  25. — Beautiful  weather,  some¬ 
what  showery,  but  with  fine  sunshine  between. 
When  the  tide  was  out  we  mended  the  leaks.  The 
evening  tide  was  not  high  enough  to  float  us. 

Wednesday,  August  26. — At  high  water  got 
afloat.  At  12  o’clock,  noon,  hoisted  sail,  and 
were  soon  out  in  the  open  water  with  wind  abeam. 
It  was  very  light,  and  in  a  short  time  we  rolled 
in  a  dead  calm.  We  drifted  out  toward  the  end 
of  the  cape.  All  afternoon  our  only  amusement 
was  watching  the  seals— “spotted  seals  as  they 
bobbed  up  serenely  all  around  us.  At  6  P  M.  a 
light  breeze  came  out  from  the  West,  which  en¬ 
abled  us  to  hold  our  own  against  the  inflowing 
tide.  The  breeze  freshened,  we  rounded  the 
dreaded  cape  at  9  o’clock,  and  with  a  piping 
breeze  steered  for  Cape  Pierce,  which  we  reached 
about  midrdght.  The  night  was  dark,  and  we 
found  our  lantern  very  convenient.  As  the  Swan 
plowed  her  way,  she  left  a  phosphorescent  trail 
behind,  and  the  sleeping  sea-birds,  disturbed  in 
their  slumbers,  darting  from  under  our  bows  made 
bright  tracks  as  they  got  out  of  our  way.  Sr. 
Eing  was  out  as  we  rounded  the  cape,  and  we 
sang  some  “Gospel  Hymns.” 

-Thursday,  August  27. — After  midnight  the  wind 
freshened  trom  N.  N.  W.  Safely  passing 
Cape  Pieice,  we  went  for  Hagenmeister  Island. 
Not  being  sure  of  the  lay  of  the  island,  we  kept 
close  to  shore,  that  is  about  five  miles  out,  tacking 
iu  and  out  again  as  the  leather  got  thick.  At  6 
A.M.  we  anchored  because  we  could  not  make 


headway  against  the  tide,  the  wind  having  aiea 
down.  VVe  were  then  just  about  on  the  inside  of 
Hagenmeister.  I  set  Martin  and  Eddie  to  watch, 
while  the  rest  of  us  took  a  nap.  At  10  A.M.  I 
heard  the  men  weighing  anchor.  The  breeze  had 
freshened  a  little,  W.  N.  W.,  and  we  were  mak- 
ing  good  time  against  the  tide.  It  again  died 
down  when  the  ebb  set  in,  and  we  only  drifted. 
We  drifted  until  6  P.M.,  when  we  were  obliged 
to  anchor  again  on  account  of  the  tide.  We  had 
frequent  heavy  showers  of  rain  throughout  the 
day.  In  the  evening  the  barometer  promised  fair 
weather.  We  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  Agviga- 
gamiut  River,  a  little  river  used  in  portage  by 
kyack  or  bidarka.  About  10  P.M.  we  put  up 
sails  and  moved  on  to  Togiak  Bay  by  the  light  of 
a  full  moon  in  a  clear  sky.  At  midnight  in  a 
calm  we  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  Togiak  Bay. 

Triday.  August  28. — At  10  A.M.  we  sailed  to 
the  trading  station  off  which  we  anchored  and  re¬ 
mained  until  noon.  We  found  that  the  trader 
was  absent  at  Nushagak,  and  that  Zachariah  had 
passed  on  several  days  ago.  At  12  o’clock  we  set 
sail  once  more,  and  had  fair  wind  as  far  as  Kolu- 
kak  Bay.  The  wind  freshened  up  after  this,  and 
as  we  took  it  on  our  beam,  we  shortened  sail,  and 
later  had  to  use  small  sails.  Ah  !  how  we  flew  ! 
But  the  man  steering  had  to  watch  to  keep  the 
boat’s  head  on  her  course  on  account  of  the  heavy 
sea  running.  We  ran  parallel  with  the  low  land 
on  our  port,  which  was  to  terminate  in  Cape  Con¬ 
stantine.  How  we  did  run!  And  time  too  was 
slipping  along,  and  the  sun  was  getting  lower  and 
lower,  getting  ready  as  it  were  to  take  a  plunge 
into  the  sea.  Wfiuld  we  be  able  to  round  the 
Cape  before  sunset?  That  was  the  question  up¬ 
permost  in  our  minds.  The  sea  is  rough  ;  no 
mistake  about  that.  Look  at  that  young  hillock 
of  water  with  the  sunlight  shining  through  the 
dark  green  waters.  It  looks  fine,  but  this  is  no 
time  to  admire  it.  Oh!  if  only  the  helm  had  a 
cushion  or  something,  so  that  my  flesh  would  not 
feel  as  though  it  was  being  reduced  to  pulp.  An¬ 
drew  looks  quite  pale  Martin  went  down  below. 
Tshutshak  followed.  Poor  Miss  King!  I  know 
she  is  wishing  the  boat  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
But  the  boat,  what  about  her  ?  Oh  see  how  she 
rides  the  sea  like  a  bird,  resting  on  the  waves  just 
as  easily  as  on  the  smooth  sea  !  Not  a  wave  goes 
over  her ;  no,  no,  not  yet.  It  surely  is  not  yet 
time  to  think  of  shipwreck  !  Shipwreck  ?  Who 
thinks  of  that?  The  boat  is  doing  her  part,  nooiy, 
and  the  Lord  is  overhead.  On  we  go.  Look  ! 
is  that  really  the  Cape?  Wait,  perhaps  there  is 
more  land  beyond.  No?  Sure  enough,  there  is 
the  Cape,  and  the  sun  is  still  twenty  minutes  high. 
Yes  this  must  be  the  cape.  See  how  much  rougher 
it  is  here.  Watch  out  for  the  breakers  now. 
These  little  mountains  of  water  are  all  right.  We 
are  acquainted  with  them  ;  but  the  breakers  !  We 
would  prefer  to  h£,ve  nothing  to  do  with  them — 
Hello  !  what  is  the  matter?  I  look  around,  and 
°°i  l>ac^*  Hurrah  !  we  have  rounded  the  Cape, 
and  there  is  a  quiet  sea  ahead.  Here  Frank,  in 
these  quiet  waters  take  the  helm.  Ha!  but  that 


was  work.  But,  thank  God!  we  are  safe,  and 
Carmel  is  near  at  hand.  At  9  P.M  we  are  off 
Point  Protection,  and  are  safely  riding  at  anchor. 
Eighty  miles  in  nine  hours,  and  only  about  thirty 
miles  before  us  to  our  destination.  We  have  our 
,  supper,  and  then  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  a  tired  man 
and  of  a  thankful  soul.  God  is  good,  and  his 
mercy  is  from  of  old. 

Saturday,  August  29. — A  westerly  breeze  blow¬ 
ing.  We  are  all  getting  ready  to  meet  civilized 
folks  again.  The  deck  was  thoroughly  washed 
down.  '  In  fact  everything  was  spruced  and  trim¬ 
med  up,  for  with  this  wind  and  with  the  tide  we 
shall  get  to  Carmel  in  four  hours.  At  noon,  as 
the  tide  turned  we  weighed  anchor,  and  away,  we 
go !  My  hat  was  knocked  off  into  the  water. 
By  the  chart  we  steered  forEkuk,and  in  an  hour 
the  bluffs  at  this  point  loomed  up  ahead  of  us. 
Soon  we  pass  the  first  village  that  we  have  seen 
on  the  Nushagak  River.  There  is  a  small  Greek 
Chapel  at  this  place.  Around  that  bluff  there  is 
a  spit  projecting  out  to  sea.  And  see  those  black 
clumsy  box-like  affairs.  They  are  “  lighters.” 
Yes,  there  are  the  buildings  coming  out  into  plain 
sight.  This  is  “  Clark’s  Cannery.”  Beyond  the 
next  bluff,  after  we  round  that  point  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ahead,  we  shall  be  in  front  of  Nushagak 
(Fort  Alexander).  Here  we  are.  And,  hurrah  ! 
this  is  Carmel.  Up  on  the  hill  back  of  Nushagak 
we  saw  quite  a  concourse  of  people  who  were 
watching  us  sail  by.  As  we  neared  Carmel  we 
could  not  see  any  commotion,  for  evidently  rfo 
one  had  taken  notice  of  us.  But  when  we  were 

once  seen,  the  people  ran  around  like  folks  hav¬ 
ing  hornets  after  them.  The  flag  was  soon  set 
allying,  and  the  high  banks  were  lined  with 
people.  The  mission-dock  is  below  the  cannery, 
and  we  steered  for  this,  and  got  as  near  to  it  as 
possible.  The  tide  was  not  full  yet;  hence  there 
was  a  long  stretch  of  mud  betweeu  ua  au<l  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters.  Two  white  men,  whom  we 
took  to  be  the  Brethren  Schoechert  and  Rock, 
were  working  hard  with  the  help  of  school  boys, 
to  launch  one  of  their  fishing  boats.  By  the  time 
we  had  everything  ship-shape  the  boat,  was  along¬ 
side  of  us,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  shaking  hands 
with  Br  Rock,  and  in  the  next  Br.  Schoechert 
was  welcoming  us  to  Carmel.  On  the  beach  I 
could  see  Sisters  Schoechert  and  Emma  Huber. 
Aunt  Mary  was  not  to  be  seen.  We  waited  a  short 
while  on  board,  and  then  we  got  into  the  boat, 
my  crew  and  all.  Sr.  King  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  Sisters.  The  boys  were  banging  away 
with  their  guns.  On  the  bank  the  entire  native 
population  of  Carmel  was  gathered,  and  I  went 
the  rounds,  shaking  hands.  Tshogijak,  or  “Wasca 
Gordon”  as  he  is  now  called,  was  not  present, 
being  at  work  at  the  cannery.  Martha  looked 
very  bad,  having  just  recovered  from  a  very  ser¬ 
ious  sickness.  The  Peingagamiut  trader’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Hu  Ida,  is  here  too,  and  she  is  as  fat  as  butter, 
with  a  nice  child  in  her  arms.  At  the  house  we 
were  greeted  by  Aunt  Mary,  who  had  not  come 
to  the  bank.Jbut  was  lookiug  out  for  something  to 


eat  for  us.  The  dear  Bister  is  greyer  than  wueu 
I  last  saw  her;  but  she  otherwise  looks  real  well 
and  strong.  Sr.  Schoechert  as  far  as  I  can  see 
has  not  changed  a  whit.  Br.  Schoechert  looks 
more  manly,  with  a  beard.  Their  little  daughter 
Mary  is  quite  a  large  girl,  speaking  the  native 
and  English  about  alike.  Sister  Emma  is  suffer¬ 
ing  with  sore  eyes,  but  otherwise  she  is  in  the 
bloom  of  health  and  youth.  The  rest  of  the  day 
we  spent  looking  about  and  wearing  off  our  feel¬ 
ing  of  strangeness.  Mr.  Clark  sent  a  note  of  con¬ 
gratulation  upon  our  safe  arrival,  when  he  found 
out  who  we  were,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  come 
to  see  him.  In  the  evening  I  spoke  a  few  words 
of  greeting  in  the  chapel  from  our  Brethren  and 
Sisters  on  the  Kuskoquim.  We  retired  very  late. 
I  room  with  Br.  Rock,  who  is  very  companionable. 
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THE  MISSION  IN  ALASKA. 

Report  of  the  Carmel  District,  for  the  year 
1896  to  1897. 

We  had  been  permitted  to  close  the  last  report 
with  thanks  and  praise  to  the  Lord  who  had  done 
great  things  for  us,  and  the  outlook  was  very 
hopeful.  Yet  our  faith  was  soon  to  be  tried  se¬ 
verely.  Soon  after,  in  June,  a  certain  epidemic 
took  hold  of  the  natives.  The  missionaries  did 
their  utmost  to  relieve  suffering,  to  admonish  to 
prayer,  to  turn  to  Christ  and  trust  in  Him  and 
His  all-sufficient  merits.  But  the  missionaries  did 
not  go  off  free.  The  writer,  who  generally  enjoys 
good  health,  was  in  bed  two  days.  Mrs.  Schoechert, 
who  had  gone  about  doing  good,  distributing 
medicine  till  she  literally  dropped,  was  laid  up 
for  several  weeks.  All  the  children  were  affected, 
about  half  at  one  time  While  we  were  yet  in 
this  dilemma  the  fish  season  commenced.  If  the 
Moravian  Mission,  which  is  looked  upon  as  an 
example,  neglected  to  secure  a  supply,  the  natives 
would  naturally  do  the  same  But  help  was  very 
scarce.  Can  it  be  wondered  that  with  great  re¬ 
joicing  we  awaited  the  coming  of  reinforcements 
supposed  to  be  on  their  way  ;  but  we  feared  that 
they  might  be  late,  if  they  came  on  the  vessel  of 
the  Alaska  Canning  Company.  But  He  Who 
has  ways  and  means  at  all  times  provided  for  us. 
See!  on  July  6  the  revenue  cutter  Wolcott  arrived 
to  inspect  the  river  for  fiish  traps  or  stake  nets, 
which  are  unlawful,  bringing  Br.  Rock,  who  at 
once  pulled  off  his  coat,  put  on  his  overalls  and 
rubber  boots,  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
Then  things  began  to  move  on  again.  It  seemed 
that  he  was  worth  about  two,  being  healthy,  fresh 
and  willing,  and  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

We  soon  received  an  additional  blessing,  in  the 
coming  of  another  laborer,  Sr.  King,  and  the  visit 
of  Br.  John  H  Kilbuck. 

On  the  day  Br.  Kilbuck  and  his  men  left  school 
was  opened,  and  was  kept  as  usual  by  Sr.  Emma 
Y.  Huber,  whilst  Br.  Schoechert  kept  the  religious 


instruction  when  at  home  The  average  attend¬ 
ance  for  nine  months  was  thirty  five. 

During  the  month  of  September  we  had  another 
reason  for  rejoicing,  because  of  regaining  our  lost 
scow,  which  had  been  lost  all  Summer.  It  was 
brought  back  safely  from  the  sea-coast,  put  into 
condition  again,  and  had  rendered  good  service  in 
bringing  up  goods  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fire 
wood. 

Then  there  was  the  starting  of  the  new  village 
to  the  west  of  the  mission,  whilst  the  old  village 
lies  north  and  northeast.  The  new  village  is  laid 
out  in  a  straight  east  and  west  line,  and  at  present 
consists  of  three  log  houses,  viz  ,  those  of  Helper 
Sam  Miller  and  family  (natives),  Br.  Frederick 
Koltschoff  (a  white  man  and  his  wife,  a  native), 
and  Jacob  Harrison,  one  of  the  first  school  boys 
at  Carmel,  who  was  married  on  November  4  to 
one  of  our  girls,  Annuska,  also  a  communicant 
member  of  the  church. 

L  September  Br.  and  Sr.  Gordon,  our  first  na- 
tiv.  helpers,  went  up  the  river  to  teach  and  ad¬ 
monish  and  instruct  the  natives.  Br.  Schoechert 
left  several  days  later  with  the  four-holed  bidarka, 
and  overtook  them  at  Br.  Abraham  Grant’s  vil¬ 
lage,  where  we  experienced  a  brotherly  reception 
and  the  nearness  of  the  Lord  in  the  services  held. 
Next  day  we  proceeded  to  the  next  village,  Kok- 
wok,  the  destination  of  Br.  Gordon.  The  natives, 
expecting  us,  were  on  the  alert,  and  sent  two 
carriers  to  help  bring  up  the  boat  aud  those  who 
were  to  live  amongst  them. 

In  October  a  trip  was  taken  up  Wood  River 
for  purely  preaching  purposes.  Four  villages 
were  visited,  and  at  all  we  were  received  kindly 
and  a  deep  interest  was  manifested. 

In  the  last  days  of  October  Br.  Rock  visited 
Br.  Gordon  and  the  Kokwok  people.  This  was  a 
trying  trip.  Br.  Rock  fell  into  the  river,  and 
took  a  bad  cold  which  lasted  several  months. 
Nevertheless  he  reached  the  second  village.  Later 
the  ice  compelled  him  to  return.  As  the  river 
was  fuli  of  ice  below,  he  was  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  the  bidarka  and  walk  home,  a  distance  of 
about  30  miles. 

At  the  end  of  November  and  the  first  days  of 
December  sleighiug  was  quite  good.  Brother 
Schoechert  therefore  set  out  for  a  trip  up  the 
main  river,  going  as  far  as  the  river  was  frozen, 

which  brought  us  within  one  day’s  travel  of  the 
furthermost  village.  This  place  we  tried  hard  to 
reach,  but  were  compelled  to  return,  finding  much 
open  water  aud  the  river  unsafe.  At  all  villages 
visited,  the  natives  were  glad  and  thankful  for 
the  Word  of  God  and  for  medicine.  Whilst  we 
were  on  this  trip,  the  death  and  burial  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Clark,  the  trader  at  Nushagak,  occurred. 
The  missionaries  showed  their  friendship  by  visits 
and  by  waiting  on  him  during  his  sickness.  Miss 
King’s  medical  aid  was  very  helpful,  aud  though 
she  could  not  save  his  life  she  eased  the  sufferer 
in  many  ways.  She  spent  considerable  time  there. 

The  Christmas  services  were  well  attended  by 
natives,  and  as  many  as  nine  white  men  were 
present.  The  services  were  blessed  times.  Br. 


Lewis  Gunther  arrived  about  a  week  before,  and 
saw  to  the  decorating  and  festooning,  and  gave  a 
hand  in  other  ways.  He  is  always  received  with 
great  joy  and  is  glad  to  be  present,  but  finds  it 
hard  to  leave  after  spending  several  days  or 
weeks.  In  the  future  at  the  request  of  Br.  Kil- 
buck  his  services  will  be  given  to  the  mission  on 
the  Kuskoquim.  He  will  enter  this  service  at 
the  end  of  August. 

Soon  after  New  Year  Br.  Schoechert  went  up 
the  River  to  keep  the  first  Christmas  celebrations, 
at  two  places,  viz,  Grant’s  Village  and  Kokwok. 
Several  days  were  spent  at  each  village.  The 
confirmation  of  thirteen  natives  took  place. 

After  this  trip  Br.  Rock  visited  Togiak.  After 
an  absence  of  sixteen  days  he  returned  happy  aud 
in  good  health,  having  held  a  number  of  services 
and  administered  twenty  four  baptisms.  During 
this  time  fifteen  natives  were  put  at  cutting  cord- 
wood,  for  which  they  received  $2  20  a  cord,  for 
spruce,  and  $2  70  for  beech.  As  food  and  work 
and  all  game  were  alike  scarce,  they  were  glad 
and  thankful  to  get  the  chance  to  cut  from  sixty 
to  seventy  cords,  our  supply  for  another  year. 

After  Brother  Rock’s  return  from  Togiak,  he 
wished  to  see  the  Kokwok,  Koggiang  and  Nick 
Nack  people,  and  set  out  some  days  afterwards. 
On  this  trip  he  met  with  bad  roads  and  weather. 
Thus  he  was  delayed  and  the  outgoing  mail, 
which  was  then  taken  to  Katmai  by  Brother 
Schoechert.  After  thirteen  days  from  the  time 
we  left  Carmel,  having  some  bad  weather  and 
different  delays,  we  finally  reached  Katmai.  A 
most  pleasant  companion  and  fellow  traveler  on 
this  trip  was  Brother  David  Johnson  of  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  at  Unalaklik.  This 
mission  was  established  by  the  Rev.  A.  E  Karl- 
son  in  the  same  year  as  the  founding  of  Carmel. 
Previous  to  that  time  he  was  a  missionary  in 
Russia,  but  not  being  allowed  to  carry  on  mission 
work  in  Russia,  he  came  to  Alaska.  He  arrived 
at  Carmel  just  fifteen  hours  before  our  start,  and 
gave  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  some  of  his 
travels  and  of  his  work  on  Sunday  evening  in 
chapel.  Later  he  gave  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  deer,  deer  herding,  driving, 
feeding  grounds,  etc.  Their  mission,  sixty  miles 
above  St.  Michaels,  has  a  herd  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  deer.  The  round  trip  to  Katmai  took 
twenty-nine  days.  Much  could  be  said  of  this 
trip,  but  we  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  The 
trader  at  Katmai  is  the  chief  man  on  whom  the 
natives  rely  for  medicine.  Besides  he  is  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Greek  Church  here.  He  keeps 
services,  baptizes,  buries  and  instructs  the  people. 
He  really  seems  to  have  his  heart  set  upon  what 
is  right  and  good.  He  even  asked  for  one  of  our 
Bibles,  and  received  my  precious  companion  dur¬ 
ing  many  of  my  travels  here  secured  for  me  by 
Bishop  Bachman  at  Bethlehem. 

As  this  was  the  first  time  the  trip  to  Katmai 
was  made  by  us  and  as  our  mail  most  likely  will 
go  that  way  in  the  future,  allow  us  to  give  you  a 
description  of  the  route  in  our  report.  The  most 
difficult  place  on  the  road  is  from  Severnoffsky  to 
Katmai,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  where 


\  hills  and  ravines  anUcreeks  swift  and  deep  must 
be  crossed.  Unless  it  is  very  cold  the  creeks  are 
open  ;  then  they  are  bridged.  The  worst  place  is 
the  crossing  *of  the  summit  of  the  watershed, 


where  the  wind  seems  to  be  blowing  continually. 
When  a  party  is  overtaken  in  the  pass— a  drive 
of  six  hours— the  best  and  in  fact  the  only  way 
to  save  life,  is  to  camp  right  there.  This  we  were 
forced  to  do  for  three  days  and  nights  without  a 
tree  or  a  stick  of  wood  in  sight.  In  this  pass, 


eight  years  ago,  Lord  Lonsdale  lost  most  of  his 
eight  teams  of  dogs.  Here  top  the  general  cen¬ 
sus  agent  in  1890  was  taken  ill.  Arriving  thus 
at  Katmai,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  trader 
lamented  that  he  had  no  nails  for  making  his 
coffin.  But  Mr.  Greenfield  is  a  man  'used  to 
hardships  and  did  not  die.  Here  in  the  pass,  or 
rather  after  reaching  Katmai,  Mr.  Marian,  an 
agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.,  wrote,  “  I 
have  reached  Katmai,  ie.,  what  is  left  of  me. 
Here  in  the  pass  twenty  natives  were  obliged  to 
camp,  all  of  whom  except  one  were  killed  by  a 
snow-slide.  Here  we  encamped  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  about  70°  below  zero,  and  the  wind 
blowing  50  miles  an  hour.  Iu  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  one  of  our  dogs  was  frozen  stiff.  The 
only  way  of  saving  the  remaining  ten  was  by 
taking  them  in  the  tent.  You  may  wonder  how 
we  could  pitch  a  tent  and  make  it  stand,  when  it 
was  impossible  for  a  man  to  stand  on  his  feet  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  snow  was  cut  with  an 
axe,  the  eleven  foot  sleigh  partly  sunk.  I  hen  on 
the  lee  side  the  tent  was  rigged,  parts  of  it  taken 
to  put  on  the  floor,  while  some  baggage  made  a 
seat. 

This  pass  was  named  the  “  dog  pass  ”  by  the 
traveling  missionaries.  At  a  little  distance  an¬ 
other  and  a  much  better  pass  exists,  which  we 
called  the  “deer  pass,”  by  which  most  likely  the 
mail  with  the  deer  will  go.  According  to  my  es¬ 
timation  Katmai  is  250  miles  from  Carmel,  whilst 
Bethel  is  350  miles. 

Passion  Week  and  Easter  services  were  kept 
as  usual,  also  evening  devotions.  Of  the  latter 
Br.  Rock  had  charge  on  alternate  evenings  when 
we  were  both  at  home.  The  Sunday  services  are 
as  formerly  held  forenoon  and  evening,  whilst 
Sunday-school  is  kept  in  the  afternoon. 

While  a  time  of  sifting  came  upon  our  people, 
several  proved  true  and  grew  iu  strength.  Others 
found  our  discipline  too  severe,  so  that  a  number 
withdrew,  preferring  the  loose  religion  of  the 
Greek  Church.  It  is  painful  to  lose  some  over 
whom  we  thought  we  had  every  reason  to  rejoice. 
But  they  will  have  our  prayers,  and  may  repent 
of  their  folly. 

One  of  our  chapels  at  Grants  village,  about 
eighty  miles  up  the  main  river,  is  so  far  complete 
that  we  must  give  it  the  finishing  touch,  putting 
in  windows,  doors,  floors,  etc.  Br.  Abraham 
Grant  has  worked  most  faithfully  at  it.  He  has 
been  a  frequent  caller  here,  and  at  one  time 
stayed  with  his  family  for  ten  days,  during  which 
time  ue  received  special  instruction  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  an  assistant. 


The  winter  was  a  mild  one,  with  little  snow, 
which  showed  the  mercy  of  God  ;  for  had  it  been 
as  cold  as  usual,  many  of  the  natives  would  have 
suffered  severely,  being  short  of  food,  Besides 
furs  were  very  scarce  and  the  winter  game,  such 
as  grouse  and  rabbits,  were  not  one  tenth  in  num¬ 
ber  as  compared  with  those  of  former  years.  As 
the  weather  was  exceptionally  good  and  dry,  the 
natives  were  in  better  health  than  in  former  years. 

The  temperance  society  continues,  and  is  no 
doubt  a  great  check  to  much  evil  in  the  line  of 
drink,  although  some  have  fallen  again  and  again, 
and  drink  is  flourishing  not  at  Carmel  and  the 
new  village,  but  in  the  old  and  at  Nushagak.  The 
garden  last  year  did  as  well  as  the  previous  year. 
Potatoes  are  doing  well.  If  we  only  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  water  to  irrigate  the  garden,  it  would  be 
a  great  improvement.  This  may  seem  strange, 
yet  it  is  so.  The  garden  greatly  lacks  rain,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

We  propose  to  divide  our  field  into  three  dis¬ 
tricts — Carmel  District,  Upper  Nushagak  District 
and  Togiak  District.  The  brightest  prospects  are 
at  the  Togiak  River.  Quite  a  few  have  come 
over  there  from  the  Kuskokwim  and  the  Greek 
Church  is  but  poorly  represented  there,  although 
they  are  making  much  more  determined  efforts  to 
push  the  work  there  also,  and  to  claim  everybody 
in  that  district.  If  possible  we  shall  put  up  a 
small  building  at  Togiak  this  summer.  Later  it 
may  be  used  as  a  school  room  or  store  room.  At 
Carmel,  although  our  communicant  membership 
is  small,  and  the  prospects  at  present  not  of  the 
brightest,  we  deeply  feel  that  for  the  glory  of  God, 
we  should  have  a  church,  as  there  are  so  many 
outsiders,  natives  and  whites,  who  attend  our  ser¬ 
vices  and  our  own  from  a  distance  who  come  here 
and  attend.  We  are  asking  our  up-river  people 
to  put  up  chapels,  and  have  none  here.  Then 
again  the  school  room,  which  otherwise  is  kept 
neat  and  orderly  by  the  teacher,  has  a  number  of 
black-boards  all  round 

Knowing  you  always  remember  us  in  our  joy 
and  sorrow  at  the  throne  of  grace,  we  would  ask 
you  especially  to  remember  our  converts  that 
grow  iu  grace.  We  would  ask  you  especially  also 
|  to  remember  our  converts  that  their  growth  in 
grace  may  take  firmer  and  deeper  root,  thus  en¬ 
abling  them  to  boldly  confess  Christ,  so  that  many^ 
more  may  take  to  heart  the  precious  gospel  of 
Jesus. 

With  kindest  greetings  from  all  the  missionaries 
and  in  their  name,  Your  brother, 

J.  H.  SCHCECHERT. 
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A  Letter  from  Br-  Webei 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  you  to  have  a 
description  of  our  trip  thus  far  to  A.aska,  and  of 

our  present  surroundings : 

Our  journey  to  San  Francisco  was  verv  monot¬ 
onous  and  we  thought  it  very  uninteresting  ;  tha 
earliness  of  the  season  and  our  sore  hearts  perhaps 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  No  doubt  yc 


have  all  heard  that  we  had  to  give  up  our  dear 
little  Albert,  while  on  a  visit  at  my  brother’s  at 
Canal  Dover,  Ohio.  Our  dear  child  was  called 
home  on  the  morning  of  March  28th,  and  on  the 
evening  after  the  funeral  we  had  to  leave  for  San 
Francisco  so  as  to  be  there  in  time  to  take  the 
steamer  Portland  which  was  to  sail  on  April  7  ; 
but  after  reaching  there  we  learned  that  they 
would  not  leave  for  several  days.  The  day  after 
we  arrived  Br.  and  Sr.  Weinlick  reached  the  city 
from  North  Dakota. 

The  weather  was  beautiful  in  California,  so 
different  from  parts  of  the  country  that  we  passed 
through  on  our  way  west.  Here  the  flowers  were 
all  in  bloom  and  the  scenery  grand. 

One  day  we  devoted  to  going  to  visit  dear  Sr. 
Albrecht  at  Fruitvale.  Sr.  Albrecht  has  been  so 
kind  to  all  our  missionaries  on  their  way  to  and 
from  Alaska.  I  well  remember  the  pleasant  days 
that  I  spent  with  them  in  their  hospitable  home 
ten  years  ago,  when  I  first  went  to  Alaska.  We 
all  enjoyed  the  day  very  much,  and  it  was  an 
especial  pleasure  to  Br.  and  Sr.  Weinlick  who  saw 
her  beautiful  home  for  the  first  time.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  we  made  a  visit  to  the  Cliff  House,  this 
was  also  delightful  ;  here  we  could  see  the  ships 
coming  and  going  through  the  Golden  Gate  at  the 
entrance  of  San  Francisco  Harbor.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  watch  the  seals  as  they  climbed  up 
and  down  on  the  slippery  seal  rocks  close  to  the 
Cliff  House.  How  the  children  did  enjoy  thorn - 
selves  on  the  sandy  beach.  The  people  of  San 
Francisco  surely  have  a  beautiful  place,  where 
they  can  get  away  from  the  bustle  and  cares  of 
city  life.  The  following  day  we  spent  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  when  we  returned 
it  was  hard  for  us  to  say  which  place  we  enjoyed 
the  most. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  9th  we  were  to  sail, 
Br.  and  Sr.  Roberts,  also  two  good  friends  of  our 
Alaska  Missionaries,  came  to  see  us  off,  and  after 
having  prayer  in  which  Br.  Roberts  committed 
us  to  the  Lord’s  watchful  care,  we  bade  them  a 
last  good-by.  At  two  o’clock  we  left  the  bay  for 
our  long  dreary  voyage.  I  use  the  word  dreary, 
for  this  route  is  quite  different  from  the  trip  to 
Alaska  by  the  inside  passage  along  the  coast  to 
Southern  Alaska.  By  going  from  San  Francisco 
to  Unalaska  one  has  a  trip  of  over  two  thousand 
miles  where  one  sees  nothing  but  the  blue  above 
and  the  blue  below  for  ten  to  thirteen  days. 
When  we  started  we  were  all  in  good  spirits,  all 
hoping  to  escape  the  dreaded  seasickness  ;  but  in 
a  few  hours  ofie  after  another  disappeared,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  most  determined  had  to 
give  in.  On  Easter  Sunday  there  was  a  gale 
blowing ;  every  one  was  too  sick  to  be  on  deck 
syid  we  ail  spent  a  very  uncomfortable  day. 
After  a  few  days  one  after  the  other  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  meals,  and  on  one  or  two  nice  days  the 
passengers  really  enjoyed  themselyee.  The  last 
few  days  it  was  extremely  rough ;  but  every 
voyage  has  an  end,  so  early  on  the  morning  of 
April  22nd,  after  voyage  of  thirteen  days,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  long  looked  for 
shore,  barren  mountains  covered  with  snow. 


Mr.  Gray  the  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Co.  at  Unalaska  told  us  that  the  ladies  of  the 
Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  would  board  and  entertain 
us.  This  home  is  in  charge  of  two  Methodist 
ladies,  Miss  Agnes  L.  Sawke  of  Hagerman,  N.  Y. 
being  principal  and  Miss  Sarah  J.  Rinch  of 
Canada  being  her  assistant.  These  ladies  are  also 
assisted  outside  of  school  hours  by  the  sisters 
Misses  Elizabeth  Add  Ada  Mellor  who  teach  the 
government  school.  They  have  a  two  and-a-half 
story  building,  which  is  the  most  pretentious 
building  in  Unalaska.  They  still  keep  their 
school  in  a  rented  building.  There  are  at  present 
about  thirty  children  in  the  home,  belonging  to 
the  Aleut  race.  The  school  is  doing  a  large  pre¬ 
paratory  work  for  these  people.  The  Jesse  Lee 
Memorial  Home  at  Unalaska  is  the  only  evangel¬ 
izing  influence  at  work  among  the  Aleuts  of 
Alaska. 

Unalaska  harbor,  being  the  stopping  place  for 
vessels  passing  from  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  to 
the  Yukon  river,  has  grown  into  new  importance 
through  the  gold  discoveries,  so  much  so  that 
during  this  spring  six  iron  steamers  aud  more 
than  thirty  other  river  steamboats  are  being 

built  in  the  neighborhood  of  Unalaska  and  Dutch 
Harbor,  and  every  patch  of  ground  that  will 
serve  has  been  turned  into  a  ship-yard,  At 
present  there  are  more  than  one  thousand  white 
men  on  this  island.  This  gives  the  people  of  the 
Methodist  home  a  great  opportunity  to  bring  the 
Gospel  to  these  white  men  as  well  as  to  the  natives. 

We  spent  four  pleasant  days  at  the  home,  until 
we  could  rent  two  small  rooms;  since  then  we 
have  been  boarding  ourselves.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  Mission  the  time  would  have  seemed  very 
long.  We  assisted  in  the  mission  work,  taking  an 
active  part  in  all  the  sorvices,  Among  the  many 
white  men  here  there  are  several  ministers,  so  we 
have  taken  turns  in  preaching  Sunday  afternoons. 
In  the  forenoon  they  have  Sunday  School,  which 
is  well  attended  ;  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  teach 
the  Bible  Class  during  the  two  months  that  we 
have  been  here. 

The  last  two  weeks  the  weather  ha.s  been  much 
milder ;  even  if  it  does  rain  five  days  out  of  seven. 
The  grass  is  growing  fast,  but  still  the  mountains 
around  ns  are  all  covered  with  snow. 

Last  week  three  eager  prospectors  for  gold  went 
out  among  the  mountains  on  the  Island  expecting 
to  return  in  the  evening ;  but  lost  their  hearings 
aud  were  lost  four  days.  Some  of  the  parties 
made  up  a  purse  of  fifty  dollars  for  who  ever 
should  succeed  in  finding  them.  Yesterday  they 
were  found,  and  although  in  a  bad  condition  they 
were  still  avive. 

To-day  the  steamer  Bertha  started  for  St. 
Michaels.  This  i3  the  first  vessel  of  the  season  to 
go  north.  We  have  also  heard  that  a  prospecting 
party  has  left  Seattle  for  the  Kuskoquim  with 
two  year’s  provisions  ;  so  no  doubt  we  will  have 
plenty  of  gold  seekers  also  in  our  part  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Gray  tells  us  that  the  Pearl  will 
start  for  the  Kuskoquim  about  the  23rd  or  24th  of 
this  month.  We  shall  all  be  very  glad  when  we 


reach  our  station,  as  this  long  wait  makes  the 
trip  seem  very  tedious. 

Now  we  command  ourselves  anew  to  your 
prayers  that  the  Lord  may  watch  over  us  and 
abundantly  bless  our  labors  and  that  many  souls 
may  be  won  for  Him. 

Br.  and  Sr.  Weinliek  are  well,  as  also  our 
family.  Affectionately  your  brother, 

Ernst  L.  Weber. 

Unalas  lea,  June  18,  189  S. 
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You  will  be  very  glad  to  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  a  school  boy  at  Carmel, 

!  Alaska.  When  it  came  to  hand  The 
Little  Missionary  for  May  had  already 
been  printed,  and  so  it  had  to  be  kept  for 
|  this  month’s  paper.  It  would  be  very  nice 
for  some  of  you  to  answer  it,  when  there  is 
a  chance  to  send  letters  to  Alaska. 

Moravian  Mission  Carmel, 

Alaska,  Nov.  3.  1895. 

Dear  Little  Missionary  Readers— Some¬ 
times  when  I  read  your  letters,  I  think  I  \\  ould 
i  write  one  too.  There  are  four  little  boys  m  this 
room  where  I  am  writing  this  letter.  > 

I  Now  Little  Missionary  Readers  I’m  going  to  , 
tell  you  about  these  people  at  Alaska. 

My  name  is  Oscar  I’m  an  Eskimo  boy. 

Few  weeks  ago  Mr  Schoecliert,  Simson,  Caleb, 
and  I  went  up  the  river  to  preach  about  Jesus 
our  Saviour. 

The  native  at  up  the  rijver  were  very  glad  to 
hear  about  Jesus  Christ 

Sometimes  when  I  went  into  their  huts, 
Some  would  ask  me  to  speak  to  them  about 
Jesus.  So  I  would  speak  to  them  how  to  live  a 
Christian  life. 

I  would  told  them  how  to  live  a  Christian 
life  even  if  I  am  a  boy,  because  I  know  about 
the  Christian  life  more  than  they. 

Those  people  have  fresh  fish  to  eat,  when 
;  they  cook  some  fresh  fish  they  used  to  give  us 
j  some  fresh  fish  too. 

Brother  Sam  Miller  is  a  good  man  he  has  one 
daughter  named  Lucy  Miller. 

His  wifes  name  is  Jane  Miller,  she  made  a 
nice  parker  for  Ivan  Harrison. 

Sam  Miller  is  a  good  man. 

Every  Thursday  evenihg  we  always  have 
!  prayer  meeting,  and  Sam  used  to  pray  in 
native  and  all  people  can  understand  him. 

"We  used  to  recite  some  Scriptures  at  that 
prayer  meeting. 

I  often  get  naughty,  but  I  often  pray  to  Jesus 
j  my  Saviour  because  I  knbw  he  shed  his  blood 
for  my  sins,  I  know  he  loves. 

I  often  think  about  the  other  children  that 
have  brothers  and  sisters,  but  I  always  think 
about  Jesus  that  my  good  brother,  and  the  Bible 
is  my  good  friend. 

While  Mr  Schoecliert,  Simson,  Caleb,  and  I 
were  at  the  village  named  Kakquak  one  of 
those  boys  at  Kakquak  tried  to  swear,  and  I 
ran  to  him  and  ask  him,  frome  who  did  you 
’  learned  swearing. 

He  said,  from  fishermen,  what  is  that  means? 
pe  said. 


You  are  taking  the  name  of  God,  said  I. 

And  than  his  face  got  red  and  he  told  me 
that  he  will  not  swear  agan. 

And  so  I  begin  to  speak  to  him  about  God, 
and  we  set  on  the  sand  arid  spe'ak  to  him  little 
awhile.  While  we  were  sitting  there  one  of 
the  native  men  came  an!  told  me  that  Mr 
Schoecliert  wants  me  to  go  up  to  the  big  hut, 
where  the  men  used  to  stay  and  sleep  in  that  ! 
big  hut. 

There  we  preach  to  them^ 

Yesterday  evening  we  sang  a  Hymn  which 
Mr  Kilbuck  had  translate  in  our  Language,  we 
were  sang  it  in  our  room  with  native  me  n. 

Oh  I  like  the  songs  very  much,  because  I 
know  that  they  are  taken  from  the  Bible. 

Last  month  there  were  40  school  scholars,'  but 
now  Simson,  is  not  here,  and  Anna  don’t  cokue 
because  she  help  to  take  care  of  Mr  Koltchoff’^ 
baby. 

His  mother  got  left  her  husband.  And  so  | 
Mr  Koltchoff  brought  his  two  sons  to  school. 

The  elderest  sons  name  is  Freddy  Koltchoff 
and  the  youngest  ones  name  is  Carl  Koltchoff. 

Carl  Koltchoff  was  eight  months  old  when 
he  came.  His  father  is  a  good  Christian,  he 
speaks  to  us  when  we  have  Temperance  Society. 
Last  summer  while  I  was  working  at  the  can¬ 
nery  with  the  boys  from  Nushagak,  one  of 
those  boys  ask  me,  when  we  had  our  pay  we 
will  go  to  the  China-men  and  buy  some  whiskey, 
but,  I  answered  him. 

I  will  not  tast  whiskey  even  if  it  is  a  little 
drop  I  will  not  put  it  on  liiy  mouth. 

Why  ?  he  said, 

Because  God  don’t  like  to  se  the  drankard. 

and  than  he  went  to  his  work. 

And  than  in  the  evening  when  we  had  our 
pay  he  didn’t  go  to  the  China-men. 

And  I  was  glad  that  he  did  not  go  to  the 
China-men. 

Your  friend 

OscYr  John  Vassali. 


Here  is  another  letter  which  a  school¬ 
boy  at  Bethel  wrote  to  a  friend,  who  has 
kindly  sent  it  to  The  Little  Missionary  : 

Bethel,  Alaska,  Dec.  17th,  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  —  Last  summer  I  received  your 
letter,  I  was  glad  very  much  I  will  tell  you 
about  I  am  doing.  -Last  summer  Mr  Helmich 
did  saw  mill,  and  we  boys'  get  water  and  Robert 
help  Mr  H.  fix  the  board.  Last  Spring,  I  wrote 
f  to  you  long  letter  Do  you  think  they  are  nice? 
I  always  think  of  you  and  thank  you  for  the 
letters  and  hymn-book.  And  K.  and  H.  sent 
me  pictures  about  Jesus,  I  was  glad  for  the 
cards,  I  like  word,  and  work,  Miss  Mack  is 
o-ood  ’teacher  and  she  tells  me  about  our  bible 
fessons,  The  Christmas  is  coming  and  we  will 
glad,  Christ’s  birthday. 

This  Spring,  I  got  four  letters  and  make  me 
Mad  and  my  father  and  mother  and  brother  I 
think  I  have  14  years  but  I  am  growing  fast. 

Robert  can  work  hard,  because  lie  is  big  boy,  I 
often  help  big  boys  and  chop  wood  and  get 
water,  for  houses,  Last  week  Jacob  and  I  tend 
to  the  school-room,  and  keep  nicely,  Miss  Mack 
often  tells  me  to  do,  I  keep  her  watch  from 
Sept  9,  she  says  because  Paul  smart,  She  told 
line  good  like  you,  and  I  like  you. 

I  want  to  see  you,  but  I  see  your  picture  I 
I  show  it  to  my  father  and  mother  and  my 
'  brethern  all  uncles  and  aunts  and  they  glad  to 
see  picture  and  they  thank  you  sent  little  Paul 
something.  Miss  Mack  love  me  and  she  call 


me  her  boy  T  like'  wTiaT  sKe  tells  me  to  do,  This  1 
week  I  will  fix  the  beds,  this  week.  We  boys 
always  sing  every  night  and  we  sing  loud. 

Did  you  see  C.  V.  ?  she  sent  me  neck  tie  and 
watch  chain  and  ring  T  like  them  and  1  thank 
C.  V.  My  letter  is  ugly  very  much,  I  like  see 
you  you  and  all  your  children,  Last  summer 
iny  folks  sent  me  some  meat  deer. 

Mr  Helmich  and  Robert  find  Wassili  get 
some  coal  oil,  from  Yukon  yesterday  they  came 
I  was  glad  to  see  them. “  Last  summer  Mr 
Sipary  came  from  States  and  his  little  brother 
going  home  from  here  his  name  is  Simon,  T 
like  fly  and  see  where  you  live  and  apple  trees 
and  flowers,  Isaac  noise  in  school-room  and 
laugh  and  says  funny  things  and  he  go  out 
now,  The  people  is  well  now  they  are  believe 
in  Jesus  and  they  have  chapel,  the  says  When 
Mr  Kilbuck  is  not  in  Alaska  they  was  poor,  Mr 
Kilbuck  did  not  make  them  believe  but  Jesus 
help  them  They  will  not  naughty  like  they 
did  long  time.  He  pray  always  to  Jesus  to 
make  people  good  and  so  do  we,  I  tell  you  I 
was  glad  because  you  sent  me  some-thing. 

I  want  my  papa  make  nice  snow  shoes,  this 
winter,  I  am  glad  because  you  sent  some-thing, 

T  will  write  more  to  you  next  Spring. 

Your  friend 

Little  Paul  Majam. 

Good  Bye. 

Bethel  Alaska. 


THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

A  Letter  from  Miss  Emma  V.  Huber. 
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Moravian  Mission,  Carmel,  Alaska,  1 
December  1,  1895.  J 

Dear  Friend  : 

This  has  been  a  very  dark  day.  We  could 
hardly  see  to  read  print  at  three  o’clock  and  it 
was  not  much  lighter  all  day.  It  has  been  rain¬ 
ing  since  last  night.  All  the  huts  are  dripping, 
Bro.  Schoechert  says,  and  the  people  are  in  a 
miserable  condition.  These  huts  are  not  well 
built  and  they  always  leak  in  rainy  weather.  The 
season  has  been  unusually  mild ;  everything  is 
open,  ground,  creeks  and  rivers,  and  the  last  snow 
has  been  completely  swept  away  with  this  rain. 
Mary  is  particularly  glad  for  the  mild  weather, 
and  it  has  many  advantages  for  us  all.  One  good 
thing  is  it  keeps  these  loafers  at  home,  white  and 
native.  At  this  time  of  the  year  they  have  no 
work,  then  they  honor  the  mission  with  many 
visits,  short  and  long,  when  they  always  “  appre¬ 
ciate  a  cup  of  tea  ”  or  “  a  cup  of  coffee,”  which 
means  an  extra  lunch  when  they  come  and  go, 
with  three  square  meals  per  day  between. 

January  26,  1896. 

Christmas  has  come  and  gone  with  the  usual 
cares,  responsibilities  and  joys.  The  river  was 
not  safe  for  crossing  and  it  was  a  cold,  blustery 
evening,  so  there  were  only  a  few  visitors  from  a 
distance  present  at  our  Christmas  Eve  service. 

The  house  was  crowded,  however,  with  our  con¬ 
gregation  and  people  from  the  village.  Mr.  Louis 
Ginther  was  on  his  way,  but  was  forced  to  camp 
out  about  fifteen  miles  up  the  river,  as  he  was 
overtaken  by  darkness  and  his  dogs  were  too  tired 


to  travel  any  farther.  He  came  in  time  for  ser¬ 
vices  next  morning.  Mr.  Ginther  is  in  charge,  of 
a  branch  station  along  the  coast  and  does  not  live 
at  this  cannery  as  before.  He  has  always  been 
chairman  of  the  decorating  committee  and  is  a 
host  in  himself.  He  arranged  the  trees,  etc.,  so 
nicely  and  tastefully  that  we  did  not  need  to  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  about  it.  We  missed  him  so  much 
this  year.  On  the  whole,  however  I  enjoyed  the 
holidays  more  than  ever  before  since  I  have  been 
in  Alaska.  We  determined  not  to  wear  ourselves 
out  trying  to  lay  every  temporal  stick  straight 
and  then  fail  in  teaching  the  spiritual  significance 
of  the  day.  Providence  favored  us  too  in  that  we 
were  not  forced  to  entertain  so  many  white  men 
and  their  families.  I  trust  there  will  be  more 
help  next  year.  The  school  is  very  full  and  the 
native  families  are  not  the  same  as  a  congregation 
would  be  at  home.  About  ten  days  before  Christ¬ 
mas  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Clark’s  clerk  or  partner, 
came  here  and  said  his  wife  (a  San  Francisco  girl 
whom  he  married  shortly  before  they  came  here 
last  Spring)  was  very  sick  and  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  for  her  any  more.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schoechert  went  down  at  once,  and  Mrs.  S.  has 
often  gone  down  since.  Mrs.  Jackson  was  very 
sick  but  is  getting  better  now.  They  have  no  ser¬ 
vant  and  Mr.  Jackson  is  not  much  of  a  cook  or 
baker  either,  so  we  have  been  sending  them 
bread,  etc. 

On  December  23  Mr.  Lindstorm  brought  his 
little  girl  to  school.  She  is  four  years  old.  Her 
stepmother  is  not  very  well  and  not  able  to  care 
for  the  child,  the  father  said.  There  is  always 
room  for  one  more  in  this  stage-coach!  We  took 
another  new  girl  in  last  week,  and  this  morning 
Mr.  Anderson  took  his  Jonnie  home  because  their 
baby  died  and  now  the  mother  wants  her  boy  back 
so  badly.  It  is  quite  a  work  to  gather  all  a  child’s 
belongings  and  send  him  home,  as  well  as  to  fit 
out  a  new  child. 

Mr.  Schoechert  and  Oscar  are  off  on  a  mission¬ 
ary  trip.  To-morrow  it  will  be  three  weeks  since 
they  left.  I  kept  prayer-meeting  every  evening 
and  Sunday-school  on  Sunday  morning.  Of 
course  I  have  all  the  teaching  to  do  now  that  Bro. 
Schoechert  is  not  here  to  take  his  hour  of  religious 
instruction. 

It  has  been  bitterly  cold  nearly  all  the  time 
since  Christmas  and  the  children  must  be  indoors 
so  much.  The  rain  water  is  all  gone  and  we 
must  melt  snow  for  every  purpose.  There  is  only 
a  little  snow  that  fell  at  Christmas  and  that  is  not 
clean  because  it  blew  so  much  and  it  is  mixed 
with  straw  and  dust.  It  gives  Mary  so  much  ex¬ 
tra  work. 

The  boys  quarrel  so  much  and  several  have 
been  sick.  Charles  and  Jacob  have  boils.  Eddie 
and  Jacob  had  a  quarrel  with  their  girls.  Some¬ 
body  has  been  carrying  tales  and  trying  to  make 
mischief  between  them.  They  both  broke  their 
engagement,  but  to-day  the  last  mystery  has  been 
cleared  up  and  all  is  peace  and  love  between  them 
again.  I  have  been  so  nervous  and  overwrought 
the  last  few  days. 


February  16. 

The  mail  is  to  be  sent  out  next  week.  Bethel 
has  a  lot.  They  have  some  nice  people  to  work 
with  and  then  both  Brother  and  Sister  Kilbuck 
seem  to  be  especially  gifted  for  the  work,  and  they 
have  such  a  live  interest  in  it  too.  Brother  and 
Sister  Weber  seem  to  be  doing  very  well  at  their 
new  station  too.  And  no  doubt  the  others  do 
equally  well,  each  in  ‘ees’  place,  as  Anuska  would 
say.  When  a  good  beginning  is  made  it  seems  to 
work  of  itself.  The  work,  that  is,  the  spiritual 
growth  and  interest  is  growing  steadily  here  and 
it  does  not  require  as  much  personal  effort  on  our 
part  as  it  did  at  first  when  our  membership  was 
much  smaller.  The  converted  natives  tell  the 
Gospel  story  to  others  and  so  it  goes  on  like  when 
one  has  money  on  interest.  The  work  among  the 
children  is  of  course  mainly  personal  every  day 
work.  They  inherit  so  little  moral  stamina  that 
results  are  often  discouraging.  Their  ideals  are 
not  high.  It  is  easy  to  believe,  everybody  be¬ 
lieves  in  God,  but  to  take  up  their  cross  and  fol¬ 
low  Christ,  that  is  against  nature,  certainly 
against  inclination.  The  idea  of  being  “  carried 
■to  the  skies  on  flowery  beds  of  ease  ”  is  a  more  ac 
ceptable  creed.  And  so  we  lift  up  and  prop  up 
and  pull  and  push,  until  finally  they  begin  to  take 
steps  alone.  Ah,  well !  that  is  the  way  children 
are  raised,  I  suppose. 

It  is  a  little  milder  this  morning,  fifteen  degrees 
below  zero.  Yesterday  it  was  forty  degrees  below. 
Some  snow  fell  last  night  and  a  storm  seems  to  be 
be  brewing  now.  We  had  a  nice  snow  fall  about 
ten  days  ago  so  we  have  clean  snow  to  melt  for 
water.  The  boys  bring  in  great  chunks  and  pile 
it  in  the  woodshed.  We  cut  it  with  a  large  knife 
to  fit  into  the  reservoir  and  wash  boilers. 

Our  hardware  box  went  to  Bethel  and  they  sent 
us  the  wringers.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I 
was  to  get  them.  Our  old  one  had  not  fallen 
apart  yet,  but  it  wrung  so  poorly  things  dripped 
and  it  was  tedious  to  dry  such  a  big  wet  wash  in 
the  house. 

This  Christmas  we  were  short  of  candles.  We 
had  little  colored  candles,  and  we  cut  the  rest  in 
two.  For  the  grown-ups  Jacob  sawed  tallow 
candles  through  the  middle.  Above  the  front 
door  outside  was  a  large  star,  a  transparency. 
The  sides  of  the  box  were  hidden  by  spruce 
branches.  One  of  the  boys,  Miller,  made  for 
Mary  the  cutest  little  trunk  with  a  carved  lid  and 
tray  like  a  real  trunk.  It  is  a  neat  piece  of  work.f 
He  had  an  ivory  chain  and  an  ivory  pen-holder 
inside.  He  gave  her  these  things  for  a  Christmas 
present.  Ivan  gave  Mrs.  Schcechert  a  box,  a 
square  trunk  and  me  an  ivory  case,  the  first  one 
he  ever  made.  He  had  a  friend  carve  an  ivory 
butter  knife  for  Mary’s  birthday.  He  who  made 
her  an  ivory  cross.  Ivan  is  Aunt  Mary’s  devoted 
8on  Nothing  is  too  much  to  do  for  her,  he  is  al¬ 
ways  thinking  of  something  new.  Give  my  love 
to  the  Y.  S.  Tell  them  the  society  has  my 
prayers,  sympathy  and  best  wishes  and  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  be  true  to  my  colors  here. 

“  Your  Friend, 

Emma  V.  Huber. 

— Lititz  Express. 


July  29,  1896. J 
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Arrival  op  Missionaries  in  Alaska.— As 
announced  among  the  Official  Items  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  Brother  and  Sister  J.  H.  Romig,  M.  D.,  and 
Brother  Samuel  Rock  have  safely  reached  Alaska. 
In  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Romig  on  board  the 
Eertha,  on  June  10,  he  says,  “  We  have  thus  far 
had  a  good  voyage.  Bro.  Rock  has  been  well 
and  has  not  missed  a  meal.  My  wife  and  I  be¬ 
came  sick  just  as  we  passed  the  Golden  Gate  into 
the  ocean,  and  she  has  not  quite  recovered  yet. 
The  other  missionaries  have  suffered  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  but  most  came  on  deck  this  morning.  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  trip  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  follow  us.  Tell  them  to  keep 
out  their  heavy  clothing,  and  not  put  it  into  their 
trunks,  as  these  may  be  put  into  the  hold,  and  be 
out  of  reach.  They  will  want  their  heavy  woolen 
underwear  on  board  the  vessel,  thick  woolen 
dresses,  yachting  caps,  and  woolen  shirts  instead 
of  white,  for  the  air  is  raw  and  cold.  With  all 
my  heavy  clothing,  I  am  writing  with  my  Arctic 
overcoat  on.  They  will  want  their  heavy  cloth¬ 
ing  from  San  Francisco  on,  and  that  from  the 
time  they  strike  the  bay,  to  be  ferried  over  to  the 
City.  Tell  them  also  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  j 
taking  fruit  to  settle  the  stomach.  A  dry  diet  of 
crackers  and  meat  is  preferable.  I  find  by  my 
own  experience,  and  that  of  those  whom  I  have 
treated  on  board  the  ship,  that  either  before 
sailing  or  in  the  early  stages  of  sea  -  sickness, 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  Calomel,  and  one  grain 
of  Soda  Bicarbonate,  iu  tablets,  taken  in  the  space 
of  one  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  and  followed  by  a 
cathartic,  has  a  beneficial  action.” 

A  postscript  added  to  the  above  letter  on  June 


yp 

18,  says,  “  We  are  now  in  sight  of  Unga,  and 
will  soon  send  our  mail  on  shore.  We  are  all 
well,  and  looking  earnestly  at  the  land  with  the 
field-glasses.  This  is  the  twelfth  day  since  leav¬ 
ing  San  Francisco.” 


lo 
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Brother  and  Sister  J.  H.  Rom.g  and  Bro  Rock 
reached  Unalaska  on  the  evening  of  . June >19*  . 
On  the  1st  of  July,  Brother  and  Sister  Rorn.g 
left  for  Bethel,  reaching  the >  month  of 
about  the  13th  of  July.  Through  the  kmd»«» 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson.  Bro.  Rock 
enabled  to  proceed  on  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter 
Wolcott  which  ’eft  Unalaska,  June  29th,  arriving 

aT Carmel  Jui  -  There  had  been  some  case, 

of  illness  at  nel  1  but  at  the  date  of 

arrival  of  B  >ock,  all  were  in  good  health. 
a  The  l  ^nce  from  Bethel  is  of  a  ver  .n- 

|  courage  ature.  The  health  of  the  missionary 

'  wUh  the  exception  of  Sister  Weber,  has  - 
li.  Sister  Weber  has  suffered  from  a  nervou 
trouble,  but  bad  greatly  improved.  The  winte 
bad  been  an  open  one,  in  consequence  of  »bich 
considerable  sick  ness  prevailed  among  the  native*. 
The  work  has  progressed,  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
attending  the  labors  of  our  missionaries  and  the 
native  assistants. 

Letters  and  the  official  reports  will  be  pub- 
lished  in  The  Moravian  as  soon  as  possible. 

Intelligence  from  Alaska.— Letters  from 
Bethel,  Alaska,  were  received  August  18th,  to 


But  my  decision  was  overruled  when  ^.Jack- 
son  came  to  the  house  on  last  Saturc  ay,  j 

and  told  me  I  might  secure  passage , 
on  this  Cutter,  which  was  going  there j  to 
spect  the  canneries;  the  passage  would  cost 

me  nothing,  but  the  Captain  of  theTve“el  "°Uat 
probably  charge  me  for  board.  I  sat  down  at 
once  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Hooper,  ask- 
ing  for  transportation,  which  he  grafted  w 
pleasure.  He  said  he  realized  how  desirable  it 
was  for  me  to  save  as  much  as  possible,  and  ho 
necessary  for  me  to  get  to  my  destination  early 
to  prepare  for  winter.  In  a  few  hours  I  was 
ready  to  start.  But  they  did  not  start  t*1*  Mon- 
day  the  29th.  The  Pearl ,  the  vessel  for  Bethel, 
had  just  arrived,  so  by  this  time  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Roniig  are  on  their  way  to  Bethel.  By  the  time 
you  get  this,  we  shall  be  at  our  destinations.  U 
course  I  have  still  two  or  three  days  to  sail,  and 
Dr  Romig  may  have  a  whole  week  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  winds.  Much  might  happen  in 
that  time.  But  all  is  favorable  here  just  now. 
Bering  Sea  is  very  calm  this  time  ot  the  year; 
almost  too  calm  for  a  sail  boat. 

Our  voyage  across  the  Pacific  was  decidedly 
unpleasant  for  almost  all  on  board,  because  sea¬ 
sickness  was  the  order  of  the  trip.  Although  the 
ocean  was  not  as  rough  as  it  sometimes  becomes, 
yet  it  was  pretty  rough  all  the  way.  We  had 
head-winds  almost  all  the  time.  However,  I  was 
not  sick  one  hour. 

We  were  out  of  sight  of  land  for  a  whole  week. 

I  was  very  tired  towards  the  last.  The  vessel  was 
very  much  crowded  both  by  freight  and  passen¬ 
gers.  The  Company  sent  a  lot  of  men  up  to  the 
Yukon,  to  put  together  a  vhg  boat  for  that  river.' 

Then  there  were  several  miners  and  other  passen- 
f*  _  i.  : m  o  o  “  TTnorfl 


isetnei,  * -  — =  „  gers.  Our  first  stopping  place  was  “  Unga 

gether  with  a  few  lines  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  tt.  Igland  »  where  many  0f  us  went  ashore  for  several 

Rock  from  Carmel.  hours.  I  climbed  around  the  hills  until 


I  f  1  k 


THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

■y^ipr jfari- ~ (A/^j  Z-  k, 

Behring  Sea,  July  1,  1896. 

On  Board  the  U  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Wolcott. 

Dear  Brother  Traeger. — We  left  Unalaska 

on  this  vessel,  (I  say  we,  but  do  DOt  “ean  lu' 
elude  Dr  Romig  and  wife),  on  the  29th  of  June, 
at  2  30  P.M.  That  I  am  making  the  trip  to 
Carmel  on  a  Revenue  Cutter  is  a  piece  of  good 
fortune,  and  comes  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Dr.  Jackson  and  Captain  Hooper,  Commander 
of  the  Bering  Sea  Fleet.  I  was  not  expecting  to 
go  direct  to  Carmel,  because  the  vessel  will  not 
arrive  there  until  some  time  in  August.  I  was 
paying  $2.00  a  day  board,  so  had  determined  to 
go  to  Bethel  with  Dr.  Romig,  and  make  the 
portage. 


it  was 

time  to  go  aboard.  The  land  aloug  the  Alaskan 
coast  is  almost  all  of  the  same  character.  The 
islands,  as  it  were,  pop  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
rise  up  straight  in  the  air.  All  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  are  bare  of  all  vegetation,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  dull  ored  moss,  anj4  “'ll  the  mountains 
are  coveted  m<  or  less  with  snow.  The  highest 
of  them  look  very  beautiful  in  their  white  gar¬ 
ments.  The  color  of  the  soil  is  dark,  apparently 
rich.  The  color  of  the  rocks  is  in  some  cases 
black,  in  others,  it  is  green,  and  in  some  a  dull 
brown.  The  pass  into  Unalaska  is  very  beautiful ; 
high  mountains  on  both  sides,  a  few  with  their 
tops  far  above  the  clouds.  There  are  some  vol¬ 
canoes  aloug  the  coast,  some  of  which  can  be  seen 
to  discharge  smoke ;  others  are  extinct.  Una¬ 
laska  itself  lies  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains,  on 
a  narrow  strip  of  level  land.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  houses  there.  We  are  now  nearing 
the  firt- 1  stopping  place,  and  a  more  unpleasant 
’one  could  not  be  found  anywhere.  We  are  run¬ 
ning  aground  in  shoal  water.  Soundings  around 
and  ahead  of  the  vessel  show  that  we  are  in 


eleven  feet  of  water,  with  an  ebb  tide.  The 
Captain  is  almost  frantic.  He  says  he  has  never 
been  aground  in  thirty-six  years  of  service.  He 
has  never  been  up  here  before,  and  there  is  no 
chart  at  all  of  these  bays.  We  signaled  for  a 
pilot,  but  evidently  no  one  on  shore  saw  the 
signal  or  else  did  not  understand  it  until  it  was 
too  late  to  help.  After  the  ship  had  rolled  over 
on  her  side  and  her  hull  had  settled,  several 
natives  came  out.  They  are  still  with  us,  waiting 
for  the  fog  to  lift  and  for  a  high  tide;  then  they 
say  they  can  pilot  us  into  the  river.  This  is  in 
Ugashik  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Salima  River,  not 
more  than  aday-and  a-half’s  run  from  Nushagak. 

We  went  aground  at  6  30  P.M.,  July  1st,  and 
stuck  fast  till  2  30  A  M.,  July  the  2d.  The  steamer 
being  an  old  one,  the  Captain  feared  she  wouid 
bump  her  hull  to  pieces,  but  luckily,  the  wind 
quieted,  so  there  was  no  swell  running  all  night. 
We  are  anchored  about  4  miles  off  the  coast  now 
since  early  this  morning,  and  are  safe  enough 
now  again,  but  I  wish  1  could  go  along  and  get 
to  Carmel.  We  have  been  delayed  almost  24 
hours,  and  the  indications  are  that  we  may  have 
to  lay  to  another  night.  Our  native  pilot  won’t 
proceed  until  he  can  see  laud  clearly.  I  wish  I 
Could  converse  with  them.  In  the  face  of  all 
danger,  when  they  came  aboard  we  all  had  a  good 
laugh.  We  could  see  only  two  men  in  the  canoe 

or  “  bidarka  ”  but  when  one  had  crawled  out,  the 
third  man  came  from  under  the  hatchway,  where 
he  had  been  lying  on  his  stomach  while  the  other 
two  paddled  the  boat.  They  were  barefooted, 
had  white  (?)  trousers  on  and  two  of  them  wore 
long,  squirrel  skin  parkas.  They  have  their 
nostrils  pierced  for  nasal  ornaments.  They  are 
Catholic  converts;  when  they  sat  down  to  eat 
supper  on  the  deck  they  crossed  themselves  twice 
before  eating  a  crumb.  This  is  the  first  real  dan¬ 
ger  we  have  been  in  since  leaving  home,  and  as 
long  as  the  wind  did  not  blow,  so  as  to  bump  the 
vessel,  there  was  not  much  danger  this  time.  We 
could  easily  have  reached  shore  in  the  boats  if 
the  worst  had  come.  I  feel  than'  ful,  however, 
that  it  did  not  cot  ‘o  that.  I  e!r  *c‘  to  spend 
July  4th  on  board  a  revenue  cutiA,  something 
not  many  people  have  the  honor  of  doing.  The 
Captain  counted  on  reaching  Nushagak  by  the 
4th,  but  I  suppose  we  will  not  now,  I  have 
nothing  of  mine  on  board  but  the  trunks.  The 
general  mission  freight  will  come  later,  on  the 
Pearl,  after  she  has  transferred  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Romig  and  the  freight  to  Bethel. 

As  we  are  peacefully  anchored  in  a  dense  fog,  I 
will  continue  my  description  of  Unalaska,  which 
I  dropped  when  we  ran  aground. 

Some  of  the  houses  have  quite  a  respectable  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  are  even  nicely  furnished.  I  visited 
several  with  Dr.  Romig,  who  was  called  in  to  see 
sick  folks.  It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  considering 
all  circumstances.  I  went  into  several  “  bara- 
baras”  or  native  sod  houses.  They  are  dirty, 
ugly-smelling  places.  No  wonder  the  people  get 
sick.  They  are,  I  am  told,  a-little  better  than  the 


Kuskoquim  huts,  having  one  window  and  a  real 
door.  We  found  the  people  at  the  school  very 
nice.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  have  just  been  recalled 
for  various  reasons,  and  their  places  filled  by 
young  ladies  from  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  or  rather  from 
“new”  New  York.  The  time  was  spent  there  in 
going  around  sight  seeing,  mountain  climbing  and 
beach  walking.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Romig  and  myself  had  started  on  a  fishing  trip 
along  the  little  brook,  when  we  were  overtaken  by 
a  little  fellow  from  the  school,  with  an  invitation 
to  attend  a  picnic  with  the  school  up  in  the  hills. 
We  accepted,  and  had  a  glorious  time.  Dr.  Jack- 
son  was  in  the  party  also.  We  took  luncheon  far 
up  the  canyon  beside  a  little  brook,  rushing  down 
from  the  mountain  top.  The  canyon  was  carpeted 
with  a  thick  growth  of  fern  which  made  it  even 
more  pleasant  than  “  dear  old  Caly  ,  ~  P  Before 
we  left  the  brook  I  caught  a  little  tr,  about  six 
inr*b“s  long.  In  the  evening  we  atte  \  prayer- 
meetin*  ^t  Judge  Woodward’s  hous  1  had  a 
ni(^e  time;  some  of  the  school  girls  gav%4?‘'^J'>  in- 
8p*A  -  testimonies.  The  children  sing  wit  much 
more  -it  than  our  Christian  Endeavor  friends 
at  home  do.  One  of  the  most  inspiring  events  of 
my  stay  there  was  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  school  room.  Dr.  Jackson  had 
charge  of  the  service.  His  theme  was  “  The  great 
things  followers  of  Christ  must  suffer.”  He  used 
no  text,  but  based  his  talk  on  St.  Paul.  It  was  so 
appropriate.  He  said  :  “  This  is  a  place  where 
missionaries  of  different  denominations  meet,  par¬ 
take  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  then  do  as  our  Lord 
and  His  disciples  did,  separate,  and  never  meet 
around  *  the  table  ’  again  till  the  time  shall  come 
when  we  gather  with  Jesus  in  heaven.”  It  was 
indeed  a  great  strengthening  for  all  present. 
Most  of  us  wept  before  the  talk  was  ended,  not  for 
sorrow,  but  for  joy.  We  felt  nearer  our  God  than 
ever  we  had  been  before. 

Sunday  evening,  the  28tb,  service  was  also  held 
in  the  school-room.  Dr.  Jackson  was  expected  to 
preach,  but  did  not  come  (we  afterwards  learned 
that  he  was  sick),  so  Judge  Woodward  gave  us  a 
practical  talk  on  the  text:  “I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth,” 
etc.  We  had  quite  a  number  of  sailors  from  the 
revenue  cutters  present.  They  wanted  me  to 
preach  a  sermon,  but  as  I  bad  held  several  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  week  and  had  kept  Sunday-school 
that  afternoon,  I  preferred  to  stand  back  a  little. 
Dr.  Romig  also  declined,  so  Mr.  Woodward  was 
asked.  He  is  a  Methodist  lay  preacher. 

On  Monday  A.M.,  the  29th,  we  had  planned  to 
go  fishing  on  the  bay,  but  were  delayed  by  having 
to  go  far  out  of  our  way  to  look  for  Dr.  Lyall, 

from  the  Bear.  We  gave  soW  of  the  people  quite 
a  shiver  by  going  out  so  far  in  a  small  boat  Ur. 
Romig  and  I  rowed,  and  had  Mrs.  Romig  and  a 
Miss  Mel  lor,  one  of  the  school  teachers,  in  the  boat 
with  us.  The  water  was  smooth  enough,  but  there 
was  a  strong  tide  running.  Dr.  had  never 
handled  a  boat  before,  and  I  not  often,  so  it  was, 


Eskimo, 


S.  H.  RocKi 


perhaps,  not  a  wise  thing  to  do,  but  we  got  along  Sunday  morning  July  5.  We  are  again 
very  nicely  with  Miss  Mellor  at  the  helm.  When  anchored,  near  the  month  of  the  IN  us  g  u 

we  had  /one  quite  far  out,  we  noticed  a  steam-  this  tune  on  account  of  broken  ma  y 
launch  coming^  toward  us  and  stopping  a  short  will  take  several  hours 

distance  from  us  The  crew  came  to  take  us  in  raining  all  morning,  and  the  fog  m  y  B 

?ow  The  ““dies  were  taken  aboard,  while  Dr.  and  keep  us  here  lor  several  days  only  ab»  ^0 

Romig  and  I  remained  in  the  boat.  Of  course  ,t  miles  from  my  dutmat  on  We  are  near^  ^  , 
was  very  pleasant  to  be  towed  back,  hut  we  after-  can  see  a  native  vi  ag  o  '  miles  away 
ward  were  told  that  they  thought  we  were  large  cannery  on  the 

stranded  on  a  reef,  and  Dr.  Lyall  had  been  watch-  We  have  again  some  natives  on  board  but  y 
ing  from  far  off  with  anxious  feelings  for  us.  cannot  understand  one  word  or  English,  and  we 

When  we  were  again  on  shore  I  went  to  see  caunoUa  m^it  &l  fe“'8enlence8  plain  enough  to 
Captain  Hooper  with  regard  to  the  sailing  of  the  grammar,  but  I  cannot 

Cutter  Wolcott.  I  was  told  that  in  two  hours  she  them  by Jhc >  use ,  o  my  g 

would  leave  Dutch  harbor  and  I  had  to  hurry  to  un^  .  j,  g  _My  trunks  are  on  deck,  and 
get  mv  trunk  to  the  launch,  which  was  waiting  for  ^  y  f  ke  me  u  the  river.  It  \s 

me.  Dr.  Romig  and  the  rest  went  with  me,  to  see  the  boats  are >  y^  &  ^  ^  .g  expected  to 

me  off  I  watched  them  row  back  to  Unalaska  ggy  Q  g/b  dear  Brother.  The  Lord 
from  the  stern  of  our  cutter  till  they  faded  out  of  ^armeh  J ’ 

sight.  The  little  schooner  Pearl  came  into  port  e®8  .  c/rist  and  for  the  betterment  of  the 

on  Sunday,  the  28th.  She  was  expected  to  start  Yours  in  jurist,  ana  ~  - - 

for  Bethel  in  three  days.  She  is  not  very  large 
and  is  very  poorly  equipped  as  to  passenger  ac¬ 
commodation.  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  have  a 
relapse  of  sea-sickness  if  they  get  any  wind  at  all. 
and  if  they  should  be  becalmed,  they  will  have  a 
tiresome  trip  of  it. 

I  am  enjoying  my  trip  on  the  revenue  cutter 
very  much.  The  officers  are  all  very  nice.  I  do 
not  mingle  with  the  men  below,  as  they  are  busy 
all  the  time.  This  morning,  when  the  colors  were 
hoisted  the  bugler  played  one  verse  of  “  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,”  and  then  all  hands  saluted  by 
raising  caps.  The  land  along  here  is  very  low 
and  apparently  level  for  a  distance  of  many  miles 
inland,  but  then  rises  into  peaks  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  sea,  many  having  caps  of  “  eternal  snow.” 

In  regard  to  Unalaska,  I  may  yet  add,  the  soil 
is  rich.  The  grass  on  the  level  is  quite  thick  and 
well  sprinkled  with  flowers  of  various  kinds,  violets 
especially,  much  larger  ones  than  we  have  at  home. 

But  I  must  stop  describing  now  and  take  a  turn 
at  some  one  else’s  letter.  The  steamer  Royal  is 
reported  aground  on  the  same  bank  we  got  on  last 
night.  She  has  been  here  often  before,  so  this 
place  must  be  very  treacherous. 

This  is  July  3,  9  P.M.  We  are  still  anchored, 
waiting  for  clear  weather.  This  morning  the  cap- 
taiu  and  a  crew  went  ashore  in  a  small  boat  to  in¬ 
spect  the  canneries  and  fishing  grounds.  An  hour 
ago  the  steamer  Royal ,  on  her  way  out,  reported 
them  far  up  the  river,  and  that  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  return  before  morning. 

We  had  expected  to  reach  Carmel  by  the  4th, 
but  will  not  get  there  till  much  later  now.  I  will 
add  a  little  each  day  till  we  get  there  ;  then  send  it 
back  to  Unalaska  on  this  vessel  to  be  mailed. 

July  4  —Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and 
Blue!  The  fog  has  lifted,  the  captain  and  crew 
have  returned.  It  is  now  4  P.M.  and  we  have 
just  started  for  Nushagak,  where  we  expect  to  ar¬ 
rive  by  noon  to  morrow. 


Not  long  ago  two  American  gentlemen 
traveling  in  Alaska  approached  the  Kus- 
kokwim  district.  They  heard  the  natives 
everywhere  talking  about  the  “Kilbuck- 
amuks,”  and  expected  to  meet  with  some 
tribe  hitherto  unknown  to  geographers. 
Presently  they  reached  a  Moravian  sta¬ 
tion,  where  they  found  the  missionaries, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kilbuck,  and  it  transpired 
that  the  new  “  tribe  ”  consisted  of  those 
who  had  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
influence  of  the  blessed  gospel,  the  name 
of  their  teachers  —  much  as  the  latter 
might  deprecate  it  —  being  attached  to 
them  by  the  surrounding  natives.  But 
whole  communities  in  Alaska  are  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine  of  the  gospel.  Last 
year  the  annual  heathen  masquerade  was 
for  the  first  time  abandoned  in  six  vil¬ 
lages. 

Of  the  Moravian  Mission  among  the 
Thibetan  Buddhists  Mrs.  Bishop  says: 
“  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  I  have  ever  seen.” 

At  Jerusalem  they  have  a  little  leper 
home,  “Jesus’  Help,”  where  many  of 
these  sorely  afflicted  ones  have  found  the 
Good  Physician. — Regions  Beyond. 
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4®-  The  Moravian  should  present  News  from  the 


TUA  ABAOAA  MlSSlOJS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  ^g*vlg  30>  1896. 

To  THE  Provincial ,  Eldeb  day,  the  snow 

Dear  Brethren It  a  a  us,  and  all 

and  ice  of  “Other  Winter  l ««  long  sleep 

cheer  fill  our  hearts.  ,  •  ver  May  20, 

The  ice  began  breaking  up  pieces  left. 

and  on  the  ‘ker  myS  and  family  we“t 

Fortunately  Sr.  Webe  ,  y  during  this 

over  to  the  other  aide  of  the  ^  year 

critical  time,  for  the  wa“r  bJDg  twenty-one 

than  had  been  the  case  for  yeare,  «{  *  of  our 
inches  in  depth  in  the  low  ^  .»  ^  nali,e  trader', 
dwelling  house.  _  time  May  11_28. 

house  duriQg  th®  have  been  comfortable 

We  are  all  well»  “  ld  Winter,  though  we 
through  the  l°ng’  1  the  familv.  In  Sep- 

have  had  some  81cknefJ  chddren  were  sick,  one 

“Th^e  whoopln°g  -mgh  ^  m  tarch  and  . 

8^rn^tioyirgri:rkhealth  although  she 

has  not  entirely  recovered  yet.  different 

Sr.  King  has  been  with  us >  «  four  t0  cight 
times  during  the  year,  sp  g  tbjuk  she  de¬ 
weeks  with  us  at  each  tim  .  y  by  bidarka 

serves  credit  for  bemgjdhn|eatheri  ^  bel p  at 

and  sleigh  in  all  ki  ^  Lord  reward  her  for 

all  kinds  of  work.  7  do  .q  jjjg  Dame. 
all  that  she  has  been  the  miB8i0n  work 

Ouaavig.  Here  at  0ugav,g  We  have 

has  been  «>»>'»'  “‘ho^0*  *iding  us  in  the 
felt  the  Holy  Sp i  lg  that  have  just  be- 

difficult  work  of  le^“f  ht  and  narrow  way.  Al¬ 
enin  to  walk  m  the  straig  converts  to  report, 

though  we  have  not  ma  y  .  uere  has  devel- 
yet  we  feel  that  our  ^ongreg  timeg  we  have  been 

oped  Christian  growth.  A  80  ^different 

very  anxious  because  s  rp{yaiarly ;  but,  thank 

and  did  ““V^Tfvflll'wparently  awakened  out 
the  Lord,  ^ey  have  a  PP  congregation 

;  of  this  sleep  of  ^difference  a  ^ 
as  a  whole  is  striving  g^o(d  has  been  better 
The  School.  9urJ^yformer  year,  twenty-two 
attended  than  in  7  attendance  has  been 

scholars  being  enrolled  the  au  ffiade  t 

more  regular  and  he  schma  of  it8  hav- 

progress  in  their  studies. 8cbool,  we  have 
fng  been  made  a  L  the  150  days ;  even 

exerted  ourselves  to  make  up  the  ^  vlUage 

teaching  on  Saturdays,^  ‘^P  Pj,  and  , eave  so 

come  together  so  late  “  felt  a  little  bam- 

early  in  the  Spring.  gQ  nece88ary  for  me  to 
pered  at  times,  as  it  se< ®  j  wa8  n0t  able  to 

'()  on  missionary  trips,  ana  y 

do  so  on  account  of  8WOrk  at  our  out-stations. 

Now  in  regard  to  tb  >  midwinter  mail  that 
Quiegaluk.  I' ^fote  1 K  x  at  this  village,  U 

we  were  able  to  bulk  •  ued  jn  the  Fall,  the 
by  174  feet,  which  was  to  do  the  work.  They 
people  ol  thY’  l^gleh  advanced  to  be  willing  to 
are  not  yet ,far  .“J®  J  paY  although  some  made 
do  the  work  without  P  Y.  tw0  dollars  and 

gifts  to  the  chapel.some  ^g  ^  helper  ivan  has 
others  less.  At  this  g  ^  that  threatened  to 
done  good  work.  Tb  eem8  t0  be  past,  and 

divide  the  villag  7  ghat  are  still  strong  y 
there  are  noW  °nlyr*k  Church.  I  visited  this 
attached  to  the  Greek1  p088ible.  I  kept  the 

village  whenever  it  Pthem  ;  it  was  a  joyful 

Christmas  celebration  th  fl  in  their  new 

season,  as  it  was  the  first  t,n  I  had 

chapel,  of  which  they  ar  Y  F  m0j  and  8ome 
brought  Christmas  mined  the  tree  very 

of  the  Ougavig  brethren  of  cakes,  so 

nicely.  Sr.  ft  he  children  were 

that  each  person  rece  d  the  very  small 

given  a  few  Pict.ure,  Ca  capdle.  The  chapel  was 

.aevegnlnv 

C^dl^t  -ived  -on— t 
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P  HO  OS S S I  OH AL ,  "Hail  Col umb i  a ,  " - School. 

OPiEE  T I  NO  SONG ,  — * - Sc  ho  o  1  Cho  ru  s  0 

RECITATION ,  "Character  of  Washington, 11 

Irene  Suvoroff* 

SONG,  "0  Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean, "AIL 

MUSICAL  SELECTION,  - Huntsville  Orchestra* 

ADDRESS,  - Rev*  C.  M*  Westlake, 

SONG,  'Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic, ” - All  B 

FLAG  SALUTE. - A _ i _ Ucr' 

oUHL,  Star  Spangled  Banner,  " - School 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  NOTED  AMERICANS.  ' 

SONG  £  - All . 

ntb.  iya  10m,  — — - Leonte  Reinken. 

AJpflnAPT;i'BCTIOl’> - Huntsville  Orchestra. 

nhCiiAi  lON,  - -  Carr 

VIOLIN  SOLO,  "The  Lost  Chord, 'W  Bli- 

n  j? p  T  m  a  t  t  n*T  Hr  '--u  •  D  X  i.  »j  u  c 

Mn-TnlfUt -®cture  to  a  Crov^/era  Wagner. 
SONG  fr0n  Primary  Class. 

Pi/p fni .,TTninft .«°«. ,  Schoo  1  Chorus . 

ndiOI IaTIOn,  Mamma  s  Helper,” 

fj s  r  n  l j  s p r  p rvrn.j  ..  M a  rt  h  a  Me G 1  a s.h an » 

RSCITAPION  ’ - Huntsville  Orchestra, 

ACCORD  I  ANSoIoT  Alii . ,°,P  a.3ei  nken  • 

RECITATION  -Ar  --“—Mr.  flirt anen. 

CANPT  d  upVt  r  ~  7 - Catnerme  Dy  *kno  f f . 

RECITATION  ’  wL*™”  theTPrinar”  Class. 

-  song,  merioa‘,*-:-A:::::LTriJATINT‘ 
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because  he  aroused  high  expectations  by  his  being 
naturally  more  talented.  In  preaching  he  is  much 
more  ready  and  has  a  good  address.  The  inability 
to  make  a  living,  and  an  inclination  for  show,  are 
the  two  “  buts”  in  David’s  way  to  success. 

Brother  Kawagleg,  at  Quinhagamut,  was  re¬ 
inforced  in  August  last  by  Brother  and  Sister 
Harvey  Sumpka.  The  work  is  still  very  promis¬ 
ing.  One  man  has  applied  for  baptism,  and  upon 
Brother  Kawagleg’s  approval  would  have  been 
baptized,  but  his  wife  is  still  a  heathen.  He  was 
advised  to  wait  until  his  whole  family  are  ready 
for  baptism,  at  least  his  wife. 

The  village,  as  a  whole,  has  shown  more  inter¬ 
est  in  spiritual  things  than  last  year.  Brother 
Kawagleg  thinks  that  these  people  are  much 
nearer  the  gospel  way  than  the  people  up  the  river 
were,  for  the  length  of  time  they  have  heard  the 
Gospel.  Brother  Kawagleg  himself  has  been  per¬ 
secuted  by  the  ex-trader  all  Winter.  This  perse¬ 
cution  is  prompted  by  the  belief  that  the  man  lost 
his  position  as  trader  through  the  influence  of 
Brother  Kawagleg.  This,  of  course,  is  entirely 
untrue,  but  the  man  was  so  short  in  his  accounts 
that  Mr.  Lind  discharged  him,  and  appointed  an¬ 
other  man  in  his  stead  as  trader.  Brother 
Kawagleg’s  two  years  will  be  up  this  Summer,  so 
he  will  be  recalled  to  his  own  village,  and  another 
one  of  the  helpers  take  his  place. 

In  the  villages  between  Quinhagamut  and  Bethel 
there  is  a  very  great  desire  for  the  Gospel.  We 
recognize  the  fact  of  our  present  inability  to  pro¬ 
perly  handle  this  field,  rich  in  souls. 

This  past  Winter  fully  1,500  miles  were 
traveled,  with  Bethel  as  the  center.  Ougavig  was 
visited  four  times,  and  Quinhagamut  twice;  Pein- 
gagamute  and  surrounding  tundra  villages  three 
times;  Akiatshagamut,  Kikichtagamut  and  Akia- 
gamute  seven  times.  This  is  about  all  one  can  do 
in  one  Winter,  for  the  traveling  missionary  in 
order  to  make  1,500  miles  spent  very  little  time 
at  home.  The  first  trip  was  make  November  19, 
and  the  last  May  3,  i.  e.,  between  these  two  dates 
all  the  missionary  traveling  was  done.  Besides 
the  above  missionary  journeys,  Brother  Helmich 
made  a  trip  to  Andreajski,  on  Yukon  River,  for 
our  coal-oil.  This  was  a  two  weeks’  trip.  We  also 
sent  Brother  Harvey  to  Nushagak,  in  January 
last,  with  our  mid-winter  mail  to  the  States.  In  our 
dilemma,  when  we  found  that  in  all  likelihood  we 
would  not  have  enough  nails  for  the  boat,  we  sent 
Ivan  and  Martin  over  on  the  Yukon  with  orders 
to  go  on  up  as  far  as  Anvik,  where  Brother  Chap- 
mau  is  stationed,  in  search  of  nails.  The  boys  re¬ 
turned  in  about  twelve  days,  having  turned  back 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  mission,  where  the 
Fathers  spared  us  all  that  they  could,  about  forty 
pounds. 

In  regard  to  the  spiritual  state  of  our  people  we 
can  see  that  there  is  a  growth  in  grace,  even  if  it 
is  very  slow.  The  delegates  to  the  Conference 
have  been  acting  as  elders,  and  assist  the  helper  in 
conducting  services.  Whenever  any  member 
must  be  corrected,  warned,  or  exhorted,  the  helper 
always  does  it  in  the  presence  of  the  elders.  At 
Akiagamute,  when  Brother  Neck  was  unable  to 
attend  to  his  duties,  the  elders  of  the  village  took 
charge  of  the  evening  and  Sunday  services. 

Now  that  we  have  more  helpers  we  know  more 
of  the  failings  of  our  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  also  see  how  many  do  respect  the  Word.  One 
is  often  put  to  shame  by  their  implicit  and  child¬ 
like  faith,  and  still  there  is  a  certain  boldness 
manifested,  which  almost  seems  like  a  challenge  to 
God  to  prove  His  word  true.  Perhaps  this  idea 
may  be  better  illustrated  by  Gideon’s  seeking  a 
sign  to  prove  his  commission. 

At  Toulksagamut  the  people  of  their  own  accord 
removed  one  of  their  elders,  because  they  did  not 
think  him  worthy  of  the  position.  Before  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  the  members 
are  usually  interviewed  privately.  At  these  inter¬ 
views  they  speak  freely  and  candidly,  and  rarely 
does  one  try  to  hide  any  sin. 

Connected  with  Bethel,  there  are  243  members, 
distributed  thus,  viz. — 

Akiagamute,  com.  37  cong.  mem.  11  child.  32  =  80. 

Kikichtagamute  “  21  “  11  “  29  =  61. 

Akiatshagamut  “  16  “  8  “  18  =  42. 

Bethel  “  16  “  4  “  15  =  35. 

Peingagamut  adults  8  -  “  5  =  13. 

At  large . 12. 


This,  dear  Brethren,  is  our  report.  It  is  id 
possible,  of  course,  to  give  the  anxieties  and  pel 
plexities,  the  rejoicings  and  gladness,  that  falls  \ 
our  share,  but  it  is  our  aim,  not  so  much  to 
how  much  we  have  done,  but  to  show  whatever  c 
progress  we  might  have  made.  Everything  il 
Alaska  is  slow,  and  the  growth  in  grace  is  aboul 
as  slow  as  anything  else.  There  is  another  thing 
about  writing  reports  that  influences  their  aspect! 
If  one  is  depressed  in  spirit,  the  work  he  is  eul 
gaged  in  is  never  very  inspiring,  and  the  darlj 
side  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  If  one  is  morf 
cheerful,  the  bright  and  hopeful  part  of  the  worn 
Btands  out  more  clearly,  and  relieve  the  darn 
features. 

The  Lord  still  owns  the  work  in  His  name,  anl 
the  Brethren  at  home  must  still  hold  the  work  il 
Alaska  dear  to  their  hearts.  Now,  the  grace  (| 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  us  all. 

Your  Brethren  and  Sisters 
at  Bethel. 

Bethel ,  Alaska,  June  10,  1896 . 


SELECTIONS 


Things  That  Never  Die. 

The  pure,  the  bright,  the  beautiful, 

That  stirred  our  hearts  in  youth, 

The  impulses  to  wordless  prayer, 

The  dreams  of  love  and  truth  ; 

The  longings  after  something  lost, 

The  Spirit’s  yearning  cry, 

The  Btrivings  after  better  hopes — 

These  things  can  never  die. 

The  timid  hand  stretched  forth  to  aid 
A  brother  in  his  need, 

A  kindly  word  in  grief’s  dark  hour 
That  proves  a  friend  indeed ; 

The  plea  for  mercy,  softly  breathed, 

When  justice  threatens  high. 

The  sorrow  of  a  contrite  heart — 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

The  memory  of  a  clasping  hand, 

The  pressure  of  a  kiss, 

And  all  the  trifles,  sweet  and  frail, 

That  make  up  love’s  first  bliss;  _ 

If  with  a  firm  unchanging  faith, 

And  holy  trust  and  high, 

Those  hands  have  clasped,  those  lips  have  met- 
These  things  shall  never  die. 

The  cruel  and  the  bitter  word, 

That  wounded  as  it  fell ; 

The  chilling  want  of  sympathy 
We  feel  but  never  tell; 

The  hard  repulse  that  chills  the  heart, 

.Whose  hopes  were  bounding  high; 

In  an  unfading  record  kept — 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

Let  nothing  pass,  for  every  hand 
Must  find  some  work  to  do ; 

Lose  not  a  chance  to  waken  love — 

Be  firm,  and  just,  and  true ; 

So  shall  a  light  that  cannot  fade 
Beam  on  thee  from  on  high, 

And  angel  voices  say  to  thee — 

These  things  shall  never  die. — Dickens. 


A  Recent  Discovery  in  Egypt. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  an  idea  thafl 
every  thiDg  of  importance  in  Egypt  has  been  uni 
earthed,  and  that  what  remains  will  not  be 
much  value  to  the  archaeologist  or  the  Bible  si 
dent.  This  is  a  wrong  impression,  and  there 
undoubtedly  more  under  the  soil  of  Egypt  tha 
thus  far  has  been  brought  to  light.  Every  seasd 
work  in  that  laud  brings  some  new  and  importal 
discovery.  The  biblical  record  informs  us  of  til 
bondage  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  but  up  to  within  1 
few  months  there  has  not  been  found  even  a  refel 
ence  to  the  Hebrews  on  any  of  the  monutnenl 
which  have  been  dug  up  in  that  land.  For  tbf 
last  seventy-five  years  men  have  searched  up  an! 
down  the  Nile  for  some  monumental  proof  thal 
there  lived  a  race  called  the  children  of  Ierael 
In  the  tombs  at  Beni-Hassan  there  is  a  represeif 
tation  of  a  family  of  foreigners  arriving  in  thl 
land,  who  belonged  to  the  Amu  race.  Their  fel 
tures  are  Jewish,  and  it  has  been  supposed  thij 
the  picture  represents  the  arrival  of  Jacob  and  1 
family.  But  it  is  simply  a  conjecture,  and  cd 
tainly  the  name  does  not  indicate  a  Jewish  origil 

The  Israelites  were  referred  to  on  the  moul 
ments  found  in  other  countries,  such  as  the  Moabjf 
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THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bethel  District. 
the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference: 
Dear  Brethren :  —  The  time  for  our  yearly  re- 
rt  is  here  once  more  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord, 
d  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  is  well  w’th 
.  Each  time  we  review  our  yearly  work  we  feel 
though  the  Lord  had  never  done  so  much  for 
before,  and  this  year  is  no  exception. 

The  mission  year  has  been  full  of  strange  ex- 
rienees,  and  in  more  ways  thaD  one  the  Lord 
e  shown  that  He  is  still  very  near  His  work. 
The  health  of  the  mission  family  has  been  fairly 
od.  Brother  Kilbuck  again  became  sick  with 
jurisy  in  the  Summer,  shortly  after  the  Confer¬ 
ee.  The  attack  was  very  severe,  and  Brother 
eber,  who  was  still  at  Bethel,  made  all  haste  to 
for  Sister  King,  who  was  at  Ougavig  with 
ster  Weber.  Sister  King  arrived  at  the  critical 
tge  of  the  sickness,  and  we  were  glad  for  her 
Bcient  help. 

Brother  fielmich,  at  the  same  time,  was  suffer- 
ig  intensely  with  a  very  sore  hand,  which  dis- 
oled  him  for  some  days.  In  the  early  Fall,  and 
oto  the  Winter,  the  little  ones  suffered  from 
bicken-pox  and  the  whooping  cough.  The  latter 
isease  was  a  general  epidemic,  and  there  are  still 
few  cases  in  our  vicinity.  The  mortality  among 
he  children  has  been  great.  Just  before  the  close 
f  September  we  received  a  letter  from  Brother 
Veber,  telling  us  of  bis  anxiety  for  his  children, 
;ho  had  the  whooping  cough.  Sister  King  at 
nee  offered  to  go  to  their  relief.  Brother  Hel- 
pich  took  her  in  a  bidarka  to  Ougavig.  On  the 
tay  Sister  King  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
he  river,  while  getting  into  the  boat.  The  water 

5 'as  deep  where  she  fell  in,  and  but  for  the  timely 
ssistance  of  one  of  the  oarsmen  the  accident 
ould  have  been  serious. 

The  saddest  experiences  of  our  people  were  the 
eaths  by  drowning  of  our  children,  two  girls  at 
Vkiatscbagamut,  and  two  boys  at  Ougavig.  The 
Irowning  at  Ougavig  particularly, cast  overall  of 
s  a  gloom,  as  our  Brother  and  Sister  Weber  were 
lamed  for  the  accideut  by  the  father  of  one  of  the 
•ovs.  The  man  was  almost  beside  himself  at  his 
os8,  and  we  were  uneasy  lest  he  should  resort  to 
'iolence,  while  in  this  distracted  state.  When  the 
>ody  was  found,  the  man  became  more  reasonable, 
md  we  were  greatly  relieved  to  hear  of  his  apolo- 
fizing  to  Brother  Weber  for  his  abusive  language. 
Te  had  been  hired  to  help  put  up  David’s  house 
,t  Toulksagamut,  and  it  was  while  he  was  gone 
hat  the  accident  happened ;  for  this  reason  he 
bought  Brother  Weber  ought  to  have  looked 
fter  his  boy,  although  the  boy  was  with  his 
'other  in  the  village,  and  not  with  Brother 
feber.  The  man  was  worked  up  by  one  of  the 
vil-minded  oneB  of  the  village,  who  seems  to  have 
grudge  agaiDBt  Brother  Weber  for  no  other  rea- 
jd  than  that  he  is  a  missionary. 

The  Winter  has  been  a  very  long  one,  and  for 
bis  reason  much  sickness  has  prevailed  every- 
' here.  Our  bath-house  has  been  a  hospital  all 
Winter,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Brother  Neck, 
ho  has  been  sick  with  a  disease  of  the  throat 
nee  February.  He  has  been  with  us  since  May, 
id  it  is  only  lately  that  he  has  been  able  to  get 
t.  We  have  been  very  anxious  about  him,  for  his 
one  of  our  most  advanced  helpers  in  Scripture 
owledge,  and  is  an  excellent  and  wise  worker. 
The  school  was  opened  the  latter  part  of  A  ugust, 
d  continued  without  intermission  to  the  middle 
March.  The  average  attendance  for  the  entire 
le  is  twenty-four,  and  the  highest  number  en¬ 
ded  was  thirty-three.  The  interest  the  boys 
inifested  in  reading  the  New  Testament  deserves 
intion.  Six  of  the  school  boys  attended  special 
ble  instructions  for  helpers,  making  the  begin- 
ng  of  a  theological  class.  These  boys  are  study- 
g  with  a  view  to  become  a  help  to  the  helpers, 
id  they  will  probably  take  the  place  of  their 
lers  in  the  course  of  years.  The  monthly  and 
arterly  reports  are  sent  to  Dr.  Jackson  at 
ashingtun.and  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  monthlies 
Brother  R  de  Schweiuitz. 

Jne  of  our  school  boys,  Robert,  is  now  married, 
ring  been  engaged  for  a  year.  Another  one, 
■ry,  is  engaged  to  a  former  school  girl,  Minnie, 

1  they  will  be  married  some  time  this  coming 
mer. 


The  work,  besides  the  school,  about  the  place 
consisted  in  sawing  lumber  and  fire-wood.  Brother 
Helmich  also  went  to  Peingagamute  and  with  the 
help  of  Harvey  put  up  George’s  little  house. 
Through  the  Winter  Brother  Helmich  was  en¬ 
gaged  on  work  for  the  new  boat.  No  one  knows 
how  many  little  things  go  to  make  up  a  boat,  un¬ 
til  he  makes  every  piece  himself,  as  Brother  Hel¬ 
mich  has  had  to  do.  There  was  not  much  that 
could  be  done  at  covering  the  boat  until  April  and 
May.  On  June  13  the  new  boat  was  launched, 
and  Brother  Helmich  received  the  congratulations 
of  all  for  his  success.  He  has  had  up-hill  work, 
for  it  was  all  new  to  him,  and  the  rest  of  us  were 
not  as  able  to  do  the  work,  for  at  beet  we  are  but 
jack-knife  carpenters.  We  all  can  and  do  feel 
quite  proud  of  our  new  boat,  and  she  has  the  best 
wishes  of  us  all,  for  a  long  life  of  usefulness. 
Three  cheers  for  the  Swan  I 

The  minutes  of  the  Conference  we  forward  to 
you  under  another  cover.  In  this  connection  we 
will  tell  how  the  various  measures  adopted  were 
carried  out  by  the  people. 

1.  In  infant  baptisms,  since  the  Conference, 
there  have  been  sponsors,  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  General  Synod.  The  people  feel  that  it  is  a 
great  trust  to  be  a  sponsor,  and  they  seem  to 
understand  their  duties  as  such.  There  were  in¬ 
stances  in  which,  when  the  child  died,  the  sponsors 
helped  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  parents’  grief  by 
substantial  sympathy.  There  is  nothing  that 
touches  these  people  so  quickly  as  sympathizing 
with  them  in  their  grief. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  establishing  of  homes  the 
people  are  also  making  a  beginning.  The  old 
custom  of  considering  young  married  people  as 
being  still  children,  not  yet  independent  of  the 
parents,  will,  under  this  new  rule,  eventually  pass 
away.  Already  young  couples  are  making  plans 
to  live  independently  of  their  parents  and  establish 
a  home  of  their  own.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  within  the  three  years’  limit  set  by  Confer¬ 
ence  every  married  couple  will  live  separately. 

3.  The  leaniuck ,  which  belongs  to  the  potlatch, 
was  still  used  at  nearly  all  the  villages.  The  cus¬ 
tom  has  such  a  strong  hold  on  the  people  that 
they  find  it  difficult  to  give  it  up  at  once.  The 
villages,  as  a  whole,  did  not  observe  the  custom, 
but  there  were  individuals  and  families  that  did. 

4.  The  hair-cutting  among  the  men  was  ob¬ 
served.  Even -old  men  who  had  been  brought  up 
to  fear  the  cutting  of  their  hair,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  the  Conference  disapproved  of  their 
wearing  their  hair  long,  cut  it. 

5.  In  helping  the  unfortunate,  the  people  have 
shown  a  hearty  willingness  to  do  what  they  could. 
Thanksgiving  Day  was  the  time  set  for  a  general 
contribution,  to  help  the  poor.  In  all  the  villages 
between  Bethel  and  Ougavig,  as  well  as  at  these 
two  places,  the  people  brought  into  the  chapel  or 
kashima,  dried  salmon,  frozen  white-fish  and 
black-fish,  material,  money,  fur  for  barter  and  for 
clothing,  tea  and  flour.  Many  a  poor  old  woman’s 
heart  was  gladdened  by  a  gift  from  this  pile,  the 
most  needy  receiving  the  largest  portion. 

6.  As  far  as  the  wearing  of  a  doll  in  the  belt  is 
concerned,  we  do  not  know  of  one  instance  in 
which  it  was  done.  The  Christmas  celebrations 
at  the  different  villages  were  again  held,  making 
it  the  third  time  for  Akiatshagamute,  Kikichta- 
gamut  and  Akiagamut.  Sister  Kilbuck  went 
along  and  made  a  visit  to  Brother  and  Sister 
Weber  at  Ougavig.  The  children  have  already 
learned  to  look  forward  to  Christmas  as  much  as 
the  children  in  the  States,  and  the  cookies  and 
picture  cards,  and  a  lighted  candle,  are  almost 
sacred  in  their  eyes ;  so  much  joy  do  these  awaken 
in  their  little  hearts. 

Brother  George  Mikochluk  and  wife  moved  to 
Peingagamute  the  latter  part  of  August.  Brother 
Helmich  and  Harvey  went  later  and  put  up  the 
house,  as  decided  at  Mission  Conference.  George 
has  done  well,  and  we  are  all  pleased  that  he  is  in 
earnest,  and  seems  determined  to  help  himself  and 
be  a  help  to  others  as  well.  He  is  not  a  ready 
speaker,  but  he  is  improving,  and  is  anxious  to 
learn  more  that  he  may  be  better  able  to  teach. 

Brother  David  Skuviuk  and  wife  began  their 
work  at  Toulksagamut  about  the  same  time  as 
George  at  Peingagamut.  David’s  house  was  put 
up  for  him  by  workmen  from  Ougavig.  David 
has  given  less  satisfaction  than  George,  principally 
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The  misery  of  the  people  seemed  to  be 
complete.  They  were  cold,  they  were  hun¬ 
gry  and  thirsty  and  sick,  with  no  one  to  wait 
on  them.  The  dead  often  remained  for  days 
in  the  same  tent  with  the  living,  and  in  many 
cases  they  were  never  removed.  Those  that 
recovered  left  the  tent  to  fall  on  the  dead  as 
the  only  covering  for  the  remains  of  relatives 
and  friends.  Children  cried  for  food,  and  no 
one  was  able  to  give  it  to  them.  At  one 
place  some  passing  strangers  heard  the  crying 
of  children,  and  upon  examination  found  only 
some  children  left  with  both  parents  dead  in 
the  tent.  Thus  the  story  continues  from  the 
source  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  addition  to  these  miseries,  high  water 
menaced  the  dwellings  and  property  of  the 
sick,  and  often  the  dogs  made  prey  of  the 
corpses. 

The  destitution  is  exceedingly  great.  Wild 
game  has  largely  disappeared  and  the  natives 
have  scarcely  any  means  of  earning  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  even  where  there  are  adults  left,  who 
are  willing  to  work.  They  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  compete  with  the  white  miners  and  ad¬ 
venturers,  who  are  crowding  into  the  land. 
The  Government  has  placed  aid  in  proper 
places  and  in  suitable  hands  on  the  Yukon 
River,  but  on  the  Kuskokwim  River,  which  is 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  Yukon, 
nothing  has  been  done.  (An  appeal  has  been 
sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  War,  but  reply  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  that,  in  spite  of  the  request  of  the  De¬ 
partments,  Congress  refused  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations. — P.  d’e  jp.) 

Probably  the  best  way  to  assist  the  rising 
generation  would  be  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
dustrial  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Bethel  Station:  As  in  the  past,  so  this 
year,  Bethel  has  been  the  Mecca  of  the  Kus¬ 
kokwim.  Hither  the  natives  come  for  coun¬ 
sel  and  medical  care,  and  from  this  center  the 
Mission  extends  its  helpful  influence  in  all 
directions.  Not  only  the  natives  come  thus 
to  Bethel,  but  also  the  miners,  causing  no  lit¬ 
tle  burden,  but  now  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
the  trader  is  maintaining  a  way-station  for  the 
traveling  public  this  season. 

The  two  large  villages  above  Bethel:  Akia- 
gamuit  and  Akiatshagamuit  remain  as  in  the 
past,  faithful  Christian  villages.  The  past  epi¬ 
demic  has  decreased  their  population,  but 
their  Christian  standing  as  villages  has  in  no 
way  suffered  loss.  Through  pestilence  and 
famine  they  have  remained  with  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  faithful  Christians,  and  as  far  as  their 
light  goes  have  done  their  best  to  serve  God, 
Whom  s$>  many  were  called  home  to  meet  this 
past  summer. 

Scattered  Adherents  and  non- Christian  vil¬ 
lages :  The  mountain  village,  whose  influence 
had  been  cast  against  us  for  some  time  past, 
has  now  formally  asked  us  to  visit  and  work 
with  them  again. 

The  village  of  Naposkiagamuit  lost  heavily 
from  the  epidemic.  However,  those  that  re¬ 
main  exhibit  an  increased  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Mission  for  them. 

The  tundra  villages  also  assure  us  that  out¬ 
work  in  their  behalf  is  appreciated,  and  we 
trust  that  the  small  nucleus  of  members  now 
living  on  the  tundra  may  be  rapidly  increased. 

Apokagamuit,  near  the  coast,  is  yet  a  large 
village,  and  is  willing  and  anxious  to  learn, 
and  wishes  us  to  come,  or  to  send  those  who 
have  been  taught,  to  its  people,  in  order  that 
they  may  learn  of  God,  and  be  a  people  like 
unto  those  whom  they  see  have  been  taught 
by  the  Mission. 

Qninehagamuit  or  the  Coast  Village :  This 
village  has  made  no  marked  progress  this 
year,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  native  hel¬ 
per  Neck,  and  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 


Shamans  or  native  medicine  men.  They 
claimed  that  the  trader  imported  the  sickness 
with  his  goods,  and  that  the  Mission  doctor 
had  failed  to  cure  them,  sending  them  the 
wrong  kind  of  medicine.  They  even  threat¬ 
ened  to  burn  the  houses  erected  by  the  Mis¬ 
sion  there.  But  upon  being  taken  to  task 
they  saw  things  in  a  different  light,  and  there 
was  no  more  trouble.  This  work  is  worth 
developing. 

Ougavig:  Ougavig  and  the  allied  villages 
are  doing  well,  though  the  loss  from  the  epi¬ 
demic  of  last  summer  was  very  heavy.  Bro. 
Helmich  is  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  his 
labors  are  much  appreciated.  He  will  report 
further  about  it. 

Bro.  Weinlick  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  specifically  missionary  work  in  the  Bethel 
District,  as  Bro.  Romig’s  time  was  taken  up 
largely  with  medical  work,  which  naturally 
increased  very  much  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  epidemic.  Influenza,  measles,  catarrhal 
enteritis,  pneumonia,  and  pulmonary  troubles 
make  up  the  sad  list  that  carried  away  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  native  population  on  the  Kus¬ 
kokwim  River. 

The  new  church,  for  which  supplies  have 
been  sent,  was  not  completed.  The  sickness 
came  before  the  logs  were  sawed  and  landed 
on  the  bank,  and  the  high  water  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  scattered  the  logs  in  all 
directions.  We  were  unable  to  save  them  all, 
yet  a  goodly  number  are  here,  and  we  hope 
nothing  may  prevent  its  speedy  erection  next 
summer.  In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  we 
were  only  able  to  put  a  new  roof  on  the  old 
chapel  and  repair  it  for  present  use.  As  it 
now  stands,  the  old  chapel  will  be  of  service 
for  the  school,  when  it  reopens. 

Brief  notes  about  the  native  helpers  may 
prove  of  interest : 

David  and  George ,  the  two  boys  who  atten¬ 
ded  school  in  the  States,  were  made  acolytes 
by  permission  of  the  Mission  Board,  and  their 
subsequent  work  merits  much  praise.  David 
suffered  severely  during  the  epidemic,  but 
survived. 

Kwagleg  was  very  sick  in  the  summer,  but 
has  completely  recovered.  He  has  faithfully 
done  his  work  in  his  home  village,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  has  made  several  missionary  trips  during 
the  year.  : 

Neck  is  probably  the  best  taught  of  our 
helpers,  and  is  stationed  at  the  coast.  He  al¬ 
most  died  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epi¬ 
demic,  but  recovered  during  the  Winter. 

Lomuck  is  still  in  charge  of  the  work  in  his 
own  village  of  Akiatshagamuit,  and  is  doing 
faithful  service. 

Stephen  of  Bethel  and  Evan  of  Ougavig 
were  among  those  called  home  during  the 
epidemic. 

Robert  has  never  been  made  a  helper,  as  we 
have  decided  to  put  him  with  the  reindeer 
herd  which  we  expect  to  receive,  as  he  is  one 
whom  we  can  trust  and  depend  upon  for  the 
care  of  the  deer.  The  other  herders  will 
probably  be  Wassali,  son  of  Kwagleg,  and 
Makar  of  Ougavig,  who  is  one  of  the  Mission’s 
most  sturdy  and  energetic  employees. 

The  above  account  is  condensed  from  the 
report  of  Bro.  J.  H.  Romig  for  the  year  1900, 
dated  at  Bethel,  Alaska,  January,  1901,  and 
received  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  March  25,  1901. 


Simple  Patience. — Quiet  enduring  is  often  , 
greater  and  grander  than  the  most  demon¬ 
strative  and  noisy  daring.  Bearing  torture  I 
and  pain  on  the  rack,  without  a  groan  or  a  I 
cry,  has  often  marked  the  superiority  of  thel 
Christian  martyr  over  the  intensest  struggleof[ 
the  gladiator  in  the  multitude-encircled  royal  I 
arena.  As  Bushnell  says,  “  The  greatest  andl 
sublimest  power  is  simple  patience.” — Sunday r 
School  Times. 


Moravian. 


|iom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life. 


|EM  AND  NAZARETH,  PA.,  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  17,  1901. 


Whole  No.  2357. 


Report  of  the  Mission  at  Bethel,  Alaska, 
for  the  Year  1900. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1900  the 
prevailing  conditions  were  such  as  to  permit 
of  much  traveling.  Consequently  the  mission¬ 
ary  brethren  were  enabled  to  make  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  work,  reaching  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  this  section  of  the  ri/er,  and 
many  encouraging  experiences  were  met  with, 
leading  the  missionaries  to  believe  that  the 
proclamation  of  the  Word  of  Truth  had  not 
been  in  vain.  In  the  spring  of  1900  the  gen¬ 
eral  standing  of  the  people  could  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  very  encouraging. 

In  April  the  usual  dispersion  for  the  spring 
took  place.  Some  were  off  to  the  mountains 
to  trap  and  hunt;  some  sought  the  tundra  or 
open  country  to  fish  and  trap  muskrats;  and 
others  moved  to  their  several  fishing  places  on 
the  river.  The  ice  broke  up  on  the  river  on 
May  12,  1900-,  and  by  the  17th  the  river  was 
practically  free  from  ice,  which  was  earlier 
than  usual. 

On  May  23  Bro.  Romig  began  the  official 
census  of  the  river  and  completed  his  division 
at  Ougavig  on  July  26.  The  exact  returns 
will  be  found  in  the  Government  report  for 
Alaska. 

On  May  31  Bro.  Romig  was  summoned  to 
the  “  Holy  Cross”  Mission  on  the  Yukon  to 
attend  to  a  native  who  had  been  accidentally 
shot,  but  before  he  could  reach  the  station  the 
boy  had  to  be  sent  to  the  army  surgeon  at 
St.  Michaels  in  order  to  save  his  life,  and 
Bro.  Romig  returned  on  June  1 1. 

The  months  of  June  and  July  remained 
dry,  and  favored  by  a  steady  southwesterly 
breeze  the  natives  were  able  to  catch  and  dry 
an  abundance  of  salmon  for-  winter  use. 

On  July  11  all  hearts  were  gladdened  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Kiyack  from  the  coast  with 
mail  and  word  that  the  boat  was  in  and  our 
goods  safely  landed.  The  suspense  and  short¬ 
age  of  supplies  made  the  arrival  of  our  boat  a 
happy  day  for  the  Mission. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  GREAT  EPIDEMIC. 

Leaving  the  missionaries  busy  in  the  work 
of  caring  for  the  supplies,  buying  wood  and 
fish  and  preparing  for  the  Winter,  on  July  17 
Bro.  Romig  was  rowed  away  on  his  last  cen¬ 
sus  trip  by  six  sturdy  men.  All  hands  were 
happy.  Cordial  hands  and  happy  faces  greeted 
the  party  as  they  ascended  the  river  from  vil¬ 
lage  to  village.  Bro.  Romig  had  his  family 
with  him,  and  all  conditions  of  air  and  water 
indicated  a  pleasant  trip. 

On  July  22  some  boys  were  met  returning 
from  the  Yukon,  where  they  had  been  at 
work.  They  had  evidently  been  sick  with 
the  influenza,  and  were  looking  very  poorly. 
On  the  24th,  after  a  hard  day — the  men  being 
in  the  water  much  of  the  time  tracking  the 
boat  against  the  current  and  swimming  and 
splashing  like  young  seals — on  going  into 
camp  two  men  complained  of  pain  and  gen¬ 
eral  malaise,  and  were  accordingly  forbidden 
to  track  the  boat  in  preference  to  rowing  it. 
Reaching  Ougavig  on  the  25th  the  census  was 
taken  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  all  hands  were 
down  with  the  influenza.  For  ten  days  at 
I  Ougavig  scarcely  a  man,  woman  or  child  was 
to  be  seen.  Bro.  Romig  and  his  family  were 
likewise  taken  sick,  and  only  with  difficulty 


secured  the  food  and  water  they  needed. 
Fortunately  Bro.  Romig  was  the  least  affec¬ 
ted  of  any. 

Alter  ten  days  the  rain,  which  had  set  in 
with  the  beginning  of  August,  appeared  to 
clear  up,  and  as  supplies  were  very  low  the 
return  trip  was  undertaken.  With  difficulty 
the  boats  were  launched,  and  the  crew,  which 
before  had  braved  wind  and  current  with  ease, 
was  now  so  helpless  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
give  the  boat  sufficient  headway  to  handle  it. 

PATHETIC  SCENES. 

We  reached  Quigaluk  at  about  3  P.M.,  and 
found  only  one  man  about.  Ben,  one  of  our 
best  men,  we  found  in  his  tent  gasping  and 
struggling  for  breath.  His  wife  and  infant  son 
had  died  that  morning  and  were  lying  dead 
beside  him.  He  held  Bro.  Romig’s  hand  like 
one  drowning,  and  between  his  sobs  and 
struggles  for  breath  presented  his  only  living 
child  to  the  missionary,  saying  that  he  could 
not  hold  out  long  and  that  he  must  give  his 
child  to  the  $nissionary. 

Bro.  Romig  continues  :  “  My  heart  bled  for 
him,  as  the  cries  of  my  own  little  ones  in  the 
boat  urged  me  to  make  haste.  I  gave  him 
medicine,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  me  to 
pray.  He  said  ‘  yes,’  and  at  the  conclusion 
gasped  ‘  amen  ’  and  *  goodbye.’  That  was  as 
hard  to  bear  as  if  one  had  to  leave  one’s  own 
brother  thus. 

“  One  step  from  his  tent  his  father-in-law 
lay  gasping  and  groaning,  apparently  about 
to  perish.  He  welcomed  me  eagerly,  for  he, 
too,  saw  that  his  chances  of  recovery  were 
very  poor,  and  he  tried  to  confess  some  sor¬ 
row  and  sin  that  rested  heavily  upon  him  in 
his  last  hour.  All  I  could  do  was  to  point 
him  to  the  One  Who  heareth  the  cry  of  those 
in  distress. 

“  But  care  for  my  own  family  compelled  me 
to  leave,  wishing  that  I  could  close  my  eyes 
to  the  scenes  about  me. 

“  How  different  the  scene  when,  on  June  10, 
I  called  at  this  same  village  for  a  man  to  take 
me  home.  All  were  well,  and  this  same  Ben 
sprang  into  my  boat,  his  father-in-law  remark¬ 
ing  as  he  did  so,  'He  is  your  “yuk”  and 
should  do  as  you  say,  for  had  it  not  been  for 
you,  he  would  have  died  some  years  ago.’ 
Now  he  was  a  dying  man,  and  all  his  friends 
and  comrades  were  dying  around  him.  So 
great  was  the  helplessness  of  the  natives  that 
the  fish  caught  in  spring  could  not  be  housed 
and  is  spoiling.  Worse  than  that,  there 
are  bodies  lying  in  their  tents  unburied,  and 
there  they  are  yet,  lying  as  they  died,  save 
for  the  changes  that  time  effects.  But  enough 
of  this  one  village.” 

The  story  is  about  the  same  for  every  village. 
There  were  not  enough  well  ones  to  care  for 
the  sick,  and  in  many  cases  the  sick  were  in 
serious  need  of  care.  The  rain  was  almost 
incessant  and  of  the  kind  peculiar  to  the 
regions  of  Behring  Sea — cold  and  misty.  The 
people  could  not  keep  dry;  their  houses  and 
tents  leaked,  and  the  ground  was  like  a  wet 
sponge,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  this  moss- 
land  in  the  rainy  season.  Consequently  colds 
were  contracted,  increasing  the  misery  due  to 
the  influenza  and  preparing  the  way  for  pneu¬ 
monia.  Pneumonia  was  the  real  cause  of 
death  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases, 


Rev.  S.  H.  GAPP,  Editor. 
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The  Alaska  Mission. — Owing  to 
Bro.  and  Sr.  Weinlick’s  necessary  re¬ 
turn  to  the  States  on  furlough  there 
was  no  one  to  take  charge  of  the 
Bethel  School,  in  addition  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion  force  being  desperately  short- 
handed  at  best.  Hearing  of  a  ship 
sailing  from  Seattle  direct  to  the 
Kuskokwim  on  July  14,  the  Provincial 
Elders'  Conference  inquired  of  Bro. 
S.  H.  Rock,  whether  in  this  emer-  | 
gency  he  would  take  his  chances  of 
reaching  Bethel  by  this  opportunity. 
He  agreed  to  leave  wife  and  children  1 
behind  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  and  accepted  this  ; 
call  to  emergency  service.  The  date 
of  sailing  was  postponed  from  week  to 
week,  until  August  15th  was  definitely 
and  finally  set. 

On  Sunday  evening,  August  5th, 
Bro.  de  Schweinitz  conducted  a  brief 
farewell  service  for  Bro.  Rock  in  the 
Lititz  church.  Bro.  Rock  left  Lititz, 
Pa.,  on  August  7th,  and  arrived  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  August  13th,  to 
learn  that  on  that  day  the  company  | 
advertising  the  sailing  of  this  boat  had 
gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
the  boat  would  not  sail  at  all. 

He  finally  secured  passage  on  the  * , 
steamship  “Ohio,”  which  sailed  from  ’ 
Seattle,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  4th,  for  St.  ; 
Michaels.  Thence  Bro.  Rock  will  pro-  | 
ceed  by  river  boat  up  the  Yukon  to  the  \ 
Russian  Mission,  hopes  to  make  the 
portage  to  the  Kuskokwim  before  . 
winter  sets  in,  •  and  thence  go  down  ; 
that  river  to  Bethel.  ; 

A  rigid  medical  examination  of  both  1 
Bro.  and  Sr.  Rock  having  resulted 
favorably,  the  latter  will  (D.  V.)  re-  ] 
join  her  husband  next  spring. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  September  8,  1906. 


Personal. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  report,  that  Bro.  W.  H.  Weinland, 
of  Banning,  Cal.,  whose  illness  was 
mentioned  last  week,  is  able  to  be 
about  again. 

On  Sunday  morning,  September 
2n<5,  Bro.  Paul  de  Schweinitz  preach¬ 
ed  in  the  Laurel  Street  Chapel,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  while  Bro.  M.  E.  Kemper  was 
away  for  a  brief  change.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  Bro.  de  'chweinitz  preached  in 
Nazareth,  relieving  Bro.  Greenfield, 
and  on  Sunday  morning,  September 
9th,  he  preached  in  German  in  the  Old 
Chapel,  Bethlehem,  while  Bro.  F.  W. 
Stengel  administered  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  to  Bro.  A.  D.  Thaeler’s 
infant  son  in  the  Central  church. 


Annual  Meeting  of  S.  P.  G. 


The  133d  General  Business  Meet¬ 
ing  of  “The  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel”  was  held  in  the  Old 
Chapel,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  Thursday, 
August  23rd,  at  8  p.  m.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  both  being  absent 
in  England  and  in  the  western  states 
of  this  country  respectively.  Bro.  Paul 
de  Schweinitz.  Vice  President,  presid¬ 
ed,  and  Bro.  William  N.  Schwarze  was 
elected  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Bro.  Schweinitz  conducted  the 
opening  religious  exercises,  and  then 
made  a  brief  address  of  welcome,  in 
which  several  encouraging  features 
connected  with  our  mission  work  were 
mentioned,  especially  the  safe  return 
of  Bishops  Hamilton  and  Hennig 
from  their  long  and  arduous  mission 
journeys,  and  the  providential  combi¬ 
nation  of  circumstances  which  enabled 
the  Directors  to  contribute  a  larger 
amount  than  usual  to  the  General 
Mission  Fund.  Mention  was  made  of 
the  death  of  three  members,  namely, 
Andrew  A.  Luckenbach,  a  member 
since  1887  ;  Alexander  Cruickshank,  a 
member  since  1888,  and  Rjobert  Ran,  a 
member  since  1867.  In  memory  of 
these  deceased  members  hymn  923  was 
sung.  Three  members  have  been 
dropped,  two  newly-ordained  minis¬ 
ters  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  by  vote  of  those  present  five 
new  active  and  one  honorary  member, 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  were  elected. 


Bro.  Schweinitz  then  read  a  letter 
of  greeting  from  the  Mission  Board. 
The  Secretary’s  report  was  read  by 
Bro.  Schwarze,  from  which  we  extract 
as  follows :  The  total  membership 
■s  353-  ^he  printed  Annual  Report 
was  more  complete  than  usual,  as  it 
contains  the  account  of  Bro.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  visitations  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Alaska,  besides  33  illustra¬ 
tions. 

The  Brethren  Rock  and  Weinlick 
with  their  families  are  at  present  on 
furlough  in  this  country.  No  rein¬ 
forcements  could  be  sent  to  Alaska 
this  year.  On  account  of  extensive 
migrations  of  the  natives  from  the  ter¬ 
ritory  along  the  Nushagak,  the  station 
of  Carmel  was  abandoned ;  Dr.  Romig 
has  offered  to  buy  the  Carmel  build¬ 
ings  and  use  them  as  a  hospital.  Bro. 
and  Sr.  Zucher  moved  to  the  Kusko- 
kwim  District.  The  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  sugested  that  a  school  be 
opened  at  Iliamna  Lake.  The  post  of¬ 
fice  at  Quinhagak  is  in  charge  of  Sr. 
Schoechert. 

Bro.  Stecker  resides  at  Bethel,  and 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  attends 
to  sundry  details  connected  with  the 
reindeer  herds  introduced  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  consequence  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire  in  San  Francisco,  du¬ 
plicate  orders  for  mission  supplies 
were  sent  out  via  Seattle,  including 
several  sets  of  aluminum  sacramental 
vessels  for  use  on  missionary  journeys. 
The  total  number  of  natives  in  care  of 
our  missionaries  is  771. 


THE  MORAVIAN 

September  12,  1906. 


Dr.  Jackson’s 


Reply. 


[Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  in  the  public  prints 
the  unwarranted  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  himself- a  missionary  and  a  friend  of 
all  missions,  whom  the  Moravian  Church  has  every 
reason  to  honor  and  respect.  We  are  glad  to  reprint  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  the  following  reply  of  Dr 
Jackson. — Editor.  1  J 

Charges  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  reindeer  and 
school  service  of  Alaska,  going  even  so  far  as  to  suggest 
aat  government  funds  have  been  misappropriated  for 
the  support  of  Presbyterian  missions  and  missionaries  in 
that  far  northern  district,  have  aroused  Rev.  Dr  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  general  agent  of  the  United  States  in 
c  large  of  Alaskan  education,  and  prominently  identified 
wi  1  t  le  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  against  whom 
the  charges  have  been  directed,  to  make  a  sweeping 
emal.  The  man  vvho  makes  the  charges  against  Dr. 
Jackson  is  Frank  C.  Churchill,  who  was  sent  to  Alaska 
as  a_  special  agent  of  the  Interior  Department  to  look  into 
affairs  there,  and  whose  report  has  recently  come  off  the 
government  oress. 


,,  Jacl<son  was  shown  a  newspaper  article  based  upon 
the  Churchill  report  and  containing  assertions  in  support 
of  a  general  statement  that  a  “new  Alaskan  plunder 
scandal  involves  the  church.”  He  was  asked  what  truth 
there  was  in  the  story,  and  after  consideration  consented 
to  discuss  some  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  Churchi'l  report 

In  reviewing  the  whole  situation  he  said  to  a  Star  re¬ 
porter  : 


Into  that  great  northland  brave  men  and  women  were 
sent  as  teachers,  and  in  the  face  of  unusual  difficulties 
have  made  both  the  educational  and  the  reindeer  work  a 
success  Hie  money  placed  by  the  government  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  bureau  of  education  has  been  strictly  applied 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appropriated  and  dis- 
buised  not  by  the  bureau  of  education  or  any  of  its  em¬ 
ployes,  but  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment. 


Referring-  to  the  Churchill  report,  Dr.  Jackson  said : 

1  he  same  pamphlet  that  contains  Mr.  Churchill’s  re¬ 
port  also  contains,  by  the  express  order  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  official  reply  to  Mr.  Churchill’s  report 
mac  e  y  1.  \\  illiam  T.  Harris,  at  the  time  commissioner 
of  education.  This  covers  the  question. 

“In  proof  of  the  alleged  scandal  it  has  been  charged 
that  while  the  government  has  spent  about  $250,000  for 
reindeer  and  the  Alaskan  herd  numbers  10,234  there  are 
only  2,500  in  the  possession  of  the  government.  The  in¬ 
ference  is  that  I  or  some  one  else  must  have  unlawfully 


disposed  of  nearly  8,000  of  the  10,000  reindeer  in  Alaska. 
The  facts  are  that  3,817  had  been  earned  by  native  Eski¬ 
mo,  who  had  served  a  five  years’  apprenticeship  in  the 
care  and  management  of  reindeer;  2,127  had  been  earned 
by  the  mission  stations — mainly  under  contract  with  the 
government  who,  in  return  for  the  loan  of  100  deer,  had 
clothed,  fed  and  cared  for  native  apprentices  during  their 
five  years’  apprenticeship,  and  then  had  returned  to  the 
government  the  original  number  of  deer  loaned  them,  re¬ 
taining  the  fawns  for  future  work  in  training  Eskimo  ap¬ 
prentices  :  1,187  had  been  earned  by  the  Laplander  teach - 
ei  s.  who  also  had  received  small  loans  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  object  lessons  to  "the  na¬ 
tive  herders  in  the  care  of  the  herds,  which,  after  five 
years  thev  returned  to  the  government,  retaining  the  fawns 
born  for  themse.ves.  Or  in  other  words,  in  1905  the  na¬ 
tives  owned  38  per  cent,  of  the  deer,  the  government  30 
per  cent.,  the  mission  stations  21  per  cent,  and  the  Lapps 
11  per  cent. 

“As  the  years  go  on  the  jiercentage  of  the  deer  owned 
by  the  natives  will  become  increasingly  large,  which  was 
the  intention  of  the  government  in  making  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  for  reindeer.  As  a  help  to  the  more  rapid 
preparation  of  young'  men  for  herding  the  government 
has  found  the  loan  to  the  mission  stations  so  satisfactory 
that  the  last  Congress  directed  that  the  deer  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  should  ‘as  soon  as  practicable  be 
turned  over  to  the  missions  in  Alaska.’ 

“Another  proof  given  of  plunder  is  the  alleged  loaning 
or  giving  of  987  deer  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  In  reply  1  would  say  the  deer 
loaned  were  118,  and  not  987.'  Again,  the  mission  at 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  belonged  to  the  American  Mission¬ 
ary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  not 
to  the  Presbyterian.  So  far  as  known,  no  deer  belonging  to 
the  government  at  Wales  or  any  other  mission  were  pur¬ 
chased  back  by  the  government.  All  purchases  were 
made  either  from  deer  owned  out  and  out  by  the  mission 
or  the  herders. 

ANOTHER  CHARGE  DISPROVED. 

“It  is  also  said  that  the  Presbyterian  school  at  Sitka, 
through  me,  received  annual  contributions  of  government 
money,  sometimes  as  high  as  $15,000.  In  accordance 
with  a  policy  inaugurated  by  President  Grant,  various 
churches  were  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  schools  for  Indian  and  other 
native  children.  This  was  done  both  by  the  Indian  office 
and  the  bureau  of  education.  During  the  continuance  of 
this  policy  the  Episcopal,  Moravian,  Congregational, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Swedish  Evangelical  and 
Roman  Catholic  societies  were  thus  paid  government 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  Alaska.  I  neither 
signed  the  contracts  nor  handled  the  money.  The  con¬ 
tracts  were  signed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
approved  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  all  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  to  the  societies  direct  In  the  distributing 
officer  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  policy  of 
subsidizing  the  churches  in  the  school  work  was  discon¬ 
tinued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1894. 

The  charge  is  made  that  in  every  instance  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  reported,  but  never 
the  average  attendance.  The  average  monthly  attend¬ 
ance  of  pupils  in  the  Alaska  schools  is  published  in  every 


annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  from  tfU've'ar 
1887  to  1905,  with  the  exception  of  the  six  years  from 
1893  to  1808,  inclusive. 

“Mr.  Churchill  is  cited  as  saying  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $5,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  building  at  Kivalina,  and  yet  he 
found  the  only  residents  of  that  region  were  two  natives 
with  their  families,  living  in  tents  on  the  beach.  The 
official  reports  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  show 
that  from  September,  1905,  until  May  21,  1906,  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  attendance  of  pupils  at  that  school  for  nine 
months  was  thirty. 

“At  Shishmaref,  where  Mr.  Churchill  found  a  pile  of 
lumber,  a  school  house  and  teacher’s  residence  have  been 

erected  and  a  teacher  appointed  to  open  the  school  in 
September,  1906. 

“The  organization  of  schools  and  the  introduction  of 
reindeer  into  Alaska  by  myself  as  the  agent  of  the  bureau 
of  education  was  a  problem  peculiar  to  itself  and  must  be 
worked  out  by  and  for  itself. 

“The  field  covered  one-sixth  the  area  of  the  United 
States,  its  most  northern  limit  being  350  miles  north  of 
the  arctic  circle.  It  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  without  a 
road,  or  even  a  well-beaten  trail,  and  nine-tenths  without 
any  regu’ar  means  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  The  inhabitants  were  largely  barbarians,  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  English  language.  The  schools 
would  be  senarated  by  distances  of  from  fifty  to  several 
hundred  miles.  Eive  teachers  could  receive  a  monthly 
mail,  the  larger  number  a  chance  mail  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  and  a  few  of  them  once  a  year,  and  not  always 
that.” 

The  Churchill  report  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  and  thus  far  no  steps  have  been  taken 
to  act  upon  its  suggestions.  It  is  understood  that  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  department  do  not  look  upon  the  charge  as  of 
of  a  ve1*”  serious  nature  and  have  the  highest  respect  for 
Dr.  Tackson.  The  most  that  will  come  of  the  report  will 
probably  be  the  practicing  of  a  little  more  economy  in  the 
affairs  of  the  territory. 
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A  lady  missionary,  returning  from  China, 
says :  “One  does  not  have  to  be  a  hero  any 
more  in  order  to  be  a  missionary ;  one  goes 
forth  prepared  to  endure  all  things  heroic¬ 
ally,  and  finds  that  friends  at  home  have 
so  thought  of  and  cared  for  every  want 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  call  for  heroism 
at  the  station.”  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
Those  who  remain  behind  by  “the  stuff” 
should  bountifully  supply  every  need  of 
those  fighting  at  the  front.  But  there  are 
fields  of  labor,  which,  even  in  this  day  of 
easy  and  rapid  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation,  and  in  spite  of  the  warm  love 
of  Christian  friends  at  home,  remain  heroic 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  historic  narrative  of  one  of 
the  newest  of  the  missions  undertaken  by 
the  Moravian  brethren  witness  to  that. 
Missionary  heroism  is  still  extant  among 
these  pioneers  of  modern  missions. 

In  the  winter  of  1884  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  appeared 
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in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to  plead  for  a  missionary 
to  the  Eskimos  of  Northwestern  Alaska. 
He  presented  the  cause  to  the  Moravians 
in  this  wise:  That  these  Eskimos  were  so 
degraded,  so  debased ;  that  the  conditions 
of  missionary  labor  among  them  were  so 
severe,  so  dreary,  so  cheerless ;  that  these 
forlorn  people  were  literally  so  God-for¬ 
saken, — that  he  could  find  no  one  who  was 
willing  to  carry  the  gospel  message  to 
them  in  their  inhospitable  regions,  where 
they  dwelt  in  unspeakable  degradation. 
As  a  last  resort  he  came  to  the  Moravians. 
No  man  cared  for  the  souls  of  these  de¬ 
graded  heathen  savages — would  they  have 
mercy  upon  them?  That  was  an  appeal 
which  the  Church  that  had  sought  out  the 
Hottentots  of  Africa  and  the  Innuits  of 
Greenland  and  Labrador,  could  not  resist. 
Five  of  the  students  who  were  to  graduate 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  that  year 
expressed  their  willingness  to  go.  Two 
were  afterwards  chosen. 

First  an  exploratory  tour  was  undertak¬ 
en  by  a  veteran  missionary,  accompanied 
by  one  student.  They  found,  as  is  usual 
in  such  northern  climates,  the  Eskimos 
living  only  in  small  groups  here  and  there, 
scattered  over  a  wide  stretch  of  country. 


llie  description  of  their  degradation  had 
not  been  exaggerated  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree.  Filthy  and  disgusting  in  their  hab¬ 
its,  to  an  extent  that  forbids  description 
in  public  print;  their  morality  at  such  a 
low  ebb  that  they  may  practically  be  said 
to  have  none;  parents  willingly  making 
prostitutes  of  their  daughters  from  nine  or 
ten  years  on,  ruthlessly  taking  their  daugh¬ 
ter  from  one  man  and  giving  her  to  an¬ 
other,  if  they  thought  they  could  make 
more  by  it;  the  related  crimes  of  killing 
off  helpless  and  old  people  and  unwelcome 
infants  being  considered  the  incontestable 
right  of  the  person  otherwise  responsible 
for  their  support ;  and  so  on  through  the 
revolting  catalogue.  Their  form  of  relig¬ 
ion  was  so  low  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
dignified  with  the  name.  Priests  they 
had  none— only  “sachems,”  i.  e.,  medicine 
men.  They  lived  principally  on  fish,  of 
which,  in  the  short  summer,  a  sufficient 
quantity  must  be  caught  to  last  through 
the  dreary  winter.  However,  they  met 
the  missionaries  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
the  latter  felt  justified  in  selecting  a  site  on 
the  KuskokwimRiverfora  mission  station. 

Now  that  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
run  summer  excursions  to  Alaska,  it  no 
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longer  seems  so  out  of  the  world;  but 
these  excursions  run  only  to  Sitka.  Few 
have  any  clear  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
Territory.  Roughly  speaking,  Alaska  is 
as  large  as  all  the  northern  lakes  east  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Moravian  mission 
station  on  the  Kuskokwim  is  as  far  from 
Sitka  as  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  from  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn.  There  are  no  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  station  except  once,  a 
year ,  and  then  only  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 
When  once  there  the  missionaries  are 
absolutely  separated  from  all  civilization, 
from  all  help,  from  all  supplies,  for  a 
whole  year.  Everything  must  be  taken 
along,  as  nothing  but  fish  and  some  game 
can  be  procured  there 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  report,  the 
little  band  of  missionaries  prepared  to 
start.  On  account  of  the  low  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people,  and  the  unfortunate 
relations  existing  between  the  few  white 
traders  and  the  natives;  in  order  to  avoid 
all  possible  suspicion  of  evil,  as  well  as 
for  many  higher  and  nobler  reasons,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  missiona¬ 
ries  to  go  out  married.  They  were  all 
young  people— the  men  just  a  year  out  of 
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the  seminary — and  all  leaving  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  civilization  for  a  desolate  coun¬ 
try,  where  they  would  first  have  to  build 
a  house  with  their  own  hands  before  they 
would  have  where  to  lay  their  heads  The 
ordination  service  of  these  two  devoted 
young  men  was  impressive  beyond  de¬ 
scription.  Their  names  are  worthy  of 
record:  The  Rev.  William  H.  Weinland 
and  his  wife,  Caroline  Yost;  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Kilbuck  and  his  wife,  Edith 
Romig.  The  former  had  been  on  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  tour.  The  latter  is  a  full-bk toded 
Delaware  Indian,  the  son  of  a  chieftain. 
He  had  received  a  full-course  collegiate 
and  theological  education.  He  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  first  Indian  ordained  by  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Church.  Now  he,  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  church  which  had  reclaimed 
his  people  from  heathenism,  in  turn  went 
forth  as  an  apostle  to  a  much  more  for¬ 
saken  and  degraded  people.  There  is  a 
true  apostolical  succession !  He  had  served 
one  year  among  his  own  people  in  Canada 
in  the  absence  of  the  regular  missionary 
upon  the  exploratory  tour  mentioned  be¬ 
fore.  His  wife  is  an  American,  who  mar¬ 
ried  him  in  the  genuine  old-time  Moravian 
spirit,  being  filled  with  an  unquenchable 
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zeal  to  serve  the  Lord  in  this  forsaken 
eorner  of  the  earth.  One  lay  brother, 
Hans  Torgessen,  leaving  his  family  be¬ 
hind.  accompanied  them,  in  order  to  help 
them  in  building  a  house. 

June  1!),  1885,  the  little  band  reached  the 
Kuskokwim.  Battling  their  way  up  the 
river  in  a  violent  storm,  Hans  Torgessen 
fell  overboard  and  was  lost!  A  year  must 
elapse  before  help  could  reach  them,  yet 
strong  in  the  strength  of  Christ  these 
young  men,  fresh  from  college  though 
they  were,  girded  themselves  to  erect  a 
house,  and  with  their  young  wives  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  the  unknown  horrors  of  an 
Arctic  winter,  ill  provided,  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  time  caused  by  this  accident, 
both  in  provisions  and  in  shelter,  for  its 
hardships.  The  Church  at  home  waited 
the  outcome  in  dread  suspense — a  year. 

1  hen  came  the  heroic  message :  We  are, 
thank  God,  alive;  and  we  will  remain. 
Send  us  help  and  we  will  start  a  second 
station  !  The  history  of  that  and  succeed- 
iug  v  inters  was  full  of  thrilling  incidents 
—lack  of  space  alone  forbids  their  narra¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  wood  at  hand,  the 
woodland  beginning  far  inland,  and  labor¬ 
ious  journeys  up  the  river  had  to  be  under- 
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taken  to  gain  fuel  as  well  as  logs  for 
building  purposes. 

In  1877  a  second  station  was  begun  at 
IS  ushagak.  and  in  1888  an  assistant  sent  to 
the  Kuskokwim,  but  the  two  stations 
.afforded  little  companionship  to  each  other, 
as  nearly  200  miles  of  almost  impassable 
country  lie  between  them.  That  on  the 
Kuskokwim  has  been  christened  Bethel ; 
that  near  Nusliagak,  Carmel. 

In  spite  of  tremendous  obstacles  mis¬ 
sionary  work  was  at  once  begun.  Of 
course,  in  order  to  gain  the  adults,  the 
language  had  first  to  be  learned,  but  for 
the  children  a  school  was  at  once  opened. 
Only  the  history  of  the  station  on  the 
Kuskokwim  can  be  followed  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  not  in  a  populous  country, 
as  China,  Japan  or  India;  the  children  had 
to  be  laboriously  sought  from  village  to 
village,  and  the  only  way  to  teach  them 
was  to  keep  them  at  the  Mission  House. 
That  meant  to  board  them,  to  clothe  them. 
Ihe  task  thus  set  the  noble  wives  of  the 
missionaries  can  scarcely  be  appreciated 
by  us  dwelling  amid  the  conveniences  of 
civilization.  All  were  thus  brought  into 
constant  personal  contact  with  the  most 
disgusting  features  of  the  most  degraded 
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heathenism.  The  work,  however,  went 
bravely  on. 

But,  alas !  the  vessel  which  brought  the 
new  missionaries  to  Carmel,  to  the  conster¬ 
nation  of  the  Church  at  Home,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  bring  Missionary  Weinland  and 
his  family  back  to  the  States,  completely 
broken  down  in  health.  (He  has  since 
undertaken  a  mission  among  the  Indians 
of  Southern  California,  in  the  San  Jacinto 
Valley,  made  famous  by  H.  H.’s  “Ra¬ 
mona.”)  The  Kilbueks  heroically  resolved 
to  remain  alone  and  hold  the  post  until  re- 
enforcements  came,  or  death  called  them 
away— Mrs.  Kilbuck  the  only  white  woman 
in  that  desolate  region  among  degraded 
heathen. 

The  next  year  brought  electrifying  news. 
Scarcely  two  years  had  the  missionary 
been  there,  and  he  could  but  imperfectly 
stammer  forth  the  message  of  the  cross  in 
that  uncouth  language  of  the  North,  when 
its  stolid  people  awoke,  and  the  bleak  and 
desolate  land  began  to  blossom  with  the 
fruits  born  of  such  self-consecration.  The 
simple  yet  wonderfully  impressive  Mora¬ 
vian  Christmas,  and  especially  the  Passion 
Week  services,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  natives.  From  far  and  near  they  gath- 
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ered,  besought  the  missionary  to  come  to 
theirjvillages  too ;  that  they  would  build 
chapels  for  him ;  that  they  “wanted  a 
share  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  to  take  away 
their  bad”  (sins).  In  Greenland  the  Mo¬ 
ravians  labored  five  years  before  they  made 
a  single  convert.  When  Karjarnak  was 
baptized  the  hard-tried  missionary  sent  the 
message  home:  uSie  voollen  nem" — they 
want  to  be  saved  now.  And  when  this 
historic  message  was  sent  from  bleak 
Alaska,  after  two  years’  labor,  the  Church 
was  thrilled  with  holy  joy.  The  appeal 
sounded  forth  for  re-enforcements,  for  aid 
for  the  noble  woman  who,  alone  of  her 
kind,  was  battling  for  the  Lord  in  the 
stronghold  of  Satan  in  the  North.  Eighteen 
responded — four  single  sisters,  three  single 
brethren,  one  widower  and  five  married 
couples — some  of  the  latter  volunteering 
to  leave  their  children  behind.  But  before 
the  chosen  ones  could  be  sent,  a  terrible 
winter  had  to  intervene.  Mrs.  Kilbuek 
became  sick.  It  was  evident  that  she 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  States,  or  an 
experienced  nurse  be  sent  to  her.  Think 
of  the  dreary  months  of  waiting!  This 
noble  couple  resolved  to  separate.  The 
wife  would  travel  as  soon  as  spring  broke 
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to  the  States,  with  the  children.  The  hus¬ 
band  would  not  forsake  the  post,  but  labor 
on  alone.  Heroism  has  not  died  out,  and 
the  Moravians  are  still  the  gens  eternal 
This  resolution  had  to  be,  if  possible,  com¬ 
municated  to  the  church.  They  heard  of 
Lord  Lonsdale  coming  down  from  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  in  the  midst  of  winter 
Missionary  Kilbuck  had  to  start  out  to 
meet  him.  Seventy-three  days  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  his  return  to  Ids  sick  wife,  left  alone 
with  the  assistant.  Terrific  storms,  tem¬ 
perature  5b°  below  zero,  tell  the  story. 
He  was  given  up  for  lost.  His  noble  wife 
resolved  then,  if  the  Lord  gave  her 
strength,  to  remain  herself  alone  with 
Assistant  Weber  at  the  post !  But  her  hus¬ 
band,  miraculously  preserved,  returned; 
the  message  brought  by  Lord  Lonsdale 
reached  the  States  in  time.  But  there  was 
no  time  for  a  new  call  for  volunteers.  Aid 
had  to  be  sent  at  once.  A  person  of  expe¬ 
rience  was  required.  The  heroine  was 
found.  The  official  item,  without  any 
ostentation,  simply  announced  in  Moravian 
style  :  “Sister  Bachman  has  received  and 
accepted  the  appointment  to  Bethel,  Alas¬ 
ka,  for  one  year" — that  was  all.  But  those 
who  knew,  knew  that  that  meant  that  the 
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wife  of  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  church 
had  been  willing  to  leave  her  husband  and 
family  to  serve  the  Lord  among  the  Alas¬ 
kan  Eskimos ! 

The  re-enforcements  are  now  here.  The 
last  message  proclaims  Mrs.  Ivilbuck's 
recovery.  With  characteristic  Moravian 
caution,  only  22  converts  have  been  actu¬ 
ally  admitted  to  church  membership,  but 
the  awakening  still  continues.  Another 
year  must  elapse  before  new  information 
can  be  received. — So  ends  this  narrative. 
It  has  been  simply  told.  Lack  of  space 
forbids  dwelling  on  single  acts  of  heroism. 
All  that  must  be  read  between  the  lines. 
But  it  shows  that  Missionary  heroism  has 
not  yet  gone  out  of  date ;  that  there  is  no 
nation  so  degraded  that  the  Lord  cannot 
find  some  one  who  will  go  as  His  apostles ; 
and  where  His  word  is  proclaimed,  there 
it  never  returns  void  unto  Him  ! 
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